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^lOAl AMOSB. 


cupns I 

— Bitt m not chide tliWf 
Le^ theme eome when it will, I do not cMB lti 
1 do not hid the ttaitndttr.beerer ^oot, 

Nor teU tales of thee to high^juidfliiQB Jovei 
Mend when thou ooiiat-^** 

Ltor, 


If k itoost as impossible to describe minutely wbnt oocorred on tihn 
boat’s reaobinff the Walbngfotd, as to describe all the terrifio inci- 
dents of the struggle between Drewett and myself in the watmr. 1 
had sufficient perceptiou, however^ to Bee> as 1 was asskted m toard 
by Mr. Harding wra Neb, that Lucy was not on deck. Bhe had ffo- 
bably gone to join Qraoe, with a view to he in teadinesa for m^tng 
the dire intelhgenoe that was expected. I afNarwards learned t\m 
she was longon her knees in the after-cabin, engaged in that ooimd- 
sire prayerwhich is apt to accompany sudden ana extreme dktreas in 
those wno appeal to God in their agony, ^ 

Poring the brief moments, and they were birt mere paitimes of 
tiin<^ if one can use s^uch an expression, in which my senses cocdd 
oatim anything beyond the horrid scene in which I olckely 
engaged, I baa heard shrill screams from the lungs of Chloe; but 
Lu<Ts voice had not mingled iu the outcry. Even new, as we wesd 
raked, or mdod, to the deck, the former stood, with her face 
ittg with tern's, half convulsed with terror aaod bedf ei|)atidmg'Wt& 
deuight, uncertain whether to lai^h or to weep, looking toit at her 
master and then at her own admirer, her feelings found a vent 
in the old exclamation of ** der feller ! ” 

It was fortunate for Andrew Prewefct that a man of Post’s ^pe- 
xience and steadiness was with us. No sooner was the 
lifeless boify on board, thau Mr. Hardmge ordered the u^ter<«esk to 
be got out 1 and he and Marble would have soon been roUsag the poor 
Idlow wi^ all their mkht, or holding him upt“ 


notion ^hat the water lie had swallow^ must ^ got cut of 
before he could again breathe; but the authority of one so hjjpii 
profession soon put a sfop to thk, Brewutfs wet olotiif»i^|i^ 
immedhdeiy removeo, blankets were warmed at the gaUey^^nd ^ 
mestincMus means were resorted to, in otdiurtoxesmem^^^ 
The pl^Bktei se(m detected of lifo, aidd mtaklt la. 


|^ve ^ot^ in ten iskiiefy» l^^mM 
iMliac^ in n yfsm li^ m ttd^ be cbt^SSem <if mgait. 

TSe teatiie 4Msm enftc^ «o dSee^ bc^i^iiis eiei. 
fffeot on file ^l$e(M|iiuuL wbo oonsemd to hm ift IS« in^ 
low^metnadini^^ oome brtbewj^sMLfe^te 

tbe Wiiffingfo^ neaTe a boat 1^<M)^uztoa jnetif 

anlaimnutelito, 

e lifir tvro mnlitaRi, and Carolino* mre koofi^t elonpide ox 

feaia cf these tender relatives were alUved t^ niyng^; &r^ 
NbMme^I oonld both^ and walk; and Post mseano^h}^ 
to being permitted to to below. 1 seised tiiat opportanity 
to jmaip down into the sloop’s b^^ where Neb brought me Bome drf 
elof&ss; and I was soon in a warm, delightM gdow, that oontribiitea 
k no mmill degree to my comfort. So desperate had been my ahrog* 
wlOB, however, that it took a good night’s rest eomidetely to restore 
fta tone of my nerves and all my strength. My anrangements were 
baitdy eompld^d, when 1 was summonea to the cabin. 

draoe met me with extended arms. She wept on my bosom for 
many minutes. She was dreadfully agitated as it was; though 
haimily ^eknew nothing of the cause of Ghloe’s screams, and of itie 
ocmiusiQn on deck unm 1 was known to be safe. Then Lucy com- 
munieated all the facts to her in as considerate a manner ^ her own 
kind and gentle nature could dictate. I was sent for, as just stated^ 
and caressed Uke any other precious thing that its owner had si^- 
posed itself about to lose. We were still in an agitated state, when 
Mr. Hardinge appeared at the 4oor of the cabin, with a pn^-book 
in his hand. He demanded our attention, all kne^g in both cabins, 
while the good, simple-minded old man read some of the collects, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and concluded with the thanksgiving for safe 
return from sea ! ” He would have given us the maxmge ceremony 
itself, before he would have gone out of the Prayer-book for any 
unitd worship whatever. 

It was impossible not to smile at this last act of pious simplicity, 
> while it was equally impossible not to be touched with such an evidence 
, bf fdneere devotion. The offering had a soothing mfiueiice on all our 
^ feehngs, and most especially on those of the excited females. As 1 
out into the mam-cabm, after this act of devotion, the excellent 
tivine took me m his arms, lussed me Just as he had b^n used to do 
when a boy, and blessed me aloud. I confess 1 was obliged to rush 
on &A to conceal my emotion. 

In a few minutes 1 became suf&ciently composed to order sail made 
on our course, when we followed the Orpheus up the river, soon 
oao^xig her, andtakingoaretogiveher awideberta: aprecautel 
long regretted not having useil at first. As Mrs. Dzewett and her 
dboghters refused to quit Andrew, we had the whole family 
added to OUT party, as it might be per force. I confess to having 
teeneuiicien^ sdBsh to complain a little, to myself only^ however 
a* always findmg these people m my way, during the brief mtervaJs I 
now exg^yed of oeing near Lucy. As there was no help, aft^ seeing 
# the canvass spread I took a seat in one of the chairs that stoodon 
^sim mam^ecki and for first time, coolly to ponder on m 



Btt, you got rid of tbo Jrmimm 
lel ; after that, there was the tam- 


witimee ol CUo&'e smlks ana uusc^mtiea 

hi the comae 

"l^idcoioe intradh^^a swoesth^ remar] 
loate (»mlhiued. after (me or two brief expreesiom d bm mtiefiwstioQ 
m myaafety; ^somethiug uncommonly remaxkabm/ bn it. 
Sixst, you irete smuned in the boat off the Iide of Bombon; tiien, in 
«f*'^*Ser boat dr Ddbware Bay; next you got rid of the IV endtimim 
go dmeteroualy in the British uhannel ; after that, there was the turn- 
up tdih the oloo^ Smudge and his companiona ; nexti comet the 
recapture of the Onsis ; sixthly, as one mij^ht say, you picked me up 
at sea, a nmaway hermit ; and now here, tms Tery day, seventhly and 
lastly, are you sitting safe and sound, after canying as rq^uiar a 
lubber as ever fell overboard, on your head and skmlders down to 
the bottom of the Hudson, no less than three times ! I consider you 
to be the only man living who ever sank his three times, and came fxp 
to tell of it, with his own tonwac.” * > 

X am not atall conscious of having said one word idiout it, Moses**’ 
I re> Tted, a little drily. 

" !L ^ery motioBL every glance of your eye, boy, tells the story. Ho; 
Providence intends you for something remarkable, you may rely on 

rWiA rx'f ^IiasA baii wtAV r'VvruM.Aee—^wK/v Imrktira 


exclusively your own. Kemember, you have even been a hermit.’* . 

Hu-s-h— not a syllable about it, or the children would run aftm 
me as a sight. You must have generalized in a remarkaMe way; 
hfflcs, after you sunk the last time, without much hope of coming ui 
again?” 

Indeed, my friend, you are quite right in your oomecture. , 8c 
near a view of death is apt to make us aU take rapid and wide viewi 
of the past. I believe it even crossed my mind that pou would miu 
me sadly.” 


** Ay," returned Marble, with feeling ; “ them are the moments i« 
bring out the truth 1 Not a juster idee passed your brain than tAat 
Ma^er Mies, 1 can assure you. Missed you ! I would have, bought 
. boat ari started for Marble Land, never again to quit it the day 
alter tU :toeral But there stands your oool^ fidgeting and lookup 
this m,", as if she had a word to put in on the occasion. Phis 
e! ,'jite of Neb*s will set the niggers up m the world ; and it wouldn’t 
Si.;prise me if it cost you a suit of finery all round." 

‘^A price I will cheerfully pay for my life. It is as you say-^rDico 
eertaixuy wishes to speak to me, and 1 must give her an invitathnilr, 
come nearer." 





^ OairtKHpmr ims> i 

Cmk 'WuttnNcT"''' 
«u a IMbo^of 1 


t'.ni^ &B».( 

!'Bwf ;‘ 

thsA she 


ivdidie of the ^dbct^sii^ o£ tsyrta^ ^.. - 0 1 

M; liiiKebh^^trh^ iliese vMfk ii£t;tiu^ 

— ;ieiui«%ehnekirhe^^ a huiiihed other 

her loi&e. She bees twice iiu^ia^rm 
hees foned ondy a twdireiaovth heS^ : 
#M|gQ0e to a NA t&e isiportast lady xiow ao^proilohed, 

; b$ok. Masser MUe/^ Bioo begas with a eortscr^ jeeas- 

Wk from being half-iowned ipcad 

'**»%(^yo^Bid(h~thask 7 ou with all my heart. If I heave gained 
potMng eiee by the dueking, I have gained a knowledge of the mmom 
in whadi my servants love me.” 

**‘Iioi* bie8Siis all! How we hdpit, MaeaerMile? As if a body 
43an pomtty hdp how lub come and go ! Lub jest like religion^ 
maeaer’ get hun, and some don’t. But lub for a young 
mtesadr and a young missas^ sah— just as natural as lub for ole 
masser and ole missus. I t’mk nut’in’ of neider.” 

Iddcily^ I was too well acquainted with the dawbonnydkleot to 
need airooabulary in order to understand the meauix^ of jQido. All 
she wished to express was the idea that it was $0 muck a matter of 
loouxse for the dependants of the family to love its heads, that she 
dif wot think the mere ciicmnstance, m itself, worthy of ^ second 
ihmmht. 

Hido/' I said, ‘^how does matrimony agree with yom in 
your M age ? 1 hemr you took a second partner to yourself, while I 
was last at sea ” 

Mdo let her eyes fall on the deck, accoiding to the custom of all 
brides, let thehr colour be what it may ; manifested a proper degree of 
ooriusitm, then curtsied, turned her full-moon face so as to resemble 
a haM-moom and answered, with a very suspicious sort a sigh^ 

Hasser Hile, dat jest so. 1 did t’ink to wait ana ask ’e 
ybung masaer^s consent ; but Oupid say ’’—not the god of love, but an 
old negro of that name. Dido’s second partner— but Cupid say* 
* what odd he make to Masser Mile ; he long way o£ and he woio 
tab:* '^.so, sah, rader than be tormented so by 0upi4 one had 
It beftm be married at once— dat all, sah/’ 

, , ^ . Ihnt is quite enough, my good woman; that everything may 

I give my oonaent now, and most cheerfully*’^ 

' shh i” dropping a curis^, and showing her teeth. 

^CH eourse the ceremony was performed by onr exeddeni rerieWm 
g<mam Saard^Fl , 

^'Saritmv Bsh— no ClawboimT nigger t’iok he nwry at ail, '^Issa 
MaB&m: Hacdk^ bless hhu and say Amen. Bbberybody say ’e mav* 
jrlage is as good as ole masaer and missusaes. Dm miile two time 



Aim Aisoka. 




tee fooi MUeawMteKr* ' 
tete»«Mlite}'t BotlmibaalKHte^ ■itertttereiM}^*' 

tSRfiS!iS4iaK^ll?A'^^ 

"‘IjeAip fm hwfi mw mi st jmn mmi^br^maty tapiefr tm 

OMilfafc nCiftiimi to 4*>ft Ih ISflil ftuMNr/’ 

^ICes, etii/* d^otmini^ aiKyti»Br ** if Mms^ JC ile 

**I do pleaso, ma timk 71 ^ Ime md him #ii^d||en If 

A lottm a thizm in tweutv lestons, ho la not mm tbo 

tauuble of teaching* So tell him he's a stepdrasband no mmi, httt 
iSDsne^ing else* Ihope he makes Chloe a mod &therf” 

"Lor*, sah^he no CUoe’e ladder at idl-—ji 0 r?ad^ mdi 
«aa nmber come haek* I want to say a word to yotmg maesmr^ ^ 

Chloe and dat ’ere fellow, Neb— yes, sah/* 

“ Wdl, what is it, Dido? I see they Uke eadi othtsr, and e^oiae 
May wish to get married too. Is that the object of yonr visit r If 

.. r . A. ^ ^ 


. , , ‘ sdid Dido, with an eagemasa 

that showed this ready consent was anything but what she wan^. 
‘'Dere many ’jection to Neb, when he ask to marry a yosmg galiti 
Oh'ifte sitiatiom You know, sah, Chloe now Miss Grace’s own waitin’- 
maid. Nobody else help her dress, or do anything in ’e yoongnussna’s 
room, dan Chloe, sheself— my darter. Chloe Clawboimy 1” 

was a new turn given to the affair 1 It was '‘like nwter, 
like n^.” Neb’s love (or for that was just the wend, and jusi 
the idea^ too) was no more fated to run smooth than my own; aini 
the same objection lay against us both, viz,, want of gentiliiyt I 
determined to say a good word for the poor fellow, however ; while 
it would have been exceeding the usage of the family to intmara in 
any other manner than by advice^ in an affair of the heart. 

'‘If (Moe is my sister’s favounte servant^ Dido,” lremaikjB4 
are to remember that Neb is mine.” 

“ Bat true, sah, and so GMoe say ; but dere great lUf mne^ Masser 
lliiilo,atwe6aClawbonnyaEdaship. Nebwn. himseli^ youagmasaer, 
he doesn’t even lib in cabin, where you lib, sah.” 

*'AQ that is true. Dido ; but there is a^ifferenoeof anoiher sort 
beNsesn a ship and a house. !nie house-servant may be mm liked 
and tisu^’,ed than the out-door servant ; but we thi^ at jNsa, it is 
more h^oumhle to be a foremast hami than to be in the cabin, unless 
an oocer. I was a foremast Jack some mysidf ; and Neb is 

t y in such a berth as his master emoe filled.” 

* Bat a great deal— won’erfuh sah,— benj mat ittd, end 
mere dim Chloe can or 1 can wish her to say. But, sam 
now Neb has save ’e young masser’s hfe, young masser naustup him 
ixee pap^; and no gm of mine shaQ ebber be nigger's wHe. 


v|l jutn 

|fcb«di;*9owsiit 4«|t: di^Aoe, i^rhick too mvixk 
m Borraot to bei^rV* 

** I jm vfydii Dido, Hefe is tbo same way of thiitkiag,^ t oAsrel 
oim m medm, tbe ^er day, and he re^ikd to leoeiwi IKatoa 
81*0 In this ooiioadtry ; and it will be thoul^H $ iojiAore 

OOmtable hr a bkck to be free, than to be any 3nan*a mm Sbo 
m ineaiM» to fiee dli bands of yon, oxie 0 ^ 

Sfflbber tett me dat, Masser Mile— dat day nebber coma formeor 
mme ; evmi ole Cupid know better dan dot. Now, aab, Miaadir Tan 
^but^’s Brom want to have Chloe^ dreadful but I nebber eonam^dt 
to mob a imer” — (Dido meant umon)—-*^ nebber. Our te3y» 
^toffodder tcK^^od to marry in among tbe Yan Blarcums. Kebber 
nas oemi and never shall be uner atween 

" X was not aware, Dido, that tbe Clawbonny slaves were so 
fiaartioukr about their connections.^' 

** Won'etful particular, sab, and ebbcr bab been and ebber will be. 
Don’t t’ink, Masser Mile, I marry ole Cupi^ myself, if anoder pron’r 
^nnectimi offer in ’e family ; but I prefar him, to marry mto any oder 
family hereabout." 

" Neb is Clawbonny, and my great friend; so I hope you will tbink 
better of bis suit. Some day (Jhloe may like to be free ; and Neb 
will always have it in his power to make bis wife free, as well as 
himself.” 

Sab, I t’ink, as you say, Masser Miles, sab— when I bab done 
finkin’, sab, hope young masser and young missus bear what ole 
cook got to say, afore ’ey gives consent." 

" CJertainly : Cbloe is your daughter, and she shall pay you all due 
xespeot— for that, I will answer for my sister as well as for myself. 
We will never encourage disrespect for parents.” 

Dido renewed and redoubled her thanks, made another profound 
euitsey, and withdrew with a dignity that, I dare say, in Neb’s and 
Chloe’s eyes, boded little good. As for myself, I now mused on tbe 
character of the things of this world. Here were people of the very 
humblest dass known in a nationT-nay, of a c^s scaled by nature 
itself; and doomed to inferiority — as tenacious of the very d^- 
tinctions that were making me so miserable, and against whkh 
certain pennons, who are wiser than the rest of the world, declaim 
without understanding them, and even go so far, sometimes, as to 
deny theit existence. cook reasoned, in her sphere, much as I 
knew that Eupert; reasoned, as the Drewetts reasoned, as the world 
reasoned, and, as I feared, even Lucy reasoned in my own case ! The 
fetum 01 Marble, who had left my side as soon as Dido opened her 
Imdget, prevented my dwelling long on this strange— I hiul^ost 
said, uncouth— coincidence, and brought my mind back to preset 

the old woman has spun her yarn, Miles," the mate resum^, 
" wc will go on with matters and thingB, 1 have been talking with 
the mother of the youngster that fell overboard, and giving her some 
advice for*^e benefit of her son in time to come: and what do you 
fiiiiik she gives 88 the reai*on for the silly thing he did P" 




Jkmit msjom, 

a of ]i)f powQT >4> 8aj-^t|^t %oirai 

^fljOjorjU se^ the pm boy is in loi^e this misd IrMLol 
j^Dm; Eweiit^s isbfier; and it was nothing mam nor teas tluai 
whH^ him nadormke to play rope^4anoer on <m mak^beomP 
^ Ihrewett tenjn>u this^ with her own motik, Ma^ 

^Ihat did shoj Captain WaDingford; for. whilgyoit were disoftssiw 
Ksh and <%loe with oldDidOi wo» that is, the dootcsv the mstim, tm 
isyselt wore discussing iyadrew and Lucj between omseltes^ fhe 
imodold hwlyfaTemotoimueint^ tiiat 

Sm lodmd on Baidinge, aibi^, as a th^ 

This was a strange Mrs^Brewett to discuss wik a man 

iOce Haable, or even with Post; bnt some aUowanoes wfre to be made 
far Male's manner of viewing his own connection with the dialogue^ 
and more for the excited condition of the mother’s feelings . She ws* 
soareefy yet m possession of allher jEacnlties^ and might veiywell commit 
an indismtion of this nature^ more especially in hi^ ecmrersation wx3i 
a man in Post’s po^on, oTmrlooking or disregarding the mresence of 
mate. ’Bte ^eet of all that bad passed was to leave a stroimim* 
presmon on my mind that I was too late. Lney must be engaged^ snd 
waited to become of age. in order to make tibie settlemikts dm 
intmided in favour of her brother, ere she was married. Her maimer 
to myself was merely the result oi habit and sinoere Mendship; a liitlo 
increased in interest ana gentleness, neiham, on accounted the griev* 
008 wrong she felt we had received from E^ert. What right had I 
to complam, admitting all this to be true? Ibad scarodiy been awam 
of my own passion for the dear girl for years, and had certainly never 
attempted to make her acquainted with ii She had made me no 
pledges, plighted no faith, received no assurances <d attachment, was 
under no obligation to wait mypleasure. So sincere was my aibotion 
for Lucy, that I rejoiced, even m my miaery, when I rmnembered that 
not the lightest imputation could be laid on her deportmmit, truth, 
or frankness. On the whole, it was perhaps the more natural that sho 
should love Andrew Drewett, one she met for the iSrst time alter aiho 
became oS an age to submit to such impressions, than to love me, 
whom she had been educated to treat with the familiarify and oonfi* 
dbnee of a brother. Yes; I was even just enoimh to admit tins. 

scene of the morning, and the presence ofMrs. Drewett and her 
daughters, produced an entire change in the ^irits and intercourse of 
our pmty. The ladies remained below most of the time; and as for 
Drewett himsdif,he was advised by Post not to quit his until he 
found Ms stren^ restored. Mr. Hardinge pksed much time by 
Andrew Dzewdt*s side, offering such attentions as xwht be prow 
from a father to a son. At least it so seemed to me. ThiskftMarble 
and myself in possession of the quarter-deck, thongh we had oooa- 
siom! visits from all bebw— Grace, Luc^, and old Mrs. I^ewett 
V eg.c^pted. 

i k the mean time the Wallingford continued to as(m^ the rt^ 
favoured unlal evening ly a li^t southerly brem. She ^tsaiM 
emything; and just as the snn was sinking behind tlmsnemmlni^ 




allow; but th^ are surpassed in their own kind by a ^ 
kaora mountain landsci^es; while the softer parts of w rii^ 
tmaoseely a rival. Lucy, I r^eat. was the first person to teac^ meihis 
diatiiiiitmn-^^ who then had never seen eitlier Alps or AipukHnea. 
But to eye was as true as her principles, her tongue, or her d^aractiir. 
AB was truth about this dear^l^truth unadulterated and unalk^yadL 

*^Oertainly, "M^ra TlT«trAf.f ihfl im^tI nskh). s 

suppostiiiig the e 

mms 'Bunfiet, **the f^hlands have nothing to equal this! To nm this 
seems all that art comd achieve; while 1 confess the views in the 
moon^d^ have ever appeared to want something that the mind can' 

^**^^i)rew€tt, though a respectable, was a common-place wCinaxi* 
She bdoii^ to the vast class tiiat do most of their thinking by 
j^xy ; ana it was a sort of heresy m her eyes to fancy anything couM 
saniass the Highlands. Poor Mrs. Brewett! She was emedhig^ 
looctoy, without having the slightest suspicion of it; Her best oumt 
to he everybody's else’s best. She combated Lucy’s no^on wamlyy 
^ler^are, protestang that the Highlands cmld not have a 

is a sto of argument it is not easy to overcome; aiid her eom-^ 
imum was content to admire the scene b^ore her^ in asimei^ litmr 
i»gi^.enfi or two reasons in support of her opinion/in lier cm quiet 

^Top^beaid this little argument, and was a ckuie^oltov^ hf 
manner 4^ the parties. Mrs. Drewett was extremely indn}gen!$ 'hivai ' 
whdawiatody seeming to laae to resist Lucy’s ato* 

tionate motto wodd contend with the mistaken notions cf .nvto 
toonriUi 0hi4 On the other hand« Luc^ ay^^eared mam^ m 





iiM^ts t<9r mxa^ mdyecoit > 

lim^eaaElii^^l^ ibr ewsr: thM, 

i0lijnie|aasae andlsaiii^eM to me. A^i tlie btdie« mtim iam 
aa&ttd to rftsobco*, tbe Mmg, iRiid tbe t^t^oomsi 
liad it«te«OQm‘itted jip hsimiti- 


liM iiTJia on il» p£Lbr. Wfem 3toble came down to turn is/lie tcM 
ii|e tim re^Ted^ and that there had been mvik 

liwdieecNKrsen the people; and this m a>w«3r to oaoBe 
emiild|n to derbi^e mat BMiefamon as a listener^ 

Kcd) gave ms a call at da^g^t. The wmd was fresh at weet-sorth* 
west, hit the tide wm jest begiiming to nm on the flood. 1 was eo 
iinilitseiit to he rid of tny guests, that ail hands were called inofiuuli* 
atelf> and we got the sloop tmder*>way. The pilot pre^essed hhnatdf 
wihbig to heat up through the narrow passages above, andL the Wal- 
lingford^s greatest performance bemg on the wind, I was netemihied 
to a^ileve my d^ersnee that very tide. The sioc^ drew meswwatet 
fhan was nsndlor the ni^rlTer cralt, it is true: but she was lights and» 
iust at the moment, could go wherever the loaded Albany vess^ went, 
inoim^were not the days of Tast public worhs; and as for sea««piDg 
none had ever crossed tbe Overslaugh, so far as had come w m 
knowledge. Times have dianged greatly since; but the reader wiH 
remember 1 am writing of that remote period in Ameriosn histKay, the 
yearof our Lord 1803. 

The anchor was no sooner awe^h, >than the deckbeeame a scene 
of Sidtmty. The breeze was stin, and it enabled me to show the 
to advantage among the duU, flat^bottcaned craft of 
that day. There were reaches in T^’oh the wind &vcaiFed ns, too i 


and, l^the time the ladies reappeared, we were up among the islands, 
worminir our way through the narrow channels with raindity and 
skiil. To me, and to Marble also, the scene was entirely no^ ; and 
between tbe activity that our evolutions required, and idle coimant 
c^ange of scene^ we hod little leisure to attend to those in the cabin. 
Just as breakfast was announced, indeed* the vessel was approacdung 
the more difficult part of the river ; and all we got of ih^ nmal, we 
took' 091 dfitskj at miatches, between the many^scdcs we made. As 
good-luck would have it, however, the wind backed nune to the west^ 
ws^ shout sdgkt o^clook ; and we were enabled to stem the ebb that 
make at the same time. This gave us the hope of xeadtii^ 
^ mid our passage without again anebonng. 

, H length we reached the Overslaugh, which, as was to be thO 
cas^ was> spnnkled with vessels ai^und. The pilot caaTied us 
thvouldi fbem ^ however ; if not hterally with flying odours, whihh 
, WOuMhure^becn regarded as an msult by the bss fortunate, alleast 
vm complete li^ceess. Then Albany came into view, leanhw agmst 
IH 9 ^ and spreading over its eutmisive hatt(mi<MC m 
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was not to^ it is to-day, by quite tbree-fourths less in dweUini^ 


of Albany, on the scale of appearance and position, as compared with 
those enjoyed by a ^hundred other towns, more especi^y in the 
Eastern States. Almost without a competitor, as to beauty of situa- 
tion, or at least on a level with Hichmond and Burlington, among the 
inland towns, it was usually esteemed a Dutch place that every pre- 
tender was at liberty to deride, in my younger days. We are a people 
by no means addicted to placing our candle under the bushel, and yet 
I cannot rcoalA a single civil expression in any native writer touching 
the beauties of Albany. It may have been owing to the eircumatanoe 
that so much of the town was under the hill at the beginning of the 
century, and that strangers had few opportunities of seeing it to 
advantage ^ but 1 rather think its want of the Anglo-Saxon origin 
was the pnncipal reason it was so little in favour. 

Glad enough was 1 to reach the wharves, with their line of store- 
houses, that then literally spouted wheat into the sloops that crowded 
the quays, on its way to feed the contending armies of Europe. 
Late as it was in the season, wheat was still pouring outward through 
all the channels of the country, enriching the farmers with prices 
that frequently rose as high as two dollars and a half the bushel, 
and sometimes as hkh as three. Yet no one was so poor in America 
as to want bread ! The dearer the grain, the higher the wages of the 
labourer, and the better be lived. 

It was not at all late when the Wallingford was slowly approaching 
the wharf where it was intended to bring up. There was a sloop 
ahead of us, which we had been gradually approaching for the last 
two hours, but which was enabled to keep in advance in consequence 
of the lightness of the wind. This dying away of the breeze rendered 
the approaching noon-tide calm and pleasant . and everybody inboard, 
even to Grace, came on deck, as we moved slowly past the dwell- 
ings on the eastern bank, in order to get a view of the town. I pro- 
posed that the Clawboni^ party shcald land, contrary to our original 
intention, and profit by the opportunity to see the political capital of 
the State at our leisure. Both Grace and Lucy were inclined to 
listen favourably ; and the Drewetts, Andrew and his sisters, were 
delighted at this prospect of our remaining together a little longer. 
Just at this moment, the Wallingford, true to her chai^ter, was 
coming up with the sloop ahead, and was already doubling on her 
quarter. 1 was oiviug some orders, when Lucy and Chloe, support- 
ing Grace, passed me on their way to the cabin. My poor sister was 
pme as death, and 1 could see that she trembled so much she could 
hardly walk. A significant glance firom Lucy bade me not to inter- 
fere, and I had suificient self-command to obey. 1 turned to look at 
the neighbouring sloops and found at once an explanation of my 
sister’s agitation. The Mertons and Kupert were on her quarter- 
deck, and so near as to render it impossible to avoid speakh^, at 
hast to the former. At this embarrassing instant Lucy returned to 


ana people ; our it was tnem as now, one oi tne most 
looking places in America. There is no better proof, in 
much more influence the talking and writing part of r 
than the mere actors, than is to be found in the relative ( 
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my Mde, with a view, as I afterwards leamt, to urge me to carry the 
Wallmgford to some place so distaEt, as to remove the danger of any 
intercourse. This accident rendered the precaution useless, the whole 
party in the other vessel catching sight of my companion at the same 
moment. 

This is an agreeable surprise called out Emily, in whose eyes 
Euperfs sister could not be an object of indifference. " By your 
brother’s and Mrs. Brewett’s account, we liad supposed you at Claw- 
bonny, by the bedside of Miss Wallingford.” 

“ Miss Wallingford is here, as are my father, and Mrs. Brewett, 

and 

Lucy never let it be known who that other “and” was intended to 
include. 

“Well, this is altogether surprising!” put in Rupert, with a 
steadiness of voice that really astounded me. “ At the vey moment 
we were giving you lots of credit for your constancy in mendship, 
and all that sort of thing^ here you are, Mademoiselle Lucie, trotting 
off to the Springs, like all the rest of us, bent on pleasure.” 

“ No, Rupert,” answered Lucy, in a tone which I thought could 
not fail to bring the heartless coxcomb to some sense of the feeling 
he ought to manifest ; “ 1 am going to no Springs. Br. Post has 
advised a change of scene and air for Grace ; and Miles has brought 
us all up in his sloop, that we may endeavour to contribute to the 
dear sufferer’s comfort, in one united family. Wc shall not land in 
Albany.” 

I took my cue from these last words, and understood thfit I was 
not even to bring the sloop alongside the wharf. 

“Upon my word, it is iust as she says, Colonel!” cried Rupert. 

I can see iny father on the forecastle, with Post, and divers others 
of my acQuaintance, Ay — and there’s Brewett, as I Jive ! Walling- 
ford, too f Upw fare you, noble captain, up in this fresh- water stream? 
You must be strangely out of yoiu* latitude.” 

“ How do you do, Mr. Hardingc ?” 1 coldly returned the saluta- 
tion • and then I was obliged to speak to the Major and his daughter. 
But Neb was at the helm, and I had given him a sign to sheer further 
from our companiou. This soon reduced the intercourse to a few 
wavings of handkerchiefs, and kissings of the hand, in whieli all the 
Brewetts'eame in for a share. As for Lucy, she walked aside, and 1 
seized the occasion to get a word in private. 

“What am I to do with the sloop P” 1 asked. “It will soon bo 
necessary to come to some decision.” 

“By no means go to the wharf. Oh ! this has been most cruel. 
The cabin-windows are open, and Grace must have heard every syllable. 
Not even a question as to her health! I dread to go below and 
witness the effect.” 

I wished not to speak of Rupert to his sister, and avoided the 
subject. The question, therefore, was simply repeated. Liicy_ in- 
quired if it were not possible to land our passengers wiiJioui bring- 
ing-up, and, hearing the truth on the subjeef-, she renewed her 
entreaties not to land. Room Wfis taken accordingly, and the sloop, 
as soon as liigh enough, was rounded-to, and the beat lowered. The 

c 
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portmanteau of Post was placed in it, and the DrCwetts were told 
that everything was ready to put them ashore. 

“ Surely we are not to part thus 1 ” exclaimed the old lady. “ You 
Intend to land Lucy ; if not, to accompany us to Ballston P The waters 
might prove of service to Miss Wallingford.” 

^*Dt. Post thinks not, but advises us to return tranquilly down the 
river. Wc may yet go as far as Sandy Hook, or even into the Sound. 
It all depends on dear Grace’s strength and inclinations,” 

Protestations of regret and disapxioiutment followed, for everybody 
appeared to tliink mucli of Lucy, and very little of my poor sister. 
Some attempts were even made at persuasion ; but the quiet firmness 
of Lucy soon convinced her friends that she was not to be diverted 
from her purpose, Mr. Hardinge, too, had a word to say in confir- 
mation of his daughter’s decision; and the travellers reluctantly 
prepared to enter the boat. After he had assisted his mother 
over the sloop’s side, Andrew Drewelt turned to me, and in fain 
gentlemanlike, manly language, expressed his sense of the service I 
had rendered niin. After this acknowledgment, the first he had made, 
1 could do no less than shake his hand ; and we parted in the manner 
of those who have conferred and received a favour. 

I could perceive that Lucy’s colour heightened, and that she looked 
exceedingly gratified, while this little scene was in the coin sc of being 
acted, though 1 was unable to coraiirehend the precise feeling that was 
predominant in her honest and truthfd lieart- Did that increased 
colour proceed from jilcasurc at tlie handsome manner in which 
Drewett acquitted liimself of one of the most embarrassing of all oui‘ 
duties— the admission of a deep obligation ? or was it in any manner 
connected with her interest in me ? I could not ask, and of coiu’se 
did not learn. This scene, however, tenninated our intercourse with 
the Drewetts, for the moment ; the boat pulling away immediately 
•^fter. 


CHAPTEE II. 

Misplaced in life, 

I know not what T coul<l have been, but feel 
I am not what I should be— let it end." 

Sardufiapahut., 

Glad enough was I to find the quiet and domestic character of my 
vessel restored. Lucy had vanished as soon as it was proper; but. 
agreeably to her request, I got the sloop’s head down-stream, and 
began our return passage, wifliout even thinking of putting a foot on 
the then unknown land of Albany. Marble was too much accustomed 
to submit without inquiry to the movements of the vessel he was in 
to raise any objections ; and the Wallingford, her boat in tow, was 
soon turning down with tlie tide, aided by a light westerly wind, on 
her homeward course. This change kept all on deck so busy, that it 
was some little time ere I saw Lucy again. When we did meet, how- 
ever, I found her sad, and full of apprehension. Grace had evidently 
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horn deeply hurt by Rupert’s deportment. The effect on her frame 
was such, that it was desirable to let her be as little disturbed as 
possible. Lucy hoped slie mi^^ht fall asleep ; for, like an infant, her 
exhausted physical powers sought relief in tliis resource, almost as 
often as the state of her mind would permit. Her existence, although 
I did not then know it, was like that of the flame which flickers iu the 
air, and which is endangered by the slightest increase of the current 
to which the lamp may be exposed. 

“Wo succeed^'d in getting across the Overslaugh without touching, 
and had got down among the Islands below Coejiman’s * when we 
were met by the new flood. The wind dying away to a calm, wc were 
compelled to select a berth, mid anchor. As soon as we were snug, 
I sought an interview with Lucy ; but the dear girl sl^nt me word Ijy 
Chloe that Grace was dozing, and tliat she could not see me just at 
' that mmnent, as her presence in the cabin was necessary in order 1 o 
maintain silence. On receiving this message. 1 ordered the boat to he 
hauled up alongside ; Marble, m>self, and Neb got in ; when tluj black 
sculled us ashore — Chloe grinning at the latter’s dexterity, as wilh one 
hand, and a mere play of the wrist, he caused the water to foam under 
the bows of our little bark. 

The spot where we landed was a small but lovely gravelly cove, that 
was shaded by ilirce or four enormous weeping- willows, and presented 
the very picture of peace and repose. It was altogether a retired and 
rural bit, there being near it no regular lauding, no reels for seines, 
nor any of those signs that demote a place of resort. A single cottage 
stood on a small natural terrace, elevated some ten or twelve feet 
above the rich bottom tliat sustained the willows. This cottage was 
the very beau ideal of rustic neatness and home comfort. It was of 
stone, one story in height, with a higli pointed roof, and had a Dutch- 
looking gable that faced the river, and which contained the porch and 
outer door. The stones were wliite as the driven snow, havii^ been 
washed a few weeks before. The windows had the charm of irregu- 
larity ; and everything about the dwelling proclaimed a former centun^, 
and a regme diflerent from that under which we were then hving. In 
fact, the figures 169S, let in as iron braces to the wall of the gable, 
announced that the house was quite as old as the second structure at 
Clawbonny. 

The garden of tliis cottage was not large, but it was in admirable 
order. It lay entirely iu the rear of the dwelling ; and behind it, 
again, a small orchard, containing about a liundred trees, on w^hicli 
the fruit began to show itseK in abundance, lay ag;ainst the surf- of 
amphitheatre that almost inclosed this little nook against the intrusion 
and sight of the rest of the world. There were also half a dozen huge 
cherry-trees, from which the fruit had not yet altogether disappeared, 
near the house, to which they served the double purpose of ornament 
and s^de. The out-houses seemed to be as old as the dwelling, and 
were in quite as good order. 

As we drew near the shore, I directed Njb to cease sculling, and 

* as pronounced. Thi^ Is a Dutch, not an Indian w ai na , apod 

belong'S to a respectable Kevr York family. 

r. ^ 
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sat gazing at this pictnre of retirement, and, apparently, of content* 
whik the boat drew towards the gravelly beach, under the impetus 
already received. 

“This is a hermitage I think I could stand. Miles,” said Marble, 
whose look had not been olf the spot since the moment we left the 
sloop’s side. “ This is what I should call a human hermitage, and 
none of your out-and-out solitudes. Room for pigs and poultry ; a nice 
^avelly beach for your boat ; good fisliing m the ofiing, rll ^wer 
for it ; a snug slioulder-of-mutton sort of a house ; trees as big as a 
two-decker’s lower masts* and company within hail, should amllow 
happen to take it into his head that he was getting melancholy. This 
is }ust the spoy would like to fetch up in, when it became time to go 
into dock, miat a place to smoke a cigar in is that bench up yonder, 
under the cherrj^-trcc ; and grog must have a double flavour alongside 
of that spring of fresli water !” 

*‘Yoii could become the owner of this very place, Moses, and 
then we should be neighbours^ and might visit eacli other by water. 
It cannot be much more than fifty miles from this spot to Clawbonny.” 

” I dare say, now, that they vrould think of asking, for a place hke 
this, as much money as would buy a good wholesome ship— a regular 
A. No. 1.” 

“No such thing ; a thousand or twelve hundred dollars would pur- 
chase the house, and all the land we can sec—some twelve or fifteen 
acres, at the most. I’oa have more than two thousand salted away, 
1 know, Moses, between prize-money, wages, adventures, and other 
matters.” 

“ I could hold rny head up under two thousand, of a sartainty, I 
wish the place was a little nearer Clawboimy, say eight or ten miles 
off ; and then I do think I should talk to the people about a trade.” 

“It’s quite nnnecossnry, after all. I liavemiite as snug a cove, near 
the creek bluif at Clawboiin.y, and will build a tiouse for you there, 
you shall not tell from a slop’s cabin ; that would be more to your 
hiney.” 

“I've thought Ctf that too, Miles, and at one time fancied it would 
be a prcttyisli sort of an idee ; but it won’t stand logarithms, at aW. 
You may build a room that sj'all havi' its calun toQh\ but you can’t 
^juild one that’ll have a cabin nufnr. You may get oarlins, and 
transoms, and lockers, and bulkheads all rigl)t ; but wimre are you to 

f et your motion ? Wliat ’s a. cabin u it bout motion ? It would soon 
e like the sea in the calm latitudes, oflensivc to the senses. No! 
none of your bloody motionless cabins for me. If 1 ’m afloat, let me 
be afloat ; if I’m asliorc, let me be asliore ” 

Ashore wc were by this time, the l>oat's keel gi’inding gently on the 
pebbles of the bcacli. YYe landed and walked towards tlie cottage, 
there being nothing about t!ic iilacic to forbid our taking this liberty. 
I told Marble wc would ;i,sk for a drink of milk, two cows being 
in sight, cropping the rich h.crbago of a beautiful little pasture. This 
expedient at tot scorned uuncces.sary, no one appearing about the 
place t-o question our motive.s, or to oiipose our progress. When wo 
reached the door of the cottage, we found it open, and could look 
within without violating any of the Jaws of civilization. There was 
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no TCstibuH or entry ; but tbe door communicated directly with a 
room of some size, and wbicli occupied tbe ^vholc front of the building’, 
I dare say this single room was twenty feet square, besides beui^ of a 
height a liUie greater than w'as then customary in buildings of that 
class. This apartment was neatness itself. It had a home-made, but 
really pretty, carpet on the floor ; contained a dozen old-fashioned, 
high-back chairs, in some dark wood; two or three tables, in which 
one might sec liis face ; a couple of mirrors, of no great size, but of 
auaint gilded ornaments; a b'^aufet with some real china in it ; and 
the other usual articles of a country residence that was somewhat 
above the ordinary farm-houses of the region, and yet as much below 
the more modest of the abodes of the higlicr class. I supposed the 
cottage to be the residence of some small family that tad seen more 
of life than w’as customary with tlie mere husbandman, and yet not 
enough to raise it much above the level of the ha&bandmau*s homely 
habits. 

We were looking in from the porch, on this scene of rural peace and 
faultless neatness, when an inner door opened in the deliberate 
manner that betokens age, and the mistress of the cottage appeared. 
She was a woman approaching seventy, of middle size, a quiet but 
firm step, and an air ol health. Her dress yras of the fasliion of the 
pre\*ious century, phun, but as neat as everything ai’oond her — a 
spotless white apron seeming to bid defiance to the approach of any- 
thing that could soil its purity. The countenance ot this old woman 
certainly did not betoken any of the refinement which is the result of 
education and good company ; but it denoted benevolence, a kind 
nature^ and feeling. We were saluted without surprise, and invited 
in, to be seated. 

“ It isn’t often that sloops anchor here,” said the old woman — lady, 
it would he a stretch of politeness to call her — “ their hyouvi/te places 
being higher up, and lower dowm, the river.” 

“And how do you account for that, motlier ?” asked Marble, who 
seated liimsclf and addressed the misti'ess of the cottage with a 
seaman’s frankness. “ To my fancy, this is the best aucliqragc I’ve 
seen in many a day ; one altogether to be coveted. Oim might be as 
much alone as lie liked, in a spot like this, without absolutely turning 
your bloody hermit.” 

The old woman gazed at Marble like one who scarce knew what 
to make of such an animal ; and yet lier look w^as mild and indulgent. 

** I account for the boatmen’s preferring other places to this,” she 
said, “by the circumstance that there is no tavern here: while there 
is one two miles above, and another tw^o miles below us.’^ 

“Your remark that there is no tavern here, reminds me of the 
necessity of apologizing for coming so boldly to your door,” I 
answered : “ but we sailors mean no impertinence, though we ai-e so 
often guilty of it in landing.” 

“ You are heartily welcome. I am glad to see them tliat understod 
how to treat an old woman kindly, and know how to pity and pardon 
them that do not. At my time of life we get to learn the 9* 
fair words and good treatment, for it’s only a short time it will be lA 
our power to show either to our fellow-creatuies.’* 
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•* Your favourabk disposition to your feDows comes from living ail 
your days in a spot as sweet as this/* 

** 1 would much rather think that it comes from God. He alone is 
the source of all that is good within us.** 

“Yet a spot like this must have its influence on a character. I 
dare say you have liv(*.d long in tliis very house, which, old as you 
profess to be, seems to be much older than yourself, li has probably 
becu your abode ever since your marriage 

‘^And long before, sir. 1 was born in tliis house, as w'as my father 
before me. You are right in saying that I have dwelt in it ever since 
my ma^i^c, for I dwelt in it long before.” 

" This is not very encouraging for my friend here, who took such a 
fancy to your cftttaije, as we came ashore, as to wisli to own it ; but I 
scarce thi»k be ^vill venture to purchase, now lie knows how dear it 
must be to you.’* 

“And has your friend no home— no ])lacc in which to put his 
family P *’ 

“Neither homo nor family, my good mother,'* answered Marble for 
himself; “and so much the greater reason, you will think, why I 
ought to begin to tliink of getting botli as soon as possible. 1 never 
had father or mother, to my knowledge ; nor house, nor home of any 
sort, but a sbip.^ 1 forgot; 1 was a hermit once, and set myself up 
in that trade, witli a wliole Island to myself; but i soon gave up all 
to natur*^ aud got out of that scrape as fast as i coidd. The business 
didn’t suit me.** 

^J’he old woman looked at Mivrble inteniJy. I could see by her 
c<‘*uutenance that the off-lmntl,^ sincere, earnest maimer of the mate 
had taken some unusufil hold of hoT IVeiiugs. 

“IJermit!” the good wojiian repeated with curiosity. “1 have 
often heard and read of such people ; but j'ou are not at all like them 
I have fancied to be hennits.’^ 

“Another proof I undertook a business for which 1 was not lit. 1 
suppose a man bcfc»e he sets up for a hermit ought to know some- 
thing of bis ancestors, as one looks to the pedigree of a horse in 
ord^r to And out wliether he is fit for a racer. Now, as I happen to 
know nothing of mine, it is no wonder 1 fell into a mistake, it *s an 
awkw^ard thing, old lady, for a raa.i to he born without a name.** 

The eye of our hostess was stdi bright and full of animation, and I 
never saw a keener look than she fastened on the mate, as he delivered 
himself in this, one of his usual fils of misanthropical feeling. 

“And were bom without a name?” she askech after gazing 
intently at the other. 

“ Sartain. Everybody is bom with only one name ; but I happened 
to be born without any name at all.*’ 

“ This is so extr’or’nary, sir ” added our old hostess, more interested 
than I could have supposed possible for a stranger to become in 
Marble's rough bitterness, “that I should like to hear how such 
a thing could be.” 

“ 1 am quite ready to tell you all about it. mother; but, as one good 
turn deserves another, 1 shall esk you mt to answer me a few 
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qii69tioiiB about the ownership of this house, and cove, and orchard. 
When you have told your story, I am ready to tell mine.” 

**1 see how it is,” saia the old woman, in alarm. "You are sent 
here by Mr. Van Tassel, to inquire about the nioney due on the mort- 
gage, and to learn whether it is likely to be paid or not,” 

" We are not sent here at all, my good ola lady,” I now thought it 
time to interpose, for the poor woman was very obviously much 
alarmed, and in a distress that even her aged and wrinkled counten- 
ance could not entkely conceal. " We are just what you see— -people 
belonging to that sloop, who have come Jishorc to stretch their legs, 
and have never iieard of any Mi. Van Tassel, or any money, or any 
mortage.” 

"Thank Heaven for that 1” exclaimed the old wom^, seeming to 
relieve her mind, as well as body, by a heavy sigh. '*‘^^nire Van 
Tassel is a hard man ; and a widow woman, with no relative at liand 
but a grand-darter tliat is just sixteen, is scarce able to meet him. My 
poor old husband dways maintamed that the money had been paid; 
but, now he is dead and gone, ^Squire Van Tassel brings forth the 
bond and mortgage, and says, * If you can prove that these are paid, 
I’m willing to give them up.’ ” 

" This is so strange an occurrence, my dear old lady,” I observed- 
“ that you liave only to make us acquainted with tlic facts, to get 
another supporter in addition to your grand-daughter. It is true, I 
am a stranger, and have coir e here piwely by accidejit ; but Providence 
sometimes ap])ears to work in this mysterious manner, and I have a 
strong presentiment we may be of use to you. ^ lielate your difficulties, 
then ; and you shall have the best Icgd advice in the state, should 
3 mur case require it.” 

The old woman seemed embarrassed ; but, at the same time she 
seemed touched. We were utter straugers to her, it is tnie ; yet 
there is language in sympathy which goes beyond that of the tongue, 
and which, coming from the heart, goes to the heart. I was quite 
sincere in my offers, and this sincerity appears to have 'produced its 
customary fruits. I was believed ; and, after wiping away a tear or 
two that forced themselves into her eyes, our hostess answered me as 
tiunkly as I had offered my aid. 

" You do not look like ^Squire Van Tassel’s men, for they seem to 
me to think the place is theirs already. Such craving, covetous 
creator’s 1 never before laid eyes on ! 1 hope 1 may trust you ? ” 

" Depend on us, mother,” cried Marble, giving the old woman e 
cordial squeeze of the hand. "My heart is in this business, for my 
mind was half made up, at first sight, to own this spot myself— by 
honest purchase, you’ll understand me, and not by any of your land- 
shark tricks— and, sucih being the case, you can easily tliink I’m not 
inclined to let this Mr. Tassel have it.” 

" It would be almost as sorrowful a tiling to sell this place,” the 
good woman answered, her countenance confirming all 5ie said in 
words, " as to have it tom from me by knaves. I have told you that 
even my father was bom in this very house. 1 was his only child ; and 
when God called him away, which ne did about twelve years after my 
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maariage, the little farm came to me, of course. Mine it Tvould hare 
been at tliis moment, without let or hindrance of anj sort, but for a 
fault committed in early youth. Ah ! my friends, it is hopeless to do 
evil, and expect to escape the consequences.’* 

“ The evil pou have done, my good mother,” returned Marble, 
endeavouring to console the poor creature, down whose cheeks the 
tears now fairly began to run, — “ the evil you have done, my good 
mother, can be no great matter. If it was a question about a roi^h 
tar like myself, or even of Miles there, who^s a sort of sea-saint, 
something might be made of it, I make no doubt ; but your account 
must be pretty much all credit, and no debtor.” 

“ That is a state that befalls none of earth, my young friend,” — 
Marble young, compared to his companion, though a plump nfty, 
— My sin waa no less than to break one of God’s commandments.” 

1 could see that my mate was a good deal confounded at this inge- 
nuous amission ; for, in hia eyes, breaks the commandments was 
either killing, stealing, or blaspheming. The other sins of the deca- 
logue he had come by habit to regard as peccadilloes. 

I think this must be a mistake, mother,” he said, in a sort of 
consoling tone. “ You may have fallen into some oversights^ or mis- 
takes ; but this breaking of the commandments is rather serious sort 
of work.” 

“ Yet I broke the fifth ; I forgot to^ honour my father and mother. 
Nevertheless, the Lord has been gracious j for my days have dready 
reached threescore-and-ten. But this is His goodness— not any moiit 
of my own ! ” 

“ Is it not a proof that the ciTor has been forgiven?” 1 ventured 
to remark. “ If pcmtencc can purchase peace, I feel certain you 
have earned that relief.” 

“ One never knows ! I tliink this calamity of the mortgage, and the 
danger I run of dying without a roof to cover my head, may be all 
traced up to that one act of disobedience. I have been a mother 
myself— may say I am a mother now, for my grand-daurfiter is as 
dear to me as was her blessed mother — and it is when wc look down^ 
rather than when we look as it might be, that we get to under- 
stand the true virtue of this commandment.” 

“ If it were impertinent cunosity that instigates the question, my 
old friend,” I added, “ it wo old not be in my power to look you in 
the face as I do now, while begging you to let me know your difficul- 
ties. TcU them in your own manner but tell them with confidence ; 
for, I repeal we have the power to assist you, and can command the 
best legal advice of the country.” 

Again the old woman looked at me intently through her spectacles ; 
then, as if her mind was made up to confide in our honesty, she dis- 
burthened it of its secrets. 

“ It would be wrong to tell you a part of my story without telling 
you all,” she began : *^for you might think Van Tassel and his set are 
alone to blame, while my conscience tells me that little has happened 
that is not a just punishment for my peat sin. You’ll have patience, 
therefore, with an old woman, and hear her whole tale ; for mine ia 
not a time of life to mislead any. The days of white-heads are num* 
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bered ; and, ^-as it not for Kitty, the >)low would not be quite so hard 
on me. You must know, wc are Dutch by origm—come of iho 
ancient Hollanders of the colony — and were ^'an Duzera byname. 
It’s like, fiicnds/’ added the good woman, hesitating, “ that you are 
Yankees by birth ! ” 

I cannot say I am,” I answered, " though of English extraction. 
My family is louf? of New York, but it does not mount back quite as 
far as the time of the Hollanders.” 

And your friend ! i-s ‘jileut ; perhaps lie is of New England ! 
I wo\ild not wish to hurt liip feelings, for my story will bear a little 
Lard, perhaps, on his love of home.” 

Never mind me, mother, but rowse it all up hke entered cargo ” 
said Marble, in his usual bitter way when alluding tcUiis own birth. 
“There’s not the man breathing ihat one can speak more freely 
before on siuh matters than Moses Marble.” 

“ Marble ! — that’s a hard name,” returned thp woman, slightly 
smiling ; “ but a vame is not a heart. Mr parents were Dutch ; and 
you may ha\e heard how it was btifore tfie Kevolutrion, betweeji the 
Dutch and the Yankees. Near neighbours, they did not love each 
other. Tlie Yankees said the Dutch were fools, and the Dutch said 
the Yankees were knaves. Now, as you may easily suppose, I >vas 
bom before the llcvolutioii, when King G(‘(>rgc 11. was on the throne 
and ruled t he country ; and though it was long jiftcr the English got 
to be our masters, it was before our people had forgotten their lan- 
guage and their Iraditions. ^ly father hiinsclf was born after the 
English governors came among us, as Fve licard him but it 
mattered not— he loved Holland to the last, and the customs of his 
fathers.” 

“ All quite right, mother,” said Marble, a little impatiently; “ but 
what of all that ! II ’s as nat’ural for a Dutchman to love Holland, as 
it is for an Englisliman to love Hollands. I’ve been in the Low 
Countric:^ and must say it’s a muskrat sort of a life the people lead ; 
ncit.her afloat nor ashore.” 

Tlic oldwmman regarded Marble with more respect after this decla- 
ration; for, in that day a travelled man was liignly esteemed among 
us. In her eyes, it was a greater exphvil to have seen Amsterdam 
than it would now b(5 to visit Jerusalem. Indeed, it is getting rather 
discreditable to a man of tlic world not to have seen the Pyiamids, 
the lied Sea, and the Jordan. 

“ My fatiier loved it not the less, though he never saw the land of 
his anccslors,” resumed the old woman. " Notwithstanding the 
jealousy of the Yhukees, among us Dutch, and the mutual dislike, 
many of the former came among us to seek their fortunes. They are 
not a home-staying people, it would seem ; and I cannot deny that 
cases have happenerl in which they have been known to get away the 
farms of some of the Netherlands stock, in a way that it would have 
been better not to have happened.” 

“ You speak considerately, ray dear woman,” I remarked, “ and 
like one that has charily for all human failing.” 

“ I ought to do so tor my own sins, and I ought to do so to them 
of New England ; for my owm husband was of that race.” 
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“ Ay now the story is coming round re^larly, MUes,” said 
ble. noading his head in approbation. It wm touch on love next 
and. if trouble do not follow, set me down as an ill-nat’red old 
bachelor. Love in a man’s heart is like getting heated cotton, or 
shifting ballast, into a ship’s liokl.” 

“ I must confess to continued our hostess, smiling in spite of 
her real sorrows— sorrows that were revived by thus recalling the 
events of her early life “ a young man of Yankee birth came among 
us ^ a schoolmasier, when I was only fifteen. Our people were 
anxious enough to have us all < aught to* read English, for many had 
found the disadvantage of being ignorant of the language of their 
rulers, and of Ihe laws. I was sent to George Wetmore’s school, 
like most of the other young people of the neighbmu’hood. and re- 
mained his scholar for three years. If you were on the hill above the 
orchard yonder, you see the scliool-house at this moment ; for 
it is only a sliort. walk from our place, and a walk that I made four 
times a day for just three years.” 

" One can see Imw the land lies now,” cried Marble, lighting a 
segar, for he thought no apology necessary for smoking under a Dutch 
roof. “ The master taught ids scholar something more than he 
found in the spelliug-i)ooK, or the catechism. We’ll take your word 
about the school-house, seeing it is out of view.” 

“ It was out of sight, truly, and that may have been the reason my 
parents took it so hard when George Wetmore asked their leave to 
iiiarry me. This w'as not done until he had walked home with me, or 
as near home as the brow of yon hill, for a whole twelvemonth, and 
lutd served a scr\dtiidc almost as long, and as patient, as that of 
Jacob for Hachcl.” 

“ Well, mother, how did the old people receive the question ? like 
good-natured parents. I hope, for George’s sake.” 

“ B-ather say like tlie children of Holland, judging of the children 
of New England. Thc-y would not hear of it, but wished me to 
marry my own cousin, Petrus Slorm, wh*. uas not greatly beloved 
even in his own family.” 

Of course you down anchor, and said y(ui never woujd quit the 
moorings of home ? ” 

If I rightly understand you sir, 1 did something very different, 
I got privately married to Gorge, and he kept school near a twelve- 
month longer, up behind the hill, though most of the young women 
were taken away from his teaching.” 

** Ay, the old way ; the door was locked after the horse w'as stolen I 
Well, you were married, mother 

" Alter a time, it was necessary for me to visit a kinswoman who 
lived a little down the river. There my first child was bom, unknown 
to my parents ; and George gave it in charge to a poor woman who 
liad lo^ her own babe, for we were still afraid to let our secret be known 
to my parents. Now commenced the punishment for breaking the 
fifth commandment.” 

” How’s that. Miles?” demanded Moses. “Is it ag’in the com- 
mandments for a married woman to have a son P” 

” Certainly nor, iriy friend ; though it is a breach of the oommaai 
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ments not to honour our parents. This good woman alludes to her 
marrying contrary to the wishes of her father and mother*’^ 

“ Indeed I do, sir. and dearly have I been nunished for it. In a few 
weeks I returned notne, and was followed by the sad news of the 
death of my first-born. The grief of these tidings drew Uie secret 
from me ; and nature spoke so loud in the hearts of my poor parents, 
that they forgave all, took George home, and ever afterwards treated 
him as if he ^so had been their own child. Bui it was too late ; had 
it happened a few weeks oatiler, my own precious babe might have 
been saved to me.” 

“You cannot know that, mother; we all die when our time comes.” 

“ His time had not come. The miserable wretch to whom George 
trusted the boy, exposed him among strangers, to save Imrself trouble, 
and to obtain twenty dollars at as cheap a rate as possible ” 

“Hold!” 1 interrupted. “In the name of Heaven, my good 
woman, in what year did this occur P” 

Marble looked at me in astonishment, though he clearly had 
glimpses of the object of my question. 

“It was in the mouth of June, 17 — . Bor thirty long, long years, 
I supposed my child had actually died; and then the mere force or 
conscience tofd me the truth. The wretched woman could not carry 
tlie secret with her into 1 he' grave, and she sent for me to hear the sad 
revelation.” 

“Which was to say that .she left the child in a basket, on a tomb- 
stone, in a marble- worker’s yard in town; in the yard of a man whose 
name uas Duifec ? ” i s-aid, as rapidly as I could speak. 

“She did, indeed! though it is a marvel to me tliat a stranger 
should know' this. will be God’s pleijsure next ?” 

Marble groaned. He hid his face in his hands, while the poor 
woman looked from one of us to the other, in bewildered expectation 
of what was to follow. I could not leave her long in doubt ; but, 
preparing her for what was to follow, by little and little 1 gave her to 
underst and that the rnan she saw before her was her son. After half 
a century of sepamiion, the mother and child had thus been tlirown 
together by the agency of an inscrutable Providence ! The reader 
will readily anticipate the character of the explanations that suc- 
ceeded. Of the truth of the circumstances there could not be a 
shadow of doubt, wbon everything was related and compared. 
Mr.s. Wetmore luad ascertained from her unfaithful nurse the history 
of her child as far as ilie alms-house ; but thirty years had left a gap 
in the information she received, and it was unpossible for her to 
obtain the name under w hich he had left that institution. The Revo- 
lution was just over when she made her application, and it was 
thought that some of the books had been taken away by a refugee. Still, 
there were plenty of persons to supply traditions and conjecture; 
and so anxious were she and her liusnand to trace these groundless 
reixirts to their confirmation or refutation, that much money and time 
were tlirowm away in the fniitless attempts. At length, one of the 
old attendants ot the children’s department was discovered, who 
XH'ofessed to know' the ^^hole liistory of the child brought feom the 
stone-cutter’s yard. Tins woman’ doubtless was honest, but her 
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memory had deceived her. She said that the boy had been called 
Stone, instead of Marble ; a mistake that was natural enough in itself* 
but which was probably owing to the fact that another child of the 
first nanie had really left the institution a few months before Moses 
took his leave. This Aaron Stone had been traced, first, as an ap- 
prentice to a tradesman ; thence into a regiment of foot in the British 
army, which regiment had accompanied the rest of the forces, at the 
evacuation, November 25th, 1783. 

The Wetmorcs fancied they were now on the track of -their child. 
He was traced down to a period within a twelvemonth of that of the 
search, and was probably to be found in England, still wearing the 
livery of the king. After a long consultation between the disconsolate 
parents, it was determined that George Wet more should sail^ for 
England in the hope of recovering their son. But, by this time, 
money was scarce. These worthy people were enabled to live in com- 
fort on their little fiirm, but they were not rich in cash. All the 
loose coin was gone in the previous search, and even a small debt had 
been contracted to enable them to proceed as far as they had. No 
alternative remained but to mortgage their home. This was done 
with great reluctance ; but what will not a pjirent do for his child P 
A country lawyer, of the name of Van Tassel, was ready enough to 
advance five hundred on a place that was worth quite three thousand 
dollars. This man was one of the odious class of country usurers, a 
set of cormorants that is so much worse than their town counterparts, 
because their victims arc usually objects of real, and not speculative 
distress, and as i^orant and unpractised as they are necessitous. It 
is wonderful with what far-sighted patience one of these wretches 
will bide his time, in order to effect a favourite acquisition. Mrs. Wet- 
more’s little farm was very desirable to this ’Squire Van Tassel, for 
reasons in addition to its intrinsic value ; and for years nothing could 
be kinder and more neighbourly than his indulgence. Interest was- 
allowed to accumulate, until the whole debt amounted to the sum of 
a thousand dollars. In the mean time the father went to England, 
found the soldier after much trouble and expense, ascertained that 
Stone knew Ids parents, one of whom hsd died in the alms-house, and 
spent all his money. 

YefU’s of debt and anxiety succeeded, until the father sunk under 
his misfortunes. An only daughter also died, leaving Kitty a legacy 
to her widowed mother, the othe^arent having died even before lier 
birth. Thus was Katharine Van Duzer, our old hostess, left to strug- 
gle on nearly alone, at the decline of life, with a poverty that was 
d^y increasing, years, and this infant grand-daughter. Just before 
his death, however, George Wetmore had succeeded in selling a 
portion of his farm, that which was least valuable to himself, and with 
the money he paid off Van Tassel’s mortgage. This was his own 
account of the matter, and he showed to his wife Van Tassel’s receipt* 
the money having been paid at the county town, where the bond ana 
mortgage could not be then produced. This was shortly before 
Wetmore’s last illness. A twelvemonth alter his death, the widow 
was advised to demand the bond, and to take the mortgage off record. 
But the receipt was not to be found. With a woman’s ignorance of 
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0 Qidi matters, the widow let this fact leak out ; and her subsequent 
demand for the release was met with a counter one for evidence of 
payment. This was tlie commencement of Van Tassel’s hostile 
attitude ; and things had gone as far as a foreclosure, and an ad- 
vertisement for a sal^ when the good woman thus opportunely 
discovered her sou ! 


CHAPTER m. 

I charge you by the law, 

Whereof you are a well-deserving pillar. 

Proceed to judgment • by my soul 1 swear 
There is no power in the tongue of man 
To alter me : I stay here on my bond. 

Shyloek. 

It is not easy to describe the immediate effect of this discovery on 
either of the parties most concerned. Not a doubt remained on the 
mind of either, after the facts were explained, of the reality of the 
relationship ; for that was so si mply proved, as to place the circum- 
stance beyond all dispute. Mrs. Wetmorft thought of her lost son aa 
of an innocent smiling babe ; and here she found him a red-faced, 
liard-fcatured, weather-beaten tar, already verging towards age, and a 
man of manners that wore rough, if not rude. She could not at first 
possess any knowledge of the hotter points in his character, and was 
compelled to receive tliis boon from Providence as it was offered. 
Nevertheless, a mother’s love is not easily dissatisfied, or smotliered; 
and, ere I left the house, 1 could see the old woman’s eyes fixed on 
Marble with an expression of interest and tenderness they had not 
raanife,sted previously to the reveJiitions. 

As for tlie mate himselF, now lhat the fondest wish of his life was 
so unexpectedly giutified, he u as taken so mucli by sui;prise that he 
aiipcarecl to think something was wanting. He found his mother the 
reputable widow of a reputable man, oF a class in life quite equal to 
bis own, living on a property that wns small, certainly, and involved 
hut property that had been long in her family. The truth w^as, Mar- 
ble lelt so much at this unlooked-for appeal to Ins gentler feelings, 
that one of his stem nature did not know how to answer it on the 
emergency ; and the obstinacy of his temperament rather induced him 
to resist than to yield to sucli unwonted sentiments, 1 could see he 
was satisfied with his mother, while he was scarcely satisfied with 
himself ; and, with a view to place both parties in truer positions, 1 
desired Moses to walk down and look at the boat, while 1 remained 
alone with his new found parent. This was not done, however, until 
all the explanations had been made, and the mother had both blessed 
and wept over her child. It was done, indeed, principally to relieve 
Marble from the oppression of feeling created by this very scene. 

As soon as alone with Mrs. Wetmore, 1 cxphiined to her my own 
connection with Marble, and gave her a sort of apologetic account of 
his life and character, keeping down the weak points, and dwelling on 
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tbe afcroQg. I set Ker mbd at ease, at once, on the suhieet ol the 
farm ; for, should the worst happen, her son had double the amount 
of money that would be necessary tq discharge the mortgage. 

"The debt was incurred, my dear Mrs. Wctmore, in his hehalf; 
and he will be happy to discharge it on the spot. T would advise you 
to pay the money at once. Should the receipt ever be found, thia 
Van Tassel will be obliged to refund; for, though the law winks at 
many wrongs^ it will not wink at one so atrocious as this, provided 
you can satisiy it with proof, I shall leave Moses ” 

"His name is Oloff, or Oliver,^* internipted the old woman, eagerly, 
"I named him after my own father, and had him duly christened, be- 
fore he was intrusted to the nurse, in the hope it might soften his 
grandfather’s ^hcart, wlien he came to know of my marriage. Oloff 
Yau Duzer Wetmore is his real name.” 

I smiled to think of Marble’s saib'ng under such an appellation, and 
was about to suggest a compromise, when the subject of our discoiuse 
returned. The mate had regained his composure during the haU-hour 
he had been absent ; and I saw by the kind glance he threw on his 
mother, whose look answered his own more naturally tliau I could have 
hoped, that things were getttiig right ; and, by way of removing the 
awKwardness of excessive sensibility, I pursued the discourse. 

We were talking of your true name, Moses, as you came in,” I 
said. "It will never do for you to hail by one name, while your 
mother hails by another. You’ll have to cut adrift from Moses Mar- 
ble altogether/’ 

"If Ido, may I be ” 

"Hush, hush— you forget where you arc, aud in whose presence 
you stand.” 

"I hope my son will soon learn that he is always in the presence of 
bis God/’ observed the mother, plaintively. 

" Ay, ay— that’s all right, mother, and you shall do with me just 
what you please in any of them matters ; but as for not being Moses 
Marble, you might as well ask me not to be myself. 1 should be 
another man, to change my name. A fellow might as well go without 
clothes, as ^ without a name; and mine came so hard, I don’t like 
to part with it. No, no— had it come to pass, now, that my parents 
had been a king and a queen, and that I was to succeed ’em on the 
throne, 1 should reign as King Moses Marble, or not reign at all.” 

"You’ll think better of this, and take out a new register under your 
lawful designation.” 

“I’H tell you what I’ll do, mother, and that will satisfy all parties. 
I’ll bend on the old name to the new one, and sail under path.** 

"I care not how you are called, my son, so long as no one has need 
to blush for the name you bear. This gentleman tells me you are an 
honest and true-hearted man: and those are blessings for winch I 
shall never cease to thank God/’ 

"Miles has been singing my praises, has heP I can tell you, 
mother, you had need bok out for Miles’s tongue. Natur’ intended 
him for a lawyer, and it’s mere accident his being a sailor, though a 
eanital one he is. But what may be my name, according to law r ” 
Oloff Van Dijaer Wetmore Moses Marble, according to your own 



expejiefii of saiiiiig under all your titles. You can nn^ tlic oiianges^ 
however, and call yourself Moaes Oloff Marble Van Duaer Wetmore, 
if \'ou like that better.” 

Moses laughed, and as X saw that both he and his new-found mother 
wore in a fit state to be left together, and that the sun now wanted 
but an hour or tw 9 of setting, 1 rose to take my leave. 

You will remain with your mother to-night. Marble,” I observed, 
will keep the sloop at an anchor until I can see you in the morn- 
ing. when we will settle tlie future a little more deliberately.” 

“I should not like to lose .my son so soon alter finding him,” the 
old woman anxiously remarked. 

“No fear of me, mother — I berth under your roof to^ght, and so 
many more in the bargain, that you’ll be glad enough t^ be rid of me 
iu the end.” 

I then left the ho\we, followed by Marble, towards the boat. As 
we reached the little piece of bottom-land, I heard a sort of suppressed 
sob from the mate, and, turning round, was surprised to see the tears 
running iiia sun-bunied cheeks, llis wrought-up feelings had 
at last obtained the inastciy ; and this rude, but honest creature* had 
fairly given in, mider the excitement of this strange admixture of joy, 
wonder, shame, and natural emotion, 1 took his hand, gave it a 
heiirty squeeze, but said nothing; though 1 stowed, unudlling to go 
nearer to Neb until my companion hiid regained Ins composure. This 
he did. sufficiently to speak, in the course of a minute or two. 

“Irs all like a dream tome, Miles,” Moses at length muttered— 
“more out of natur’ like, than setting up for a hermit.” 

“You’ll soon get accustomed to the change. Marble; then every- 
thing will seem iu the ordinary wmy, and naturiil.” 

“ To think of my being a son, and having a real, living mother ! ” r 

“You must have known that you had parents once, though you 
arc fortunate in finding one of them alive at your time of life.^* 

“And she an honest woman! A mother the President of the 
United Stal es, or " he first commodore in the navy, needn’t be ashamed 
of!” 

“ All that is fori uuate, certainly ; especially the first.” 

“ She’s a bloody good-looking old woman m the bargain. I’ll have 
her dressed up and carry her down to town, the first opportunity.” 

“ What would you give an old woman that trouble for ? You’ll 
think better of these matters, iu the long run.” 

“ Better T Yes, I’ll take her to Philadelphia, and perhaps to Balti- 
more. There’s the gardens, and the theatres, and the museums, and 
lots of things that I dare say the dear old soul never laid eyes on.” 

“ I’m mistaken in your mother, if she urould not prefer a church to 
all of them put together.” 

“ Well, there’s churches in all of them towns. Put it on a religious 
footing, if you will, and I ought to take my mother as soon as possible 
down to York, She’s old, you see, and cannot live for evei; just to 
oblige me ; and here has slie been tied down to one church all her 
days, giving her no ch’ice nor opportunity. I dare say, now, vade^ 
is just as agreeable iu religion, as in anything else.” ^ 

“ You are nearer right there, Moses, than you think yourself t Poa« 
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«ibly. Bat we can talk of all these things to-morrow. Agoodnyit*i 
rest will give us cooler heads in the morning.” 

I shall not sleep a wink for thinkinff of it. No, no—Fll the 
old lady pack up before breakfast, ana we’Jl sail in the sloop, FU 
take her aboard the Dawn with me in town, and a condbrtable time 
we’ll have of it in her cabins. She has as good state-rooms as a yacht,” 

There were no liners in those days ; but a ship with two cabins was 
a miracle of convenience. 

" Your mother will hardly suit a ship, Moses ; and a ship will hardly 
euit your mother,” 

“ How can any of us know that tdl we try P If Fm a chip of the 
old block, they’ll take to each oilier like rum and water. If Fm to 
go out in the ship, I’m far from certain I’ll not take the old woman 
to sea with me.” 

“ You’ll probably remain at home, now tliat you have a home, and 
a mother, and other duties to attend to. I and my concerns will be 
but secondary objects with you hereafter. Mj. Wetmore.” 

" Wetmorc be d— d ! D^e mean. Miles, that Fm to give up my 
calling, give up the sea^ give up pou 

" You wish^ to be a hermit once, and found it a little too solitary ; 
had you a companion or two, you would have been satisfied, you said. 
Well, here is everything you can wish ; a mother, a niece, a house, a 
farm, bams, out-Iiouses, garden and orchard; and, seated on that 
porch, you can smoke s(gars, take your grog, look at the craft going 
up and down the Hudson ” 

“ Nothing but so many bloody sloops,” growled the mate. Such 
in-and-in fore-and-afters that their booms won’t stay guyeU-out, even 
after you’ve been at the pains to use a hawser ” 

“ Well, a sloop is a plcusiiut object to a sailor, when he can get 
nothing better. Then there is this Mr. Van I’assel to settle Avith— 
you may have a ten years’ law-suit on your hands, to amuse you.”^ 

“ I’il make short work Avith that scamp, wlien 1 fall in Avith him. 
You’re right enoiigli, Miles ; that affair must be settled before 1 can 
lift an anchor. My mother tells me he lives hard by, and can be 
seen, at any moment, in a quarter of an hour. I’ll pay him a visit 
this very night.’’ 

This declaration caused me to pause. I knew Marble too well, 
not to foresee trouble if he were left to himself in a matter of tiiis 
nature, and thought it might be AA>^eU to inquire further into the affair. 
Sailors do everything viff-hana, Mrs. Wetinore telling me that her 
son’s statement Avas true, on my going back to the house to question 
her in the matter, and offering us the use of an old-fashioned one- 
horse chaise, that the only farm-labourer she employed was just then 
getting ready to go in, m quest of Kitty, 1 availed myself of the 
■opportunity, took the printcid advertisement of the sale to read as we 
went along, obtained our directions, and off Marble and 1 went in 
quest of the usurer. 

There would be sufficient time for all our purposes. It is true that 
tlie horse, like the house, its owner, the labourer, the chaise, and all 
we had yet seen about Willow Cove, as we had learned the place wa« 
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ealied, was old ; but be was the taore safe and sure. The road led 
up the ascent by a ravine, through which it wound its way very 
prettily; the labourer walking by our side to point out the route, 
after we should reach the elevation of the country that stretched 
inland. 

The view from the height, as it might be termed in reference to 
the river, though it was merely on the level of the whole regipn in 
that portion of the State, was both extensive and pretty. Willow 
Grove, as Marble cjdlcd b s mother’s place three or lour times, while 
our horse was working his waymp the ascent, looked more invitingly 
than ever, with its verdant declivities, rich orchards, neat cottage, all 
snsconced behind the sheltering cover of the river heights. Inland, 
we saw a hundred farms, groves without number^ (iiydl's roads^ a 
hamlet within a mile of us, an old-fashioned extmguisherJooking 
ohurch-spire, and various houses of wood painted wiiite, with here 
and there a piece of rustic antiquity in bricks, or stone, washed with 
lime, or some livelier point ; for the Dutch of New York had brought 
the habits of Holland with them, delighting in colours. This relief 
may he desirable in a part of the world where the eternal green of the 
meadows in a manner fatigues the eye ; but certainly the grey of 
nature has no just competitor in the tints of the more artincial 
portions of the ordinary umdscape. White may make a scone look 
gay; but it can never lend it dignity, or the solemn hues that so 
often render the loveliness of a view impressive, as vrell as sweet. 
When this glaring colour reaches the fences, it gives the prettiest 
landscape the air of a bleaching-yard, or of a great laundry, with the 
clothes hung out to dry 1 

The guide pointed out to us the house of Van Tassel, and another 
at whicu we should find Kitty, who was to be brought home by us 
on our return. Understandi^ the course and distance, we put to 
sea without any misgivings. The horse was no flyer, and Marble and 
1 had plenty of leisure to arrange preliminaries before reaching the 
door to which we were bound. After some consultation, and a good 
deal Til discussion, I succeeded in persuading my companion it would 
not be wisest to break ground by flogMg the attorney—a procedure 
to wliich ho was strongly inclined. It was seiided, however, he was 
at once to declare liiinsclf to be Mrs. Wetmore’s son, and to demand 
his explanations in that character ; one that would clearly give him 
every claim to be heard. 

“ 1 know what these usurers, as you call \ m, "Miles, must be,” 
said the mate. “ They arc a sort of in-shore pawnbrokers ; and the 
Lord have mercy on them, for I’ll have none. I’ve had occasion to 
pawn a watch, or a quadrant, in my time : and bloody poor prices 
docs a fellow get for his goods and chattels. Yes, yes • I’ll let the 
old gentleman know, at once, I’m Van Duzer Oloif Marble Wetmore 
Moses, or wbatever’s my name ; and will stand up for the right in a 
fashion that will surprise him : but* what are you to do in the mean 
time?” 

It struck me. if I could get Marble to attempt practising a sort of 
rwe, it would have the effect to prevent his resorting to club-law. 
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towards wbicb X knew he bad a strong natural disposition, an^ 0 l 
which I was stUl a little afraid. With this object, then, I condefred 
the following scheme. 

“ You shali simply introduce me as Mr. Miles WaUinrford^** I 
said, ** but in aformaTmatmer, that may induce tliis Mr. Yan Tasaei to 
iscrngine I’m a sort of lawyer : and this may have the effect to awe 
him, and bring him to terms the easier. 35o not sa 3 ^ I am a lawyer, 
for that will not be true, and it will also be awkward faUing back 
when tlie truth comes to be known.*’ 

Marble took the idea, and seemed pleased with it, though he 
affirmed that there could be no such thing as acting la^er without 
lying a little, and that “ the truth was too good for one of your 
bloody usiwers.” I got him trained, however, by the time we reached 
the door ; and we alighted as well prepared for our task as could be 
expected. 

There was nothing about the residence of 'Squire Van Tassel to 
denote the grasping money -dealer, unless a certain negligence of the 
exterior might be supposed to betray tlie abode of sucii a man. His 
friends wished to ascribe this to an indifference to appearances ; but 
the multitude, moire accurately imputed it to parsimony. When the 
very soul gets to he absorbed in the process of rolling gold over and 
over, in order to make it accumulate, the spirit grudges the with- 
drawal of the smallest fraction from llie gainful pursuit; and here 
lies the secret of the disdain of appearances that is so generally to be 
met with in this description of persons. Beyond this air of nej^li- 
genoe, however, the dwelling of Van Tassel was not to be disfiu- 
guished from those of most of the better houses of that part of the 
country. Our apph’cation for admission was favourably received, 
and, in a minute, we were shown into the attorney’s office. 

’Squire Van Tassel, as this man was umversmJy ternied, eyed us 
keenly as we entered, no doubt with a view to ascertain if we were 
borrowers. I might possibly have passed for one of that character, 
for I aimed at looking serious and thoughtfid : but I would defy any 
man to mistake Moses for one who came on such an errand. He 
looked more like a messenger sent by the Father of Sim to demand 
the payment of a certain bond that luid been signed in blood, and of 
which the fatal pay-day had at length arrived. I had to give the 
akirt of his coat a pull, in order to recall him to our agreement, else 
I do think the first salutation received by the attorney would have 
been a broadside in anything but words. The hint succeeded, and 
Marble permitted our host to open the communications. 

’Squire Van Tassel had a very miserly exterior. He even looked 
dl-fcd ; though doubtless this appearance was more a consequence of 
habit of body, than of short-feeding. He wore spectacles with black 
rims, and had the common practice of looking over them at objects at 
a distance^ which pve lum an air still more watolxful than that 
which he imbibed froui character. His stature was smalL and his 
years about sixty, an age when tlic accumulation of money begins to 
bring as much pain as pleasure ; for it is a period of life when men 
cannot fail to see the termination of their earthly schemes. Of all 
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the passions, however, uvarice is notoriously that which the latest 
loosens its hold on the human heart. 

Your s^ant, gentlemen," commenced the attorney, in a mannet, 
that was civil enough ; “ your servant ; I beg you to help your* 
selves to chairs." We all three took seats, at tliis invitation. " A 
pleasant evening," eyeing us still more keenly over his glasses, “ and 
weather that is good for the crops. If the wars continue much 
longer in Europe,^* another look over the glasses, “ we shall seU all 
the substance out of our laud^ in order to send the beiliprents 
wheat. I begin to look ca real estate sccurii.yas consideraoly less 
valuable than it wtis, wlieu hostilities commenced in 1793, wid as 
daily growing less and less so." 

"Ay, yon may that," Marble bluntly answered, " pax-ticularly 
the farms of widows and orphans." • 

The "/squire” was a little startled at this unexpected reply. He 
looked intently at each of us again, over the spectacles, and then 
asked, in a manner divided between courtesy and authority, — 

" May I inquire your names and the object of this visit ? ” 

" Sariaiii,” said Marble ; "that’s reasonable, and you’re right. We 
are not ashamed of our names nor of our errand. As for the last, 
Mr. Van Tfissel, you’ll know it sooner than >ou will wish to know it ; 
but, to begin at the right end, this geutlemun with me is Mr. Miles 
Wallingford, a ijarlicTar friend of old Mrs. Wetmore, who lives a bit 
down the road yonder, at a farm called Willow Grove; ’Squire Wal- 
lingford, sii*, is Aer fiiend, mid mt/ friend, and I’ve great pleasure in 
inking you acquainlcd with him.” 

"I um happy to sec the gentleman,” answered Van Ta.^el, taking 
anotlier look, while at the same time he glanced his eye at an alpha- 
betical list of the attonicys and counsellors, to see wliut place I occu- 
pied among them. " Veiy happy to see the gentleman, who Uas quite 
lately commenced practice, 1 should think, by his age and my not 
remembering the name.” 

"There mvist be a beginning to all things. Mr. VanTasstd/’ I 
replied, with a calmness that 1 could sec the old usurer did not like. 

Very tnic, sir ; and I hope your future success will be in propor- 
tion to the lateness of your appearance at the bar. Your companion 
has much more the air of a sfiiior than of a lawyer.” This was true 
enough ; there 1 icing no inistiiking Marble’s character, though 1 had 
put on a body-coat to come ashore in. " I presume hi is not in the 
practice P ” 

“ That remains to be st^cn, sir,” answered Marble. " Having told 

J ou my friend’s name, Mr. Van Tassel I will now tell you my own. 

am called Moses Alarblc Wetmore Van Duser Oloff, sir, or some 
such bloody tiring ; and you’re welcome to take your pick out of the 
whole list. I^U answer to cither of them aliases,” 

" This is so extraordinary and unusual, gentlemen, I scarce know 
what to make of it. Has tbs visit any connection wdth Mrs, W etmore, 
or her farm, or the mortgage I have been foreclosing on the last P ” 

‘‘ It has, sir; and I am that Mrs. Wetmore’s son ; yes, sri*, the only 
child of that dear, good old soul.” 

n 2 
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^ The son of Mrs. Wetmore ! *’ exclaimed Van Tassel, both Riii'pisird^ 
and uneasy. *■ I knew there was a son ; but I have been always told 
► it was impossible 1o find him. I see no rescmblunoe, sir, in you, to 
either George Wetmore or Kitty Van Baser.” 

Now this was not altogether true. As for George Wetmor^ they 
who had known him in middle ^e, afterwards declared that Moses 
did resemble him greatly, w hile I myself could trace in the mouth 
and milder expression of the mate’s features, a strong likeness to 
the subdued character of his aged mother’s face. This resemblance 
would not liave been observed, in all probability, without a knowledge 

the iiliinity that existed between the parties ; but, with that know- 
ledge, it was not easy to overlook. 

‘^Hesemblaiicc ! ” repeated Marble, much in the tone of one who is 
ready to quifrrel on the sliglil.est provocation j ‘‘Jiow should there bo 
any resemblance, after the life I’ve led ? In the first place, I was car- 
ried out of my mother’s sigld in less ihau ten days after 1 was born; 
then 1 was placed on a tombstone, by v\ay of encouragement; after 
which, they scut me to live among paupers. I ran away at ten yq^rs 
old, and went to sea, wliere I’ve placed the part of mnu-of-war’s-inan, 
privatcer’s-man, smuggler, male, master, and all hands, — even'thing, 
m short, but a pirate and mutineer, ] ’ve been a bloody hermit, 
Mr. Van Tassel, and if that won’t take the resemblance to any- 
thing human out of a fellow, his face is as uncliangcable as that on a 
gold com.’; 

“All this, ^Ir. Wallingford, is so unintelligible to mo, that I shall 
have to ask you to explain it.’’ 

“ I c^m only add to it, sir, my belief that every word you hear is 
true, 1 am satisfied that this js, in a legal sense, Oiolf Van 3)user 
Wetmore, the only surviving cliild of George Wetmore and Catherine 
Van Duser. lie lias come to see you in relation to a claim you 
arc said to hold against the farm liis mother inherited from her 
parents.” 

“ to hold ! I certainly do hold George Wetmore’s bond, se- 
cured by a mortgage sigu{‘-d by his wile, balance due, iimlucling interest 
and costs, 963 dollars, 42 cents ; and 1 am procoediug to sell under the 
statute. One sale lias been postponed, to oblige the widow ; for a 
merciful man would not wish to press a single and aged woman, 
though I’ve laiu out of my m'^uey a very long time. You arc aware, 
sir, that I lose all iny interest on interest, and must take up with Just 
what the law will give ; hardship enough in active times like these, 
when not a day passes that something good ciocs not offer in the way 
of purchasing the best of sccurilies at liberal discounts. Trade is so 
lively now, Mr. Wallingford, that men will almost sell their souls for 
money.” 

“ 1 ratlicr ihink, sir, that some men will do this at all times,— nay, 
do it hourly, daily. But, 1 am instructed,”— I could not help acting 
tlie counsel a little on the occasion,— “ I am iustructed that the bond 
of George Wetmore is paid in full.” 

” How can that be, sir, while 1 still hold bond and mortgage ? As 
a businoss man, you must understand the value to be attached to the 
idle tales of women, and can see the danger of taking their gossip for 
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aiitlioirfty. George Wetmore had some knowledge of btisine&s, and 
would not he likely to pay bis bond without taking it np, or at 
least of obtaining a receipt; much less leave the mortgage on 
record.” 

I am informed he did take your receipt, though he presumes he 
must have lost it with a missing pocket-book, which his widow sup- 
poses to have been dropped from his coat the very day he returned 
from the court where he met you, and where he says he paid you the 
money, being anxious to f top interest as soon as possible.” 

" A very idle story, and one you do not suppose the chancellor 
will believe, conlinned. by the hearsay of the party interested in pre- 
seiwing the properfy. You are aware, sir, that the sale can be 
stopped only by an injunction from the Court of Chancery.” 

iSow 1 was certainly no lawyer ; but, like almost every American, 
I knew fiometbing of that branch of the jurisprudence of the coun- 
ty which touched my own interests. As a landholder, I had a 
little knowledge of the law of real estate, and was not absolutely 
ignorant of the manner in which matters were managed in that most 
searching of all tribunals, tlie Court of Chancery. A lucky thought 
suggested itself to my mind on the instant, and I made use of it on tlie 
spur of the moment. 

“ It is quite true, sir,” I answered, “tliat any prudent judge might 
hesitate about cnteri',:g a decree on authority no better tlum the oath 
of Mrs. Wetmore, that she iiad heard her husband say he had paid 
the money; but you will remember that the party reidyinp has to 
swear to his answer. All of us might be better satLfica in this 
affair^ were you to make oath that the money was never paid.” 

This hit told : and from that moment I did not entertain a doubt 
that Wetmore had paid the money^ and tliat Van Tassel retained a 
perfect recollection of the whole aftair. This mu«*!i I could read in 
the ncuui’s altered countenance and averted eye, though my impres- 
sions certainly were not ])roof. If not proof, however, for a court of 
justice, they seiwcd to enlist inc eamesily in the pursuit of the aflair, 
into which I entered warmly from that moment. ^ In Uie mean time, 
I waited for Van ^i\a‘?sers answer, watching his countcnaucc the 
whole time with a vigilance that I could easily see caused him great 
embarrassment. 

‘‘Kitty Wetmore and I were bom neighbours’ children,” he said;^ 
" and this mortgage has given me more trouble than all the rest ot 
my little possessions. Tliat J have been in no hurry to foreclose, is 
plain by the leni^h of time I’ve suffered to go by without claiming 
my dues, I could wait no longer, without endangering my rights, 
as there would be a presumption of payment after twenty years, 
and a presumption that would tell harder agaiust me than old 
Kitty's oath. We are neighbours* children, as I’ve said, neverthe- 
less, and rather than push matters to extremities, I will consent tc 
some sort of a compromise.” 

" And what sort of a compromise will be agreeable to your notions of 
justice. Mr. Van Tassel r”’ 

"Why, sir, as Kitty is old, it would be a sad thiii^ to drive Lcr 
firom the roof under which she was bom. This Tve said and 
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thought from the first, and say now. Still I cannot part with my pro- 
perty without a compensation ; though rm willing to wait. I told 
Mrs. Wetmore, before advertising, that if she would dve a new bond, 
making all dear, and giving me intcicst on the whole sum now duei, 
I should be willing to grant her time. I now propose, however, aa 
the simplest way of settliug the affair, to accept from her a release 
of the equity of redemption, and to grant her a lease, for her own 
li% on a nominal rent.^^ 

Even Marble knew enough to sec the rank inji^tice of such an 
offer. In addition to conceding the non-payment of the debt, it was 
securing to Van Tassel, at no distant' day, the quiet possession of the 
farm, for somewhat less than one -third its value, i detected symp- 
toms of an ohtbreak in the inate^ and was obliged to repress it by a 
sign, while 1 kept tlie discussion m my own hands. 

"Under such an aiTangerncni. sir” I answered, "my friend here 
would be literally selling his birtlinght for a mess of porridge.” 

"You wdll rcmcin))cr, Mr. 'Wlillmgford, that a mortgage sale, 
legally made, is a ticklish thing, and tlie courts do not like to disturb 
one. The sale will take place this day week ; and the title once 
passed, it will not be so easy a matter to get it repassed, Mr. Wet- 
more, here, docs not look like a man ready to pay down a thousiind 
dollars.” 


" We shall not run the risk of letting the title pass. I will buy 
the property myself, if necessary ; and should it afterwards appear 
that the money has been actually paid, we believe jou are sufficiently 
secure for principal, interest, and costs.” 

" You are young in t he profession, Mr. Wallingford, and w^ill come 
to Icani the folly of advancing money for your clients.*^ 

" 1 am not in the profession at. all, sir. as you have erroneously 
supposed, but am a sliip-mastcr ; and Mr. Wctmoic, or Marble, as he 
has hitheTt 9 been culled, is my mate. Still, wc arc none the worse 
provided with the means of paying a thousand dollars — or twenty of 
them, should it be necessary.” ^ 

"No lawjTx!” cned Van Tassel siiiiling grimly. "A couple of 
saflors about to dispute the forcemsure of a naiHgage! I’amous 
justice we shall get at your liand.s, gentlemen! Well, well j 1 now 
see how it and that this h^nj only been un attempt tu work on my 
sympathies for an old woman who has been living on my money these 
twenty years. I rutlicr thmk your 903 dollars 42 cents, will prove to 
be of the same quality as your law.” 

"And yet, it struck me, Mr. Van Tassel, that you rather disliked 
the idea of swearing to the tnith of an answer to a certain bill in 
Chancer)’’, which, n 1 cannot draw, one Ahraham Van Vechten, of 
Albany, can * ” 

" AbiTiham Van Vechten is skilful counsel, and an honest man, and 
is not likely to be employed in a cause t hat rests only on aa old 
woman's hearsays— Mid all to save her own farm ! ” 

Marble could keep silence no longer. 11c told me afterwards, that, 
during the dialog., he had been taking the measure of the edd 
usurer's foot, and felt it would be a disgrace to strike so feeble a 
eneature ; but, to sit and hear his newly-found mother sneered sd. and 
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jtist rights derided, was more than his patience could endure. 
Biding abruptly, therefore, he broke out at once in one of the plainest 
philippics of the sea. I shall not repeat all he said ; for, tO' render it 
matte might be to render it offensive ; but, in addition to calling old 
Van Tassel by a great many names that were as unusual as they were 
quaint, he called Mm by several that would be familiar to the ears of 
most of my readers, besides being perfectly w'cil merited. I fillowed 
his humoui* to hud vent ; and, giving the attorney to understand he 
should hear further from i;s, 1 succeeded in getting my compimion to 
the w^aggoii, without coming to blows. I could see that Van Tassel 
was very far from being at Ms c£ise, and that he would still gladly keep 
us, if he could, in the hope of bringing about some sort of a compro- 
mise, if possible ; but 1 thought it wLscst to let mattery rest awhile, 
after the decided demonstration we had already made. 

It was not an easy matter to get Marble into the vehicle; but this 
was no sooner effected, than I trotted him off, down the road, taking 
the direction of the house where we had been told to seek Kitty 
Huguenin, old Mrs. Wet more’s grand-daiightcr, w'ho would be waiting 
the appearance of the chaise, in order to return home. 

“You must put on a more amicable look,” said I to the mate, oa we 
went on our way, “ or you’ll frighten your niece ; with whom, you 
will remember, you arc about to make an acquaintance.” 

“ Tlie cheating vagabond, to take advantage of a poor, lonely old 
wmman, whose only liushaud was in the grave, and only son at sea 1” 
the mate contiiuied to mutttT. “Talk ahout the commandments I I 
should like to know what commaiidnicnt this was breaking,— the 
whole six, in a batdi.” 

“The tenth, I am inclined to thmk, my friend; and that is a com- 
mandment broken all day, and every dny.’^ 

The denunciations of the mate continued foi* some time longer, and 
then went off like the rumbling of distant thunder in the neavons 
after the passage of the gust. 


CIJiVrTEH IV. 

“ Xo Moorish maid might hope to vie 
With Laila’s check, (Mr Laila’s eye } 

Ko maiden loved with purer truth, 

Or ever loved a lovelier youth.” 

SOUTHVT. 

“Miles.” said Moses, suddenly, after riding a short distance in 
silence. ‘^I must quit the old lady this very night and go down wM 
you to town. Wc must have that money up at the place of sal^ m 
readiness for the vagabond ; for as to letting him have the smallest 
chance at IVihow Grove, that is out of the question.” 

“As you please, Marble : but now, get yourself in trim to meet 
another relation ; the second you have laid eyes on in this world ” 

“ TMnk of that, Miles ! Think of my having two relations !-*-a 
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mother and a niece ! Well, it is a true saying, that it never rams but 
it pours.” 

You probably have many more—uncles, aunts, and cousin^ ip. 
scores. The Dutch are fanious for counting cousins ; and no doubt 
you’ll have calls on you from half the county.” 

1 saw that Marine was perplexed, and did not knowj at first, but 
he was getting to be embarrassed by this affluence of kindred. The 
mate, however, was not the man long to conceal his thoughts from 
me ; and in the strength of his feelings he soon let his Irouhk be 
known* 

“I say. Miles,” he rejoined, ”a fellow may be bothered with felicitf, 
I find. Now, here, in ten minutes perhaps, I shall have to meet my 
sister’s darter— my own, born, [blood niece ; a full-pown, and, I dare 
say, a comely young woman ; and, hang me if I know exactly what 
a man ought to say in such a state of the fac+s. Generalizing won’t do 
with these near relations; and I suppose a sister’s darter is pretty 
much the same to a chap as his own darter would be, provided he 
had one.” 

'' Exactly ; bad you reasoned a month, yon could not have hit upon 
a better solution of tlie ditiiculty than tins. Treat this Kitty Hogue- 
ain just as you would treat Kitty Marble.” 

“Ay, ay; all this is easy enough aforeband. and to such scholars as 
you]^ but it comes bard on a fellow like myself to lieave his idees out 
of him, as it might be, with a windlass. 1 managed the old woman 
right well, and could get along witli a dozen mothers, better than 
with one Sister’s darter. Suppose she should turn out a girl with 
black eyes, and red cheeks, and all that sort of thing; 1 dare say she 
wimld expect me to kiss her ?” 

“Certainly: she will expect that, should her eyes even be white, 
and her cheeks black. Natural affection expects this much even 
among the least enlightened of the human race.” 

“ I am (hsppsed to do everything according to usage,” returned 
Marble, quite iimocently, and more discomposed by the situation in 
which he so unexpectedly found himself, than he might have been 
willing to own ; “ while, at the same time, 1 do not wish to do any- 
thing that is not expected from a son and an uncle. If these relationa 
had only come one at a time.” 

“Poh, poh, Moses— do not be quarrelling with your good luck, just 
as it’s at its heiglit. Here is the house, and I’ll engage one of those 
four girls is your niece— that with the bonnet, for a dollar ; she being 
ready to go home, and the whole Laving come to the door, in conse- 
quence of seeing the chaise driving down the road. They ai*e puzzled 
at finding us in it, however, instead of the usual driver.” 

Marble hemmed, attempted to clear his throat, pulled down both 
sleeves of his jacket, settled his black handkerchief to his mind, slUy 
got rid of his quid, and otherwise “ cleared ship for action,” as be 
would have been very apt to describe his own preparations. After 
all, his heart failed him at the pinch ; and just as 1 was jpul]^ up ihe 
horse, he said to me, in a voice so small and delicate, that it sounded 
odd to one who had heard the man’s thunder, as he hailed yards mi 
tops in gales of wind— 
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^ MHes, my dear boy, I do not half like this business ; suppose you 
get out, and open the matter to the ladies. Tliere’s four of tliem, 
vou see, and that’s three too many. Go, noT?, Miles, that’s a good 
ifillow, and Til do the same for you another time. I can’t have four 
nieces hercj, you’ll own yourself.” 

"And while I am telling your story to your niece, your own sister’s 
dau^ter, what will yon be doing here, pray ?” 

"Doing P—Why anything, my dear Miles, that can be useful. I 
say, boy, do yon think she looks am thing like me ? When you get 
nearer, if you should Ihiuk so, just hold up a liand as a signal, that 
I may not be taken by surprise. Yes, yes; you go first, and ]’il 
follow ; and as for ‘ doing,* why, you know, I can hold this bloody 
horse.” ^ 

I laughed, threw the reins to Marble, who seized them with both 
hands, as if the beast required holding, while 1 alighted, and walked 
to the cluster of girls, who awaited my morements in surprise and 
silence. Since that day, I have seen more of the world than might 
have been expected in one of my early career ; and often have I had 
occasion to remark the tendency there exists to extremes in m 9 st 
things; in manners as well as in every other matter connected with 
human feelings. As we become sopliisticated, acting takes the place 
of nature, and mm and women often affect the greatest indifference 
ir cases in which they feel the liveliest interest. This is the source 
of the ultra sang-froid of what is termed high breeding, winch would 
have caused the four young women, who then stood in the door-yard 
of the respectable farm-house at which 3 had alighted, assume an 
air as cold and as marble-like at the sudden appearance of Mrs. 
Wetmore’s cliaise, containing two strange faces, as if they had been 
long expecting our arrival, and were a little displeased it had not 
occurred an hour sooner. Such, however, was not my reception. 
Though the four girls were all youtlifiil, blooming, pretty, delicate in 
appearance, according to the fashion of American women, and tole- 
rably wcU attired, they had none of the calm exterior of cc/nventional 
manner. One would speak quick to another ; looks of surprise were 
often exchanged: there were not afew^ downright giggles, and then 
each put on as dignified an air to meet the stranger as, under the 
circumstances, she could assume. 

“ I presume Miss Kitty Huguemn is among you, young ladies,” I 
commenced, bowing as civilly as was necessary ; " for tliis appears to 
be the house to which wc were directed.” 

A girl of about sixteen, of decidedly pleasing appearance, and one 
who bore a sufficient resemblance to old Mrs. Wetmore to be reoog 
nised, advanced a step out of the grouj), a little eagerly, and then as 
suddenly checked herself, with the timidity of her years and sex, as 
if afraid of going too far. 

"I am Kitty,” she said, changing colour once or twice: now 
flushing and now growing pale. Is anything the matter, sir r— has 
grandmother sent for me r’^ 

^'Nothing is the matter, unless yon can call good news something 
the matter. We have just left your grandmother’s on business, 
having been up to ’Squire Yaa Tassel’s on her affairs ; rather than 
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M US g:o on foot, slie lent us hei cliaise, on condition tbat m el^d 
stop on our return and bring you Iiome with ns. The chaise is the 
evidence that we act under orders.” 

In most countries, such a proposition would have excited distrust 5 
in Attieric^ and in that day, more especially among girls of the ohiss 
of Kitty Hu^uenin, it proauced none. Then, I flatter myself, I was 
not a very fnghtful object to a girl of tbat a^, and that my counte- 
nance was not of such a cast as absolutely to alam her. Kitty 
accordingly wished her companions liasty adieus, and in a minute she 
was placed , between Marble and myself, the old vehicle being suffi- 
ciently spacious to accommodate three. 1 made my bows away 
we trotted, or ambled would be a better word. Kor a brief sp^ 
there was siloi'ce in the chaise, though 1 could detect Marble stealing 
sidelong glances at his pretty little niece. His eyes were moist, pd 
he hemmed violently once, and actually blew bis nose, taking oocabion, 
at the same time, to pass his bnndkercbief over his forehead no less 
than three times in as many minutes. The furtive manner in wbjch 
he indulged in tlicse feelings, provoked me to say— 

You appear to have a bad cold this evening, Mr. Wetmore,” for 
I thought the opportunity might also be improved, in the way of 
breaking ground with our secret,. 

Ay. you know how it is in these matters, hliles somehow I 
scarce know why myself, but somehow I feel bloody womanish this 
evening.” 

I felt little Kitty pressing closer to my side, as if she had certain 
mismvings toucliirig her other neighbour. 

”1 suppose you are surprised. Miss Kitty,” 1 resumed, ** at finding 
two strangers 111 your grandmotiKT’s eliaise F” 

did not expect it— but— you said >ou had been fo Mr. Van 
Tassel’s, and that there was good news for me. Does ’Squire Van 
Tassel allow that grandfatluT paid him the money?” 

*'Not that exactly, biif you nave friends who will see that no wrong 
shall be done you. 1 8 ui)iK>se you have been afraid your grandmother 
and yourself might be turned away from the old place ?” 

“ ’Squire Van Tassel’s daughters have boasted as much,” answered 
Kitty, m a very subdued tone— a voice, indeed, that grew lower and 
more tremulous as she proceeded—” but I don’t much mind them, for 
they think their father is to own the wliole country one of these 
days,” This was uttered wllh spirit. “Hut the old house was built 
by grandmother’s grandfather, they say, and grandmother was bom 
in it, and mother was bora in it, and so was I. Jt is liard to leave a 
place like that, sir, and for a debt, loo, that grandmother says she 
IS sure has once been paid.” 

Av, bloody iiard !” growled Marble. 

Kitty again pressed nearer to me, or, to speak more properi) 
farther from the mate, whose countenance was particularly grim jua 
at that moment. 

” All that you say is very true, Kitty,” I replied ; ” but Providence 
has sent you friends to t^e care that no wrong shall be done yoni 
grandmother or yourself ” 
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••foii're fight enough in that. Miles,” pnt in the mate; *'Qod 
bless the old mdy ; she shall never sleep out of the house, intb my 
consent, unless it is when she sjols down the river to go to the theatre, 
and the museum, the ten or fifteen Butcli churches there are in town, 
and $11 them 'ere sort o’ thinffumerces.” 

Kitty gazed at her left-hand neighbour with surprise, but I could 
feel that maiden bashfulness induced her to press less closely to my 
side than she had done the minute before. 

"I don’t understiind Kitty answered, after a short pause, 
during which she was doublJcss'cndciivonring to comprehend what 
she had heard. ** Grandmotl'ier ha.s no wish to go to town ; she only 
wants to pass the rest of licr days, quietly, at the old place, and one 
church is enough for anybody.” • 

Had the Httlc girl lived a few years later, she would have ascer- 
tained that some persons reqinre half a dozen. 

"And you, Kitty, do you suppose your grandmother has no thought 
for you, when she shall be caUed aw^ay herself P” 

"Oh, yes ! I know s]ie thinks a good deal of t/rntf but I iij to set 
her licavt at ease, poor, (tear old grandmother, for it’s of no use to be 
distressing herself about hie ! 1 can take care of mj'self well enough, 
and have plenty of friends who will never see me w'ant. Pather’s 
sisters say they’ll take care of 

"You nave one frieijd, Kitty, of whom you little think just now, 
and he will provide lor jrm.” 

"I don’t Inow wliom >ou mean, sir—uuless— and yet -you can’t 
suppose 1 never tliink of God, sir ?” 

‘Tf mean a friend on earth — ^have you no friend on earth, whom you 
have not mentioned yet ? ” 

"lam not sure— perhaps— you do not mean Horace Bright, do 
you. sir?” 

This was said with a bright blush, and a look in which the daw ning 
consciousness of maiden shame w^ so singularly blended wutli almost 
childish innocence, as both to delight me, and yet cause lue to smile. 

“ And wd)o is Horace Bright ?” I asked, assinnbg as grave an aii- as 

possible, 

"Oh! Horace is nobody — only the son of one of our neighbours. 
There, don’t you see tlie old stone house that stands among the apple 
and cherry trees, on the banks of tlic river, just here in a line with 
this bam r ” ^ 

" Quite plainly ; and a very pretty place it is. We were admiring 
it as we drove up the road.” 

“Well, that is Horace Bright’s father’s ; and one of the best farms 
in the neighbourhood. But you mustn’t mind what U says, grand- 
mother always tells me ; boys love to talk grandly, and all the folks 
about here feel for us, though most of them arc afraid of ’Squire Van 
Tassd, too.” 

place no reliance at all on Horace’s talk— not I. It is just as 
your grandmother tells you ; boys are fond of making a parade, and 
often utter things they don’t mean.” 

“Well, I don’t thmk that is Horace’s way, in the least; thous^ I 
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wouldn’t have you suppose I ever think the least in the world about 
what Horace says oonceming my never being left to want. My own 
aunts will take care of that'* 

” And should they fail you. my dear,” cried Marble, with stremg 
feeling, “ your own ancle would step into their places, without waiting 
to have his memory jogged.” 

Again Kitty looked surprised, a very little startled, and again she 
pressed to my side. 

‘"I have no uncle,” she answered, timidly. “Father never had a 
brother, and grandmother’s son is dead.” 

“No, Kitty,” 1 said, giving a look at Marble to keep him quiet ; 
“ in the last you arc mistaken. This is the good news of which we 
spoke. Yoi^i^ grandmother’s son is not dead, out living, and in good 
health. He is found, aeknowledgcd, has passed the afternoon 
with your grandmother, lias money more than enough to satisfy 
even the unjust demand of the miserly Van Tassel, and will be a fatter 
to you** 

“O! dear me — can this be true!” exclaimed Kitty, pressing still 
closer than ever to my side. “ And are you uncle, after all, and will 
it all come out as yon say ? Poor poor, grandmother, and I not at 
home to hear it all, and to help her under such a great trial ! ” 

“ Your grandmother was aliHlc distressed of course, at firat, but she 
bore it all remarkably w cll, anti is as happy at tins moment as you 
yourself could wish her to be. You are under a mistake, however, in 
supposing I am your uncle— do I look old enough to be your mother's 
brother?” 

“Dear me, no— 1 miglit liave seen that, hadn’t Ibeen so silly— can 
it be tliis other gentleman ? ” 

Here Marble took liis hint from nature, and clasping the pretty 
young creature in his arms, he kissed her with an affection and warmth 
that were truly paternal. Poor Kitty was friglitened at ffrst, and I 
dare say, like her CTandmother, in a slight degree disappointed ; but 
there was so much lieartiness in the mate’s manner, that it reassured 
her in a dcCTce. 

“ Pm a bloody poor uncle, I know, Kitty, for a young woman like 
you to own,” Marble got out, tbough sorely tempted to blubber; 
“ but there’s wmrse in the world, as you’ll discover, no doubt, in time. 
Such as I am, you must take loe, and, from this time henceforth, do 
not care a straw for old Van Tassel, or any other griping vagabond 
like him, in York state.” 

“Uncle is a sailor!” Kitty answ^ered, after being fairly released 
from the mate’s rough embrace. “ Grandmother heard once that he 
was a soldier.” 

“Ay, that comes of lying. I don’t think tliey could have made a 
soldier of me, had two wicked nurses run away with me, and had tKey 
placed me on fifty tombstones, by way of commencing life. My natmr 
would revolt at earning a musket, for sartain, while the seas have 
always been a sort of home to me.’’ 

Kitty made no answer to this, being a little in doubt, I believe, as 
to the manner in which she was to regard this new aoquisitimi of on 
uncle. 
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^Yowr grand-parents did suppose your uncle a soldier,” I remarked, 
**but after tbe man was seen, the mistake was discovered, and now 
the truth has come out in a way that will admit of no dispute.” 

“ How is uncle named ?" demanded the niecej iu a low voice, and 
a hesitating manner. Af other’s brother was christened Oloff, I have 
heard grandmother say.” 

“Vei-y true, dear; we’ve been ail over that, the old lady and I. 
They tell me, too, I was christened by the name of Moses — 1 suppose 
you know who Moses wa's, -hild ? ” 

“To be sure, uncle ! ” saui Kitty, witli a little laugh of surprise. 
“He was the great law-maker of the Jews.” 

“ Ha. Miles is that so ? ” 

I nodded assent- ^ 

“ And do vou know about his being found iu the bulrushes, and the 
story of the king of Etiiiopia’s dcaughter ? ” 

“The king of Eg} 7 )t, you mean, do you not, Uncle Oloff ” cried 
Kitfj^with another Jittle laugh. 

“Well, Ethiopia or Egypt; it's all pretty much the samc—this giii 
has been wonderfully edicated. Allies, and will turn out lanious com- 
pany for me, in the long winter evenings, soir.e twenty yi'ars hence, 
or wflcn I’ve worked my way up into the latitude of the dear, good, 
old soul under the hill yonder.” 

A slight exclaraatior from Kitly was followed by a blush, and a 
change of expression, tliat showed she was tliinking, just at that 
moment, of anything but Uncle Olofif. I asked an explanation. 

“It’s onl^ Horace Erighi, out yonder in the orchard, lock’ng at us. 
He will be puzzled to know who is with me here, in the old chaise. 
Horace thiiiks he can drive a horse better than any one about here, 
so you must be careful how you hold the reins, or use the whip — 
Horace ! ” 

Tills boded no good to Marble’s plans for passing the evenings of 
his old age with Kitty to amuse him ; but, as we were now on the 
brow of the hill, with the cottage in sight, Horace Bright was soon 
lost to view. To do the girl justice, she appeared now to think only 
of her CTandmother, and of tlic cllects the recent discovery of her son 
would be likely to produce on one of her years and infirmities. As 
for myself. I w as surprised to see Air. llardinge in earnest conver- 
sation with old Airs. VVk'tmorc, both seated on the stoop of the cot- 
tage. in the mild summer’s evening, and Lucy walking to and fro 
on tlie short grass of the w'illow bottom, wu'lh an impatience and rest- 
lessness of manner it was very unusual for her to exhibit. No sooner 
tvas Kitty alighted, tlian she ran to her grandmother, Marble follow- 
iug, while I hastened to the point where w^as to be found tlie great 
object of my interest. Lucy’s face was full of feeling and concern, 
and she received me with an extended hand, that, gracious as was Ihc 
act itself, and most fateful as it would have proved to me under 
other circumstances, I now feared boded no good. 

“Miles, you have been absent an age ! ” Lucy commenced. “I 
should be disposed to reproach you, had not tlie extraordinary story of 
this good old woman explained it all. I feci the want of air and exer- 
cise, give me your arm, ani we will walk a short distance up the 
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road. My dear father will not be inclined to quit that happy fiffuily, 
AO long as any light is 

' I gave Lucy my arm, and we did walk up the road together, 
actually ascending the iiill I had mfc descended ; but all this (lid not 
induce me to overlook the fact that Luev^’s manuer was hurried and 
excited. The whole seemed so inexplicable, that I thought 1 would 
wait her own pleasure in the mailer. 

“ Your friend Marble/’ she continued—^' 1 do not know why I 
ought not to say onr friend Marble, must be a very happy man at 
having, at length, discovered who his ijarents are, and to nave dis- 
covered them to be so respectable and worthy of his affection.” 

As yet. he seems to be more bewildered than happy, as, indeed, 
does the whole family. Tlie thin" has come on tlujin so unexpectedly, 
that there Has not been time to bring tlieir feelings in harmony with 
the facts.” 

** Pamily affection is a blessed thing, Miles,” Lucy resumed, after 
a short pause, speaking in her thoughtful manner ; “ there is little in 
this world that can compensate for its loss. It must liave been sad, 
sad, to the poor fellow to have lived so long without father, mother, 
sister, brother, or any other known relative.” 

“ I believe Marble found it so ; yet, I think, he felt the supposed 
disgrace of his birth move than his solitary condiinm. The man has 
warm affections at the bottom, though he has a most uncouth manner 
of making it known.” 

“ I am surprised one so circumstanced never thought of marrying ; 
he might, at least, have lived in the bosom of his own family, though 
he u^ver knew that of a father.” 

" These are the suggestions of a tender and devoted female heart, 
dear Luc^ ; but, what has a sailor to do with a wife ? I have heard 
it said Sir John Jervis — the present Lord St. Vincent — always 
declared a married seaman, a seaman spoiled ; and I believe Marble 
loves a ship so well, he would hardly knovv how to love a woman.” 

Lucy made no answer to this inuiscreet and foolish speech, '^y 
it was made, 1 scarce knew myself ; hut the heart has its bitter 
moods, when it prompts sentiments and declarations that are very 
little in accordance with its real impulses. 1 was so much ashamed 
of what I had just said, and, in truth, so much frightened^ that, 
instead of atlemptin" to laugli it off, as a silly, unmeaning opinion, or 
endeavouring to explain that tliis was not my own way of thinking, I 
walked on some distance in sdcncc myself, mid suffered my com- 
panion to imitate me in this particular. 1 have since had reason to 
think that Lucy was not pleased at my manner of treating the 
subject, though olessed creature I she had another matter to com- 
municate, that lay too heavy on her hfuivt to allow one of her gene- 
rous, disinterested nature to think much of anything else. 

'' Miles,” Lucy, at length, broke the silence, by saying — ** I wish, 
I do wish wc haa not met that other sloop thi.s morning.” 

I stopped short in the highway, drooped my beautiful companion’s 
arm, and stood gazing intently in her face, as if I would read her most 
inmost thoughts through those windows of the soul— her serene, mild, 
tender, blue eyes, I saw that the face was colouiless, that the 
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beatiiif^ Hps^ out of ^hich the words that had alarmed me more by 
their accents than their direct signiiloation, were quivering in a way 
that their lovely mistress could not control. Tears, as large as heavy 
drops of rain, too, were trembling on the long silken eye-lashes, 
while the very attitude of the precious girl denoted hopelessness 
and grief! 

^‘This relates to Grace!” I exclaimed, though my throat was so 
parched, as almost to choke my utterance, 

“ Whom, or what else, can now occupy our minds, Miles ; I can 
scarce think of anything hut Grace ; when I do, it is to remember 
that my own brother has killed‘her !” 

What answer could 1 have made to such a speech, had my mind 
been sufficiently at ease as respects my sister to tliink of anything 
else ? As it was, I did not even attempt the vain office of saying 
anything in the way of alleviating my companion’s keen sense of the 
misconcnict of Rupert, 

'‘Grace is then worse in consequence of this unhappy rencontre?” 
I observed, rather than asked. 

“Oh ! Miles ; what a conversation I have had with her, this after- 
noon ! She speaks, already, more like a being that belongs to the 
regions of the blessed, than like one of earth ! There is no longer 
any secret bct>veen us. She would gladly have avoided telling me 
her precise situarion with liupert, but we had already gone so far, I 
would know more, L thought it might relieve her mind ; and there 
was the chance, however sljg:ht. of its enabling us to suggest some 
expedient to produce still further good. 1 think it has had some of 
the first effect, for she is now sleeping.” 

“Did Grace say onytliing of your communicating the miserable 
tale to me?” 

“It Is, indeed, a miserable tale, Miles ! they were engaged from 
the time Graeme was fifteen! Engaged distinctly, and m terms, I 
mean; not hy any of the implied understandings by which those 
who were so intimate, generally, might believe themselves bound to 
each other.” 

“ And in what manner did so early and long-continued an engo^e- 
ment cease?” 

“ It came from Rupert, who should have died first, before be was 
BO untrue to himself, to my poor father, to me, to all of us, Miles, as 
well as to his own manhood. It has been as we supposed ; be has been 
deluded by the that attaches to these Mertons in our provincial 
society ; and Emily is rather a showy girl, you know—at least for 
those who are accustomed only to our simple habits.” 

Alas ! little did Lucy fAen know— she has learned better since— 
that “show/’ girls belong much more to our “siniple” s^te of 
society, than to the state of those which are commonly conceived to 
be more advanced. But EmUy Merton was, in a slight degree, more 
artificial in manner than it was usual for a Manhattenese female of 
that day to be, and this was what Lucy meant ; Lucy, who always 
thought so humbly of herself^ and was ever so ready to concede to 
her rivals aH that could plausibly he asked in their behalf, 

“lam well aw^e how much importance the leading set anumg 
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ourselves attaches to English connection, and English rank,*’ I an* 
severed : “ but, it does not strike me Emily Merton is of a class so 
elevated, that Rupert Hardinge need break his faith in order to reap 
the advantage of belonging to iier or her family.” 

It cannot be altogether tliat. Miles,” Lucy added, in an appeal- 
ing, but touchingly confidential manner, “you and 1 have known each 
other from children, and, whatever may be the weaknesses of one who 
is so dear to me, and who, I hope, has not altogether lost his hold on 
your own affections, m can still rely on each other. I shall speak to 
you with the utmost dependence on your friendship, and a reliance on 
your heart that is not second to tliat which 1 place on my dear 
lather’s ; for this is a subject on which there ought to be no concealment 
between m. cJt is impossible that one as manly, as upright, as honest 
I win say, as yourscli, can have lived so long m close intimacy with 
Rupert, and not be aware that be has marked defects of character.” 

‘^1 have long known that he is capricious,” I answ'ered, unwilling 
to be severe on the faults of Lucy’s brother, to Lucy’s own eai’ ; 
“ perhaps 1 might add, that I have known he pays too much attention 
to fashion, and the opinions of fashionable people.” 

“Nay. as wc cannot deceive ourselves, let us not attempt the 
ungrateful task of endeavouring to deceive each other,” that true- 
hearted girl replied, though she said this with so great an effort, that 
I was compelled to listen attentively to catch all she uttered, 
“ Rupert has failings worse than these. lie is mercenary ; nor is he 
always a man of truth. Heaven knows, how I have wept over these 
defects of chaniol cr, and the pam they have given me from childlioodl 
But, my dear, d(’ar father overlooks them all— or, rather, seeing 
them, he hopes all things ; it is hard for a parent to believe a child 
irreclaimable.” 

1 was unwilling to let Lucy say any more on this subject, for her 
voice, her countenance, I might almost say her whole figure, showed 
how much it cost her to say even this much of Rupeit;. 1 had long 
known that LUcy did not respect her brotiier as much as she could 
wish ; but this was never before betrayed to me in words, nor in any 
other manner, indeed, that would not have eluded the observation of one 
who knew the parlies less thoroughly than my sell*. 1 coidd perceive 
tliat she felt the awful conseoueuces she foresaw from her brother’s 
conduct gave me a claim on her sinceiity, and that she was suffering 
martyrdom, in order to do ail that lay in her own power to lessen the 
force of the blow that unworthy relative had inflicted. It would 
have been ungenerous in me to suffer such a sacrifice to continue a 
moment longer than-was necessary. 

“ Spare yourself, and me, dcaarest Lucy ” I eagerly said, " all expla- 
nations but those which are necessary to let me know the exact state 
of my sister’s case. I confess, I could wish to understand, however, 
the manner in which Rupert has contrived to explain away an engage- 
ment that has lasted four years, and which must have been the source 
of so much innocent confidence between Grace and himself.” 

"I was coming to that. Miles; and when you know it. yon will 
know' all. Grace has felt nis attentions to Emily Merton, for a long 
t&e; but there never was a verbal explanation wween them until 
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just befofe sbe kfl; town. Then she felt it due to herself to Icnow the 
trhih; and, after a conversation which was not very particular, yout' 
sister offered to release Kupert from his engaijement, did he in the 
least desire it.” 

“And what answer did he make to a proposal that was as generous 
as it was frank ? ” 

“I must do Grace the justice to say, Miles, that, in all she said, 
she nsed the utmost tenderness towards my brother. Still, I could 
not but gather the substa icc of what passed. Rupert, at first, 
affected to believe that Grao(;, horseK, wished to break the engage- 
ment 3 but, in this, you well know, her ingenuous simplicity would 
not permit him to succeed. She did not attempt to conceal how 
deeply she should feel the oliange in her situation, and l*w much it 
might infiuence her future happiness.” 

“Ay, that was like both of them— like Rupert, and like Grace,” I 
muttered, huskily. 

Lucy continued silent an instant, apparently to allow me to regain 
my self-command ; then she continued : — 

“When Rupert found that the responsibility of the rupture must 
rest on him. he spoke more sincerely. He owned to Grace ihat his 
views had cnangea ; said they were both too young to contract them- 
selves when they did, and that he had made an engagement to marry 
at a time when ne was ’uifii to bind himself to so soiemn a contract ; 
said something about minors, and concluded by speaking of his 
poverty and total inability to support a wife, now that Mrs. Rradfort 
Lad left me the whole of her property.” 

“ And this is the man who wusiies to make the world believe that 
he is the true heir ! nay, who told me himself tliat lie considers you 
as only a sort of trustee, to hold half ortwo-thirds of the estate, until 
he has had leisure to sow his wild oats ! ” 

“I know he has encouraged such notions. Miles,” Lucy answered, 
in a low voice ; “ how gladly would I realize his hopes, if things could 
be placed where we once thought they WTve ! Every dollar of Mrs. 
Bradfoit’s fortune would I reluKiuish with joy, to see Grace happy, 
or Rupert honest.” 

“ I am afraid we shall never see the first, Lucy, in this evil world 
at least.” 

“ I have never wished for this engagement, since I have been old 
enough to judge of my brother’s true character. He would ever have 
been too fickle, and of principles too light, to satisfy Grace’s heart, or 
her judgment. Tliere may have been some truth in his plea, that the 
engagement was too early and inconsiderately made. Persons so 
young can hardly know what will, or what will not, be necessary to 
their own cliaracters, a few years later. As it is, even Grace would 
now refuse to marry Rupert. She owned to me, that the Ijcaviest 
part of the blow was being undeceived in relation to his characler. I 
spoke to her with greater freedom tlian a sister ought to have used, 
perliapK ; but I wished to arouse her pride, as tlie nicaiis of saving , 
her. Alas! Grace is all affections, and ihosc once withered, 1 fear, 
Milos, the rest of her being will go with them.’' 

1 made no answer ; to tliis prophetic remark, Lucy’s visit to the 

M 
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shore, her manner, and all that she had sai^ conTmcin^ me that 
had, in a great degree, taken leave of hope. Wc conversed some time 
longer, retuiriing toward the cottage; but there was nothing further 
to cominnincatc, that it is necessary to record. Neither of us thought 
of self; and 1 would as soon have attempted to desecrate a church, 
as atteini>t to obtain ^any influence over Lucy, in my oto behalf, at 
such a moment, All my feelings reverted to my poor sister again; 
and 1 was dying with impatience to rciiirii to tiie sloop, whither, 
indeed, it was time to repair, ii)c sun Laving some time before di&> 
appealed, wliile even the twilight was di-awing to a close. 


CHM^TER V. 

**The fecrpcnt of the flcld, by art 
And spells, ifi won troni haiminjr, 

Bnt that which roils around the heart, 

Oil ! who hath power oi charnnuif ? ** 

Ih itrrw Meloifet, 

It was not easy 1o make Mr. llardinge a sharer in my impatience. 
He had taken a fancy io Marble, and was as much rejoiced at this 
accidental discovery of the mate’s parentage, as il lie had been one of 
the family himself. With such feelings, therefore, 1 had a good deal 
of difficulty in getting him away. I asked Marble to go off witli me, 
it being undci-stood that he tvas to be hinded again, in order to pass 
the first night of his recognition under his inotlicr’s roof. To this 
scheme, liowever, he raised aii (Ejection, as soon as told it was my 
intention to go dow'nthe river as far as New York, in quest of further 
medical advice, insisting on accompanying m?;, in order to obtain the 
thousand dollars with wdiich to face ’Stpurc Van Tassel, or, at least, 
his mortgage sale. Accordingly, there were leave-takings, and about 
si^t yre were all on board tlic sloop, 
i did not see, nor ffid 1 ask to see, my sister again that night. I 
bad not seen her, indeed, since the moment iiupert was discovered in 
oompany with the Merlons; and, to own the truth, I felt afraid to 
see her, knowing as 1 did Imw much her frame was apt to be affected 
by her mind. It appeared to me there remained but the single duty 
to perform, that of get ling below as fast as possible, iu order to obtain 
the needed medical aid. It is true wr possessed Post’s written instruc- 
tions, and knew his opinion, that the chief tiling was to divert Grace’s 
tffiouglits from dwclliu" on the great cause of her malady; but, now 
he had left us, it seemed as if I should neglect a most sacred duty, did 
I delay obtaining some other competent physician. 

The tide tum^ at nine, and we got immediately under way, with a 
light south-west wind. As for Marble, ignorant as Mr. Hardinge 
himself of the true condition of my sister, ho determined to celebrate 
his recent discoveries by a supper. I was about to object to the 
project, on account of Grace, but Lucy begged me to let him have 
his way ; such convivet as my late guardian and my own mate were 
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’but likely to be very boisterous ; and she fancied that the oonversatkm, 
Or such parts of it as should be heard tlirouj^h tlie bulkhead, mig^ht 
'^sem to divert the invalid’s mind from dwelling too intently on the 
accidental rencontre of the iriornijig. The scheme was consequently 
carried out : and, in the course of an horn-, the cabins of the Walline- 
ford presented a singnlar spectacle. In her bc^th was Grace, patiently 
and sweetly lending herself to her friend’s wish to seem to listen to 
her own account of the reason of the and to be amused 

by his sallies ; Lucy, all c; re and attoiitioii for her patient, as 1 could 
discover through the open door of the after- cabin, while she endea- 
voured to appear to enter into the business that was going on at the 
table, actually taking wine with the mate, and drinking to the happi- 
ness of his newly-found relatives ; Mr. Hardinge, oves^owdng with 
philanthropy, and so much engrossed wnth his companion’s good 
fortune as not to think of aught else at the moment ; Marble himself 
becoming gradually more under the influence of his new situation, as 
his feelings had time to gather force and take their natural direction ; 
while I was compelled to wear the semblance of joining in his festivi- 
ties, at an instant when my whole soul w*as engrossed with anxiety on 
behalf of Grace. 

"This milk is just the richest and best that ever came on board a 
vessel!” exclaimed the mate, as he\v«as about to wind up his own 
share of the repast vntli a cup of coilce ; " and as for butter, I can 
say I never tasted the article before. Little Kitty brought both 
down to the boat with her own hands, and that makes them so much 
the sweeter too, for if anything can add to ihe excellence of eatable;^ 
it is to have them pass tm'oiigh the hands of one’s own reJations, I 
dare say, Mr. Hardinge, now, j'ou have verified this, time and again, 
in your own experience P” 

"In feeling, my friend ; in feeling, often, though little in practice, 
in the sense that you mean. My family lias been my congregation, 
unless, indeed. Miles here, and liis beloved sister, can be added to my 
own cmldren in fact, as they certainly are in affection. But I can 
understand how butter made by the hands of one’s own mother, or by 
those of such a pretty niece as your Kitty, would taste all the 
sweeter.” 

"It’s such a providential thing, as you call it, to find such a mother 
in the bargain ! Now I might have discovered a slattern, or a scold, 
or a woman of bad character ; or one that never went to church ; or 
even one that swore and drank ; for, begging your pardon, Miss Lucy, 
just such creaturs are to be met with ; whereas^, instead of any of 
these disagreeable recommendations, I’ve fallen m with an A. No. 1 
mother ; ay, and such an old lady as the king of England himself 
need not be ashamed to own.* I felt a strong desire, Mr. Hardinge, 
to get down on my knees, and to ask the dear, good old soul, just to 
say, * God bless you, my dear son, Moses, Van IIiuEer, or 01o£^ what- 
ever your name may be.’” 

“And if you had, Mr. Marble, you would not liave been any the 

* In that day, all aUnsions to royalty were confined t^ the Majesty of Great 
Britalii; it being no tmeommon tlung, at the commcnceiL,.fltit of this centiuy, to 
hear ** The Sing*’ toasted at many of the best tablos of the country. 
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^orse for it. Such fecliuf^s do you liouour ; and no man need bti 
ashamed of desiring to receive apareulAs blessing.*’ 

suppose now, my dear sir/* added Marble, iijnocently, 'Mlmt is 
■what is called having a religious turn? I’ve often foreseen, that 
religion would fetch me up, in the long run ; and now that I aip alto- 
gether relieved from bitterness of heart on the subject of belonging 
to none, and no one’s hclonging to m('., my seni inicnts liavc undergone 
a great alteration, and 1 feel a wish to be at i)ea,ce with the whole 
human family— no, not with Iho whole ; 1 except that rascally old 
Van Tassel.” 

You must except no one— wc are told to ‘ love those that liate 
us, to bless those that curse us, and to pray for those that despite- 
My use us.’” 

Marble stared at Mr. ITardiuge ; for, to own the truth, it would 
have been difiicult, in a Cliristian laud, to meet with one of his years 
who had less religious instruction than bimseU'. It is ({uite probable 
that these familiar mandates Jiad never boon heard by him bemre ; but 
1 could see that he was a little struck with the profound morality 
that pervaded them ; a morabty to which no human heart appears to 
he so insensible as not in secret to acknowledge its sublimity. Still 
he doubted. 

“ Where arc we told to do this, my dear sir ? ” demanded Marble, 
after looking intently at the rector for a momoiit. 

Where r wliv. where we get all our divine precept and inspired 
morality, the lliblc. You must conm to wish this^ Mr. Van iWel 
goo^ instead of evil ; Iry to love, mstead of hating him.” 

*'Is that religion?” demanded the mate, in liis most dogmatical 
and determined maimer. 

‘^Itis Christianity— its spirit, its very essence; without which the 
heart cannot he right, let the tongue proclaim wluit delusion it may.” 

Marble had imbibed a sincere respect for my late guai*dian. equally 
from what he had heard me say in his favour, and what ho tad seen 
himself, of his benevolent leelmgs, kind-licartcd morality, and (excel- 
lent sense. Nevcriliclcss, it was not an easy matter to teach a being 
like Marble the lesson that he was to do good to those who used him 
despitefully : and just at that moiiKud he was in a frame of mind to (io 
almost anything else, sooner than paixloii Yan Tassel. All this I 
could seBj, und(jrstandlng the Tuan so well ; and, in order to prevent a 
useless discussion that might disturb my sister. 1 managed to change 
the discourse before it v as too late ; I say too late, because it is not 
easy to shake off two moralists who sustain their docti-ines as strongly 
as Mr. Ilardiiige and my mate. 

"1 am glad the name of tliis Mr. Van Tiissel has been mentioned,” 
I observed, ‘‘ as it may be well to Imve your advice, sir, concerning 
our best mode of proceeding in liis affair.” 

1 then related to Mr. Uardingc the histoiy of the mortgage, and 
the necessity there was fur promptitude, nuismucli as the sale was 
advertised for the ensuing week. My Into guardian was better ac- 
quainted with the country, up llie livt'r, than I was myself; and it 
was fortunate the subject was broached, as he soon convinced me tlic 
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oiiJjr course to be pursued was to put Marble asliore at Hudson, 
where, if too late for the regular stage, he might obtain some other 
conveTance, and proceed to town by land. This would barely leave, 
him time to transact nil the necessary business, and 1o be back in 
season to prevent the title to the Willow* Cove from passing into the 
usurer’s ^asp. As was usual with Mr. Ilardinge, he entered into 
this, as into every good w’ork, heart and hand, and immediately set 
about writing directions for Marble’s goveminent when he got ashore. 
Ttiis put an end to the banquet, and glad was I to see the table re- 
moved, and the other sigsi^ (»f a tranquil night reappear. 

It was twelve before iLc sloop was as low as Hudson, and I saw 
by our rate of sailing, that, indeed, there was little prospect of her 
reaching New York ni time for Marble’s necessities. He was landed, 
therefore, and Mr. liardingc mid mysell* accompanied*him to the 
stage-house, w^herc wo ascerfained that the next morning after break- 
fast he would be enabled to get into the stage, wMcJi would reach 
town in the evening of the succeeding day. But this was altogether 
too slow for Marble’s impatience. He insisted on procuring a pri- 
vate conveyance, and we saw^ him drive out of tlie long street that 
then composed most of the city of Hudson, at a slapping pace, 
about one o’clock in the morning. This important duty discharged, 
Mr. Hardinge and 1 rctunicd to the sloop in which Neb had been 
standing off and on, in waiting for us, and again made sail down the 
river. When I turncvl in, the Wallingford was getting along at the 
rate of about five miles the hour ; the wind having freshened, and 
come out at the w*estward, a quarter that just enabled her to lay her 
course. 

Tlie reader will easily imagine 1 did not oversleep myself the fol- 
lowing morning. M y uneasiness w\as so great, indeed, that 1 dreamed 
of the dreadful accident which had produced rny father’s death, and 
then fancied that I saw him, ray mother, and (Iracc, all interred at 
the same time, and in the same grave. Fortunately, the wind stood 
at the west, and the sloop was already within twenty miles of the creek 
at Clawbonny. when 1 got on deck. All was quiet in the after-cabin ; 
and, Mr. Hardinge still continuing in his berth, T went out to breathe 
the fresh morning air, wtliont speaking to any below. There was 
no one on the quarter-deck but Hie pilot, who was at the helm; 
thoufA I saw a pair of legs beneath the boom, close in with the mast, 
that I knew to be Neb’s, and a neat, dark petticoat that 1 felt cer- 
tain must belong to Chloe. 1 approached the spotp intending to 
question the former on the subject of the weather duruig his watch ; 
but, just as about to hail him, 1 heai’d the young lady say, in a 
more animated tone than was discreet for the charaoter of the con- 
versation— 

“No, nehher. sah — nehber, widout dc apperbaiion of my modder 
and de whole famerly. Mattermony a berry difler t’ing. Neb, from 
what you surnoses. Now, many a young mgger gentleman imagine 
dat he has omy to coax his gal to say ‘ yes,’ and den dey goes to de 
clergy and stands up for de blessin’, and imagines all right for de 
and for de present time, all which is just a derlusiou and 
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a deration. No, sah ; niattermony a heriy differ t’ing from iki m 
any ola lady can tell you. De fuss t’ing m mattermouy is to hao a 

" Wen, Chloe, and haVn’t I bad dis berry consent from you, now 
for most two year?” 

"Ay, dat not de consent 1 surpnscs. You wouldu*t t’ink. Neb, 
on^atcfiil feller, io get mam* widout first askin’ de consent of 
Masser Mile, I do sui’i)ose ! You, who has been liis oto waiter so 
long, and has gone to seawid him so often; and has saved his life ; 
and has helped kill so many hateful saverges ; and has been on a 
desert conternent wid liim.” 

"I nebber told you dat, Chloc—I said on an island.” 

^ “Well, what’s tlic dificr? You cannot fell njc anyt’ing of ederca> 
tion, Neb ; for I hab hear Miss Grace and Miss Lucy say deir lesson 
so often, dat I sometime surposes I can say ’em all, one by one, 
fdmost as well as* my young lady, ’emsclves. No, Neb; on dat sub- 
jeok better be silent. You been inucii too busy, ebber to be eder- 
oated; and, il* I do marry you, remember 1 now teU yoii, 1 shall not 
enter into mattermony wid you on account, of any edercation you 
hab.” 


“All Clawbonny say dat we can make as good a couple, Chloe, as 
ebber stood up togedacr.” 

“All Clawbonny don’t know much of mattermony, Neb. People 
talks inderskrimernaterly. and doesn’t know wluit dey says, too often. 
In de fuss place my modder, my own born modder, npposes our uner, 
and dat is a great diffcrculty to begin wid. When a bom modder 
upposes, a darter ouglit to fink scbberal time.” 

"Let me speak to’Masser Mile; he’ll fetch up her objeckshun wid 
a round turn.” 

"What dat. Neb P” 

"It mean Masser will order her to consent.” 

“Dat nebber saterfy my conscience, Neb. We be nigger, dat true ; 
but no Clawbonny master ebber tell a Clawbonny slube to get marry, 
or not to get marry, as he choose. Dat would be intoUabiuk and not 
to be supported ! No ; mattermony is religion ; and religion ffee. No 
colour’ young lady hab vergin afleekvsbun, to t’row ’em away on just 
whom her masser say. But, Neb, dere one odder differculty to otu* 
imer dat I don’t know — sometim^ 1 feel awful about it ! ” 

As Chloe now spoke naturally, for the first time, Neb was evidently 
startled; and I had sutiicient aniUsemcTit, and sufficient curiosity, to 
remain stationary in order to hear what tliis new obstacle might be. 
The voice of the iiegress was music itself; almost as sweet as Lucy’s ; 
and 1 was stnick with a slight tremor that pervaded it, as she so sud- 
denly put an end to all her own affectation of sentiment, and nipped 
her airs and graces, m it might be, in the bud. 

“ Nebber talk to me of matiemony. Neb,” Chloe continued, almost 
sobbing as she spoke, “ wliile Miss Grace be in dis berry bad way ! 
It hard enough to see her look so pale and melercholy, widout 
Pinking of becomin’ a wife.” 

" Mm Qi*aoe will grow better, now Masser Mile earry her on do 
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water. If he only take lier to sea, site get so fat and hearty, it 
hbbin’ wid her!^* 

Ciiloe did not acqnicsce in tliis opinion ; she rather insistod thai 
“IMiss Grace” was ailojsether too delicafc and refined a person to 
live m a ship. But the circumstance that struck me witli tlie greatest 
force, in tliis characteristic dialogue, was the fact- tliatChloe betrayed 
tome the conaciousncs'»- of the cause of sister’s indisposition; 
while true to Itci' sex's instincts, and faithful to her duty, the girl 
completely' concealed it from her lover. 1 was also oppressively 
struck AAuth the melancholy forebodings that ai>peared in Chloe’s 
maimer, rather than in her w ords, and wliicli made it apparent that 
she doubted of her young mistress’s recovery. Slie concluded the 
conversation by saying — 

"No, no, Neb- don’t talk to me of n'atlcrmony while Miss Grace 
so ill ; and if anything should happen, you ne(;d nc-bber tUlk to me of 
it, at all. I could nebber thuk of any [union] should anjd’ing 
happen to Miss Grace. Lub [love] will di(3"forcbber in de family, 
when Miss Grace die !” 

I turned away, at tin's speech, tlic tears starting to my eves, and 
saw Lucy standing in the companion-way. Siie was waiting to speak 
to me, and no sooner caught my eye, than beckoning me to her side, 
she let me know that my sister desired to see me. Erasing every 
sign of emotion as soon as possible, 1 descended with Lucy, and was 
soon at the side of my sister’s berth. 

Grace received me witli an aiigciic smile ; but. I almost gasped for 
breath as 1 noticed the prodigious change that had come over her in 
so brief a space. She now looked more like a being of another world 
than ever; and this, too, immediately after coming from •'he refresh- 
ment of a night’s rest. 1 kissed her forehead, which haci an unna- 
tural chill on it, I thought; and 1 felt the feeble pressure of an arm 
that was throwm afiectionaiely round my neck. I then sat. down on 
the transom, still holdmg my sister’s inunh Graec looked anxiously 
at me for half a minute, ere she spoke, tis if to ascertain how furl 
was conscious of her su nation. 

“Lucy tolls me, brotbeiV bhe at length siiid, "that you think of 
caiTyi ng mo down the rivei, as far as town, in order to got further 
advice." I hope this is a mistake of our dear Lucy’s, however?” 

" It is not, Grace. If tlie wind stand licre at llic westward, I hope 
to have you in Lucy’s own house in AV all Street, by t o-movi ow evening. 
I know she will receive you hospitably, and have venturcil to form 
the plan witliout consulting you on the subject.” 

"Better that 1 should he at Clawbonny — if anything can now dc 
me good, brother, it will be native air, and pure country air. Hearken 
to my reliucst, and stop at the creek.” 

“ Your serious reijucst, Grace, will be a law to me, if made on due 
reflection. This growing feebleiies.s, liowever, alarms me; and I 
cannot justify it to myself not to send for advice.” 

"lleraember. Miles, it is not yet twenty-four hours since one of th« 
ablest men of the country saw me. Wc have bis written iustmctipnB; 
and, all that ma n can do for me, they will do for me. No, brother ; 
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listen to my entreaties, and go into tlie creek; I pine, I pine to be 
again at dear Clawbonny, "n here alone I can enjoy anything like peace 
of body or mind. This vessel is nnsnited to me ; 1 cannot think of a 
future, or pray in it. Brother, dearest brother, carry me home, if you 
love me!” 

There was no resisting such an appeal. I went on deck with a 
heavy heart, and gave the necessary orders to the pilot ; and, in about 
eight-and-forty hours after we emerged into th(‘. Hudson, we left that 
noble^ stream again, to shoot beneath the shaded, leafy banks of our 
own inlet. Grace ^vas so feeble as to be carried to the chaise, in 
which slic was supported by Inioy, during the sliorfc drive t-o the house. 
'When I reached my own dwelling, I found Mr. Havdinge pacing the 
little portico, or piazza, w^aiting for my arrival, with an uneasiness of 
manner that at once proclaimed liis anxiety to see rnc. He had 
driven the Ifbrse of the chaise, and had imbibed a first impression of 
Grace’s danger. 

“Miles, my dear boy~my second son”— -the simple-hearted, 
excellent old man eomineneea; “iMiles, mv dear boy, the hand of 
God has been laid heavily on us— jour beloved sister, my own 
precious Grace, is far more iU than 1 had any idea of, before this 
morning.” ^ ^ 

“ She is in the liarids of her merciful Creator,” T said, stnigglingto 
command myself, “ wdio, 1 greatly fear, is about to call her from a 
world that is not good enough for one so innocent and pure, to take 
her to himself. 1 liave foreseen this from the liour 1 nrst met her, 
after my rctum ; though a single ray of hope dawned on me, when 
Post advised the ohan^cio of scene. So far from producing good, this 
excursion has produced evil ; and she is much worse than when we 
left home.” 

“ Siudi short-sighted mortals are we ! — Bui what can we do, my 
boy? — 1 conl'ess my judgment, my faculties Ihemselves, are nearly 
annihilated by the suddenness of this shoidc. I had supposed her 
illness some trifling complaint that youth and care would certainly 
remove ; and here \ve stand, as it might be, at the call of the trum- 
pet’s blast, almost around her grave !” 

" I am most anxious to lean on your wisdom and experience, my 
dear sir, at tliis critical moment; if you will advise, 1 shall be happy 
to follow your instructions.” 

"We mn.4 lean on God, Miles,” answered my worthy guardian, 
still pacing the piazza, the tears rimiimg down liis clieeks in streams, 
and speaking so huskily as barely to be intelligible; “yes, wc will 
have the prayers of the congregation next Sunday morning : and most 
devout and lieartfelt prayers they will ho ; for her own sainted mother 
was not more deservedly loved ! To he called away so young — to die 
in the first bloom of youth aud loveliness, as it w'cre— but, it is to go 
to her God! Wc must endeavour to think of hex gain —to rejoice 
over, ratker than mourn her loss.” 

" I grieve to perceive that you regard my sister’s case as so entirely 
hopeless, sir.” 

“Hopeless 1 — It is full of the brightest promise ; and when I come 
to look calmly at it, my reason tells me 1 ought not to grieve. Stilly 
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MileSj the lo 3 s of Lucy, herself, would scarce be a more severe blow 
to me. I have loved her from childhood, cared for her as for one of 
my own, and feel the same love for her tliat I should feel for a second 
daughter. Your parents were dear to me, and their children have 
always appeared to me to belong to my own blood. Had I not been 
your guardian, boy, and you and Grace been comparatively so rich, 
while I and mine were so poor, it would have been the first wish of 
mv heart to have seen Uupert and Grace, you and Lucy, united, 
which would have made you all my beloved children alike. 1 often 
thought of this, until T found it necessary to repress the hope, lest 1 
should prove unfaithful lo iny'trust. Now^ indeed, Mrs. Bradlbrt’s 
bequest miglit have smoothed over every (Ufiiciilty; but it came too 
late ! It was not to be ; Providence had ordered etherise.*' 

‘/You had an ardent supporter of your scheme in^nc of your 
children, at least, sir.” 

“ So you have given me to understand, Miles, and I regret that 
I was informed of the fact so late, or I might liave contrived to keep 
off other 3 'ouug men while you were at sea, or until an oppor- 
tunity offered to enable you to secure my daughter’s affections. 
That done, neither time nor distance could have displaced you; 
the needle not being more true than Lucy, or the laws of nature 
more certain.” 

"The knowledge of ihese sterling qualifies, sir, only makes me 
regret my having conic too late, so mupli tlie more.” 

"It was not lo be at one time, 1 did think Eupert and Grace 
had a preference for each otlicr ; but I must have been deceived. 
God hud ordered it otherwise, and wisely no doubt ; as ius omnisci- 
ence foresaw the early drooping of this lovely flower. 1 suppose 
their having been educated together, so much like brother and sister, 
has been the reason there was so much indifference to each other’s 
merits. You have been an exception on account^ of your long 
absences. Miles, and you must look to those absences for the consola- 
tion and relief you will doubtless require. Alas ! alas ! that I could 
not now fold Grace to my heart, as a daugliter and a bride, instead 
of standing over her grave ! Nothing but llupert’s diffidence of hia 
own claims^ during our days of povert y, could have prevented him 
from submitting himself to so much loveliness and virtue. I acquit 
the lad of insensibilLty ; for nothing but the sense of poverty, and 
the pride of a poor gentleman, added perhaps to the brotherly 
regard he has always felt for Grace, could have kept him from 
seeking her hand. Grace, properly enough, would have requited his 
affection.” 

Such is a specimen of tlie delusion under wliich we live daily. 
Here was my sistiu* dying of blighted affections, under my own roof: 
and the upright, couseiciitious father of the wretch who had produced 
this withering evil utterly unconscious of the wrong that had been 
done ; still regarding his son with the partiality and induJgcnce of a 
fond parent. To me, it seemed incredible at the time, that un- 
suspecting integrity could carry its simplicity so far; but 1 have since 
lived long enough to know that mistakes like these are constantly 
occurring around us ; effects being hourly attributed to causes with 
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which they have no connection ; and causes bemg followed down to 
effects, that are as imagimu 7 as human sagacity is faulty. As for my- 
self, I can safely say* that in scarce a circumstance of my life* that has 
brought me the least under the cognizance of the public* have I ever 
been judged justly. In various instances have I been praised for acts 
tliat were either totally without any merit, or, at least, the particular 
merit imputed to them; while 1 have been even persecuted for 
deeds that deserved praise. An hislancc or two of the latter of these 
cases of the false judgment of the world will be laid before the 
reader as I proce(;d. 

Mr. Hardmgc continued for some lime to expatiate on the loveHuess 
of Grace’s character, and to betray the weight of the blow he had 
received, in gaining this sudden knowledge of her danger. He 
seemed to pass all at once from a slate of inoousideratc security to 
one of iota] hopeh'ssness, and found the shock so much harder to 
endure. At length he sent for Lucy, with whom he continued 
closeted for near an hour. 1 ascertained, afteiwai'ds, that lie ques- 
tioned Ihe dear girl closely on the subject of my sister’s malady; even 
desiring to know if her affections were any way connect f;d with this 
extra ordinar}^ sinking of the vital powers ; but not in the slightest 
degree iucliniu" to the distrust of linperrs being in any manner 
implicated in llic affair. Lucy, truthful and frank as she was, felt 
the uselessness, nay, the danger, of enlightening her father, and 
managed to evade all his more delicate inciuirics, without involving 
herself in falsclioods. She well knew, if he were apprised of the rciU 
state of the case, that Rupert would nave been sent forj and every 
reparation it was in his power to make would have been insisted on, 
as an act of justice ; a hopeless and dist‘'cssiug attempt to restore the 
confidence of unbounded love, and the esteem which, once lost, is 
gone for ever. Perhaps the kccncsi. of all Gracc/s sufTcrinffS pro* 
ceeded from the consciousness of the total want of vuerit in the man 
she had so effectually enshrined in i’cr heart, ihai lie could only be 
ejected by breaking in pieces and utteily destroying the tenement that 
liad so long contained him. With ordinal y notions, this change of 
opinion might have sufficed for the pvi poses of an effectual cure; 
but my poor sister was differently constituted. She had ever been 
different from most of her sex, in intensity of feeling ; and had come 
near dying, while still a child, on the occasion of the direful catastrophe 
of my father’s loss; and ihe decease of even our mother, though 
long expected, had come near to extinguish the flame of bfc in the 
daughter. As I have already said more than once, a being so sensitive 
and so pure, ever seemed better filled for the regions of bliss, than 
for the collisions and sorrows of thi? wmiid. 

Now we were at Clawbonny again, 1 scarce knew how to employ 
myself. Grace I could not see ; Lucy, who took the entire manage- 
ment of the invalid, requiring for her rest and quiet. In this she did 
but follow the directions of reason, as well as those left by Post ; and 
I was fain to yield, knowing that my sister could not possibly have a 
more ju(bcious or a more tender nurse. 

The different persons belonging to the mill and the form came to 
me for directions, which I was compelled to give with thoughts 
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en^ssed with th« state of my sister. More ilian once I endeaTOured 
to arouse myself; and, for a few minutes, seemed to enter, if I did not 
truly enter, with interest into, the affairs presented to my considera- 
tion; hut, these little rallies were merely so many attempts atsehf- 
delnsion, and I finally referred everything to the respective persons 
entrusted vvdth the different branches of the duty, bidding them act as 
they had been accustomed to do ui my absence. 

^'^Why, yes, Masser Mile,” answered the old negro who was the 
head man m the field, " dis berry well, if he can do it. Remember 
1 alway hab Masser Harlinge to talk to me aboiit*c crop, and 
sich t’ing, and dat a won’erful help to a poor nigger when he in a 
nonplush.” 

Surely, Hiram, yon are a better husbariclmau than IVIr. Hardinge 
and myself put together, and cannot want the advicv'. of flither to tell 
yon how to raise corn, or to get m hay ! ” 

‘'I)at berry true, sah—so true, I won’t deny Ijim. 
how it be, Masser Mile; a nigger do Tub to talk, anc 
work won’erfulJy, to get a good dispute, afore) lie liepin. 

As respects the blacks, this was strictly true. Tiiougli as respectful 
as slavery and habit could make them, they were so opinionated and 
dogmatical, each in bis or her sphere, that not lung short of a down- 
right assertion of authority could piodncc submission io any notions 
but their own. They loved to argue the clifibiTnl points connected 
with their several duties, but they did not like to be convinced. 
Mr. Hardinge would discuss with them, from a sense of duty, and he 
would invariably yield, unless in cases that involved moral principles. 
On all such points, and they were not of unfrequent occu^'ronce in a 
family of so many blacks, he wjis as inflexible as the laws of the Medes 
and rersians ; but, as respected the w heat, the potatoes, the orchards, 
the mill, or the sloop, he usually submitted to tlie ex])erience of those 
more familiar with the business, after having discussed the matters in 
council. This rendered him exceedingly popular at Clawbonny, the 
persuaded usually having the same sort of success in the world as a 
good bstener. As for the rector liimself. after so many long dis- 
cussions, he began to tbink he had actually influenced the different 
steps adopted; the cause of one of the illusions I have already 
portrayed. 

Old Hiram did not quit me when he came for instructions, alias a 
" dispute,” without a word of inquiry touching Grace. I could see 
that the marm had passed among the slaves, and it was quite touching 
to note the effect it produced on their simple minds. It would have 
been sufficient for them to love her, that Grace was their young 
mistress; but such a mistress as she had ever been, and one so 
winning in manner and person, they might be said almost to warship 
her. 

berry sorry to hear Miss Grace be onwell, sab,” said old Hiraip, 
looking at me sorrowfully. ” It go hard wid us all, if anything happen 
dsre/ 1 always s’posc, Masser Mile, dat Miss Grace and Masm 
Rupert eome togeder, some time; as we all expects you and Miss 
Lucy will. Dem are happy days, sah, at Clawnbonny, for den we 
aii know our new masser and new missus from de cradle. No^ 


Blit, you know 
I it help along 
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tto,— we can ncbber spare Miss Grace, sah : even 1 should miss hot 
irt’e field!” 

The verj; blacks had observed the state of thin^fs which Lad deluded 
my poor sister ; and the slave had penetrated his master's secret. I 
turned away abmptly from the negro, lest he should also detect the 
evidence ot the weakness extorted by his speech from the eyes oi 
manhood. 


CHAPTER Yh 

‘'I.ike the lily 

cThal once was mistresB of the Held, and floumlied, 

I’ll hang my head, and pen&U.’* 

Qitt'en Cntherine. 

J SAW little of Lucy that night. She met us at evening prarers, 
and tears v cre in her eyes as she arose from her knees. Without 
speaking, she kissed her father for good night, more affectionately 
than ever, I i bought, and then turned to ino. Her liand was ex- 
tended (we had seldom met or parted for eighteen years, without 
observing this little act of kindness), but she did not —nay, could not. 
speak. I pressed the little hand fervently in my own, and relinquished 
it again, in the same eloquent silence. She was seen no more by us 
untu next day. 

The breakfast had ever been a happy meal at Clawbonny. My 
father, though merely a shiji-mastcr, was one of the better chiss; and 
he had imbibed many notions, iu Die course of his different voyages, 
that placed him much in advance of ilie ordinary habits of his day and 
country. Then an American ship-master is usually superior to those 
of other countries. This arises from some of tlie peculiarities of our 
institutions, as well as from the circumstance that the navy is so 
small. Among other improvements, my father had broken in upon 
the venerable American custom of swallowing a meal as soon as out 
of bed. The breakfast at Clawbonny, from my eaiRest infancy, or as 
long as I can remember, had been eaten regularly at nine o'clock^ a 
happy medium between t he laziness of dissipation and the hurry of ill- 
formed habits. At that hour the whole family used to meet, still fresh 
from a night's repose, and yet enlivened and gay by an hour or two of 
exercise m the open air, iusteacl of coming to the family board half 
asleep, with a sort of drowsy sulkiness, as if the meal were a duty, and 
not a pleasure. We ate as leisurely as keen appetites would permit * 
laughed, chatted, related the events of the morning, conversed of 
qur plans for the day, and indulged our several tastes and humours 
like people who had been up and stirring, and not hke so many drowsy 
drones swallowing our foodf for form’s sake. The American breakfast 
has been celebrated by several modem writers, and it deserves to be. 
though certainly not to be compared to that of France. Still it mi^ht 
be far better than it is, did our people understand the mood in which 
it oudit to be enjoyed. 

While on this subject, the reader will excuse an old pro* 
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1 say a word on the state of the science of the table in general, 
as it IS put in practice in this great republic. A writer of thS coun- 
try, one Mr. Cooper, has somewhere said that the Americans are the 
grossest feeders in the civilized world, and warns his coimtrymen to 
remember that a national character may be formed in the kitchen. Tliis 
remark is commented on by Captain Marryatt, who calls it both unjust 
' and ill-natured. As for the ill nature I shall say nothing, unless it be 
to remark that I do not well see how that which is imaeniahly true 
ought to be thought so veryi'l-natured. TJiat it is true, every American 
who has seen much of oi her lands must know. Captain Marryatt\s 
allegation that the tables are good in the large towns, has nothing 
to do with the merits of this question. The larger American towns 
are among the best eating and drinking portions of tlie^irorld. But 
what are they as compared to the whole country ? What arc the pub- 
lic tables, or the tables of the refined, as compared to the tables of the 
mass, even in these very towns? All things are to be judged of by the 
rules, and not by the exceptions. Because a small portion of the 
American population understand uliat good cookery is, it by no means 
follows that all do. AVho would think of saying that the people of 
England live on white bait and venison, because the nobility ana gen- 
try (the aldermen inclusive) can enjoy both, in the seasons, ad libitum? 
I suspect tliis Mr. Cooper knows quite as well what lie is about, when 
writing of America, as any European. ^ If pork fried in grease, and 
grease pervading half the other dishes, vegetables cooked without any 
art, and meats done lo rags, make a good table, then is tliis Mr. Cooper 
wrong, and Captain Marryatt right, and mce versa. As yet, while 
nature has done so much in America, art has done but little. Much 
compared with numbers and time, certainly, but little as compared 
with what numbers and time have done elsewhere. Nevertheless, 1 
would make an exception iu favour of America, as respects the table 
of one country, though not so much in connection with the coarseness 
of the feeding as in the poverty of the food. I consider the hiehei 
parts of Germany to be the portions of the Christian world where 
eating and drinking axe in the most primitive condition ; and that jpait 
of this great republic which Mr. Alison would probably call the Slate 
of New England, to come next. In abundance and excellence of food 
in the native form, America is particularly favoured; Bdtimore being 
the very nucleus of all that is exquisite in the great business of masti- 
cation. Nevertheless, the substitution of cooks from the interior of 
New England, for the present glistening tenants of her kitchens, 
would turn even that paradise of the epicure into a sort of oleaginous 
waste. Enough of cookery. 

Lucy did uot appear at prayers next morning! I felt her absence as 
one feels the certainty of some dreadful evil. Breakfast was announced : 
still Lucy did not appear. The table was .smoking and hissing ; and 
Homeo Cilawboimy, who acted as the every-day house-servant, or foot- 
man, had several times intimated that it might be well to commence 
“iperations, as a cold breakfast was very cold comfort. 

"Miles, my dear hoy.^' observed Mr. Ilardinge, alter opening the 
door lo look for the absentee halfadojseii tmies, " we will wait no 
longer. My daughter, no doubt, ij^itcnds to breuki'ast with Grace, to 
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keep the poor dear giii company ;^for if is dull work to bpeakfast by 
oneself. You and I miss Xjucy sadly, at i.his veiy moment, though we 
have each other’s company to console us.” 

We had juet taken oar seats, when the door slowly opened, and 
Lacy entered the room. 

“ Good moiTiinfj, dearest father,” said the sweet girl, passing an 
arm round Mr. Ilai'dingc's neck, with more than her usual tendeziiefis 
of maimer, and imprintin^^ a long kiss on his hald head. “ Good morn- 
ing, Mdes,” stretcliing towards uie a hand, but averting her face, as 
if afraid it might reveal too much, when exposed fully to my anxious 
end inquiring gaze, “ Grace passed a pretty quiet night, and is, I 
think, a little less disturbed tliis morning than she was yesterday.” 

N either Gf us ansu cred or questioned the dear nurse. What a break- 
fast was that, compared to so many hundreds in which I had shared 
at that very table, and in that same room ! Three of the accustomed 
faces were there, it is true; all the appliances were familiar, some 
dating os far back as the time of the first Miles i Romeo, now a grey- 
headed and wrinkled negro, wjis in his usual place ; but Chloe, who 
WM accustomed to pass often between her young mistress and a cer- 
tain closet, at that meal, which never seemed to have all we wanted 
arranged on the table at first, was absent, as was that precious “young 
mMress” herself. “Gracious Providence 1” I mcntc^y ejaculatea, 
*‘is it thy will it should ever be thus ? Am I never again to see those 
dove-like eyes turned on me in sisterly affection from the head of my 
table, as I have so often seen them, on hundreds and hundreds of 
occasions ?” Lucy’s spirits had sometimes caused her to laugli mer- 
rily; and her musical voice once used to mingle with Rupert’s and my 
own more manly and deeper notes, in something like authble mirth ; 
not that Lucy was ever boisterous or loud : but, in early ^Ihood, she 
had been gay aud animated, to a d^ree that often blended with the 
noisier clamour of us boys. With Grace, this liad never happened. 
She seldom spoke, except in moments when the rest were still; and 
her laugh was rarely audible, though so often heartfelt and joyous. ^ It 
may seem strange to those who have never suffered the pang of feeling 
thfd such a customary circle was broken up for ever; but, that mora- 

K *' e first in widen I keenly feit that my sister was lost to me, I 
y missed her graceful, moqueut silence I 
“ Miles,” said Lucy, as sht rose from the table, tears trembling on 
her eyelids as she spoke, “ half an hour hence come to the family room. 
Grace wishes to see you there this morning, and I have not been able 
lo deny her request. She is w^ak, but tlunks the visit will do her 
good. Lo not fail to be punctual, as waiting might distress her. Good 
morning, dearest papa ; when I want you, I will send for you ” a 
Lucy left us with these ominous notices, and I felt the necessity of 
going on the lawn for air. I walked my half-hour out, and rotuttMsd 
to the house in time to be punctual to the appointment. Giloe met 
me at the door, and led the way in silence towards the family room. 
Her hand was no sooner laia on the latch than Lucy appeared, 
beckoning me to enter. I found Grace reclining on that small settee, 
or cameuse, on which we had held oui first interview, looking pallid 
and uneasy, but still looking lovely and as ethereal as ever. She held 
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mA a ted sodd tte I saw te sknce towards its 

M askti^ to be left with me alone. As for myselt, I could not 
Taking my old place, I drew my sister's head on ray bosom, ana eat 
holding it in silence for many painful minutes. In that position I 
could conceal tite tears ■which forced themselves from my eyes, it 
exceeding all my powers to repress these evidences of human grief. 
As I took my place, the figure of Lucy disappeared, and the door 
closed. 

I never knew how Jong a time Grace and I continued in that tender 
attitude, 1 was not in a state of mind to note such a fact, mid have 
since striven hard to forget most that occurred in that solemn inter- 
view. After a lapse of so many years, however, I find memory pm- 
folly accurate on all the leading circumstances, though it was im- 
possible to recall a point of which I took no heed at the moment. 
Such tliiims only as made an impression is it in my power to relate. 

When Urace gently, and I might add faintly, rmsed herself from my 
bosom, she turned on me eyes that were filled with a kind anxiety on 
my account rather than on her own. 

"Brother,” she said, earnestly, “the will of God most be submitted 
to^I am very, verp ill— broken in pieces— I grow weaker every 
hour. It is not right to conceal such a truth from ourselves, or from 
ea,ch other.” 

I made no reply, ah hough she evidently paused to give me an 
opportunity to sbeak. 1 could not have uttered a syllable to have 
saved my life. The pause was impressive, rather than long, 

"I have sent for you, dearest Milos,” my sister contirned, "not 
that I think it probable I shall be called away soon or suddenly— God 
will spare me for a little while, I humbly trust, in order to temper the 
blow to those I love ; but he is about to call me to him, and we must 
all be prepared for it; you, and dear, dear Lucy, and my beloved 
guardian, as well as myself. I have not sent for you even to tell you 
tliis ; for Lucy gives me reason to believe you expect the separation; 
but I wish to speak to you on a subject that is very near my heart, 
wliile 1 have strength and fortitude to speak on it at all. rromise 
me, dearest, to be calm, and to listen patiently.” 

" Your slightest wish will be a law to me, beloved, most precious 
sister; I shml listen as if w^e were in our days of childish confidence 
and happiness— though I fear those days are never to return !” 

" Feel not thus, Miles, my noble-hearted, manly brother. Heaven 
will not desert you, unless you desert your God ; it does not deseil me, 
but angels beckon me to its bliss I Were it not for you and Lucy, 
and my dear, dear guardian, the hour of my departure would be a 
moment of pure feheity. But wc will not talk of this now. You 
must prepare yourself, Miles, to hear me patiently, audio be indulgent 
to my last wishes, even should they seem unreasonable to your mind 
at first.’' 

" I have told you, Grace, that a request of yours will be a law to me j 
have no hesitation, therefore, in letting me know any, or all your 
wishes.” 

" Let us, then, speak oi worldly things ; for the last time, I trust, 
my brother. Sincerely do X hope that Hus wtlJ be the last occasion 
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on which 1 shall ever be called to allude to them. 'Ihis dutv dfs* 
charged, all that will remain to me on earth will be the love I bear 
mv friends. This Heaven itself will excuse, as 1 shall strive not to 
let it lessen that 1 bear my God.” 

Grace paused, and I sat wondering what was to follow, though 
touched to the heart by her beautiful resignation to a fate that to most 
80 voung would seem bard to be borne. 

" Miles, my brother,” she continued, looking at me anxiously. " we 
have not spoken much of your success in your last voyage, though 
I have understood that you have materially increased your means.” 

'^‘It has quite equalled my expectations; and, rich in my ship and 
ready money, I am content, to say nothing of Clawbonny. Do what 
you will with your own, therefore, my sister ; not a wish of mine shall 
ever grudge a dollar; I woidd rather not be enriched by your loss. 
Make your bequests freely, and I shall look on each and ail of them 
as so many memorials of your affectionate heart and many virtues.” 

Grace’s cheeks dushed, and I cotdd see that she was extremely 
gratified, thouch still tremblingly anxious. 

” You doubtlees remember that by our father’s will. Miles, my pro- 
perty becomes youre, if I die %viihout children before I reach the age 
of twenty-one ; while yours would have been mine under the same 
circumstances. As I am barely twenty, it is out of my power to make 
a legal wiU.” 

”It is in your power to make one that sliall be equally binding, 
Grace. I will go this instant for pen, ink, and paper: and, as you 
dictate^ will I write a will that shall be even more binding than one 
that might come within the rules of the law.” 

*^Nay, brother, that is unnecessary ; all I wish I have already said 
in a letter addi'essed to yourself; and which, should you now approve 
of it. will be found among my papers as a memorandum. But tliere 
should be no misapprehension between you and me, dearest Miles, I 
do not wish you even fully to consent to my wislies, now ; take time 
to consider, and let your judgment have as much influence on your 
decision as your own excellent heart.” 

“ I am as ready to decide at this raomciit as I sliall be a year hence. 
It is enough for me that you wish the thing done, to have it done, 
sister.” 

” Bless you— bless you— brother,” said Grace, affectionately press- 
ing my hand to her heart, ‘'not so much that you consent to do as I 
wish, as for the spirit and manner in which you comply. StiU, as I 
ask no trifle, it is proper that I release you from edl pledges here 
given, and allow yea time for reflection. Then, it is also proper you 
should know the lull extent of what you promise.” 

” It is enough for me that it will be in my power to perform wbat 
you desire ; further than that I make no stipulation.” 

I could see that Grace was profoundly struck with this proof of my 
attachment ; but her own sense of right was too just and active to 
suffer the matter to rest thci'c. 

“I must explain further,” she added. Hardinge has been a 

most faithful steward ; and, by tneans of economy, during my louff 
minority, the little cost that has attended my manner of nvingi and 
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fortunate investments that have been made of interest-money, I 
find myself a ^od deal richer than 1 had supposed. In r^quishin^ 
my property, Miles, you will relinquish rather more than two-and- 
twenty thousand dollars ; or quite twelve hundred a year. There 
ought to be no misapprehensions on this subject, between us ; least of 
all at such a moment.'* ^ 

wish it were more, my sisier, since it gives von pleasure to 
bestow it. If it will render you any happier to perfect any of your 
plans, taJke ten thousand of my own, ana add to the sum which is 
now yours. I would increase, rather than lessen your means of 
doii^ good." 

'‘Mues— Miles," said Grace, dreadfully agitated, “talk not thus— 
it almost shakes my purpose ! But no : listen now to my»wishes, for 
I feel this will be the last time 1 shall ever dare to speak on the 
subject. In the first placa I wish you to purchase some appropriate 
ornament, of the value of nve hundred dollars, and present it to Lucy 
as a meraori^ of her friend. Give also one thousand dollars in money 
to Mr. Hardinge, to be distributed in charity. A letter to him on the 
subject, and one to Lucy, will also bo found among my papers, 
There still remain enough to make suitable presents to tne slaves, 
and leave the sum of twenty thousand dollars entire and untouched." 

“ And what shall I do with these twenty thousand dollars, sister ?" 
I asked, Grace hesitating to nroceed. 

That sum, dearest Miles, 1 wish to go to Rupert. You know that 
he is totally without fortune, with the habits of a man of estate. 
The little I can leave him will not make him rich, but it be the 
means of making him happy and respectable. I trust Lucy will add 
to it when she comes of age, and liie future will be happier for them 
all than the past.” 

My sister spoke quick, and was compelled to pause for breath. 
As for myself, the reader can better imagine than 1 can describe my 
sensations, which were of a character almost to overwhelm me. The 
circumstance that I felt precluded from making any serious objectioni^ 
added to the intensity of my suffering, left me in a state of grien 
regret, indignation, wonder, pity, and teudenicss, that it is wholly out 
of my power^ to delineate. Here, then, was the tenderness of the 
woman enduring to the last ; caring for the heartless wretch who had 
destroyed the very springs of life in her phr^mal being, while it 
crush^ the moral like a worm beneath the f(< t; yet bequeathing, 
with her dying breath, as it might be, all the v. orldly goods in her 
possession, to administer to liis selfishness and vanity ! 

“ I know you must think this strange, brother," resumed Grace, 
who doubtless saw how utterly unable I was to reply ; “ but, 1 shall 
'not die at peace with myself without it. Unless ae possess some 
marked assurance of my forgiveness, my death will render Rupert 
miserable ; with such a marked assurance, he will be confident of 
possessing my pardon and my pra3'ers. Tlien, both he and Emily arc 
pennyless, I fear, and their lives may be rendered blanks lor the want 
of the little money it is in my power to bestow. At the proper time. 
Lucy, I feel confident, will add her part ; and you. who remam behind 
me, can all look on my grave, and bless its humble tenant !" 

p 
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** Angel I ** I wnymnred’— “ thfa is too mucli 1 Cm you^ suppose"' 
Bopert win awiept this moneyF ^ 

tU as I Ijicrnglit of Enpert Bardin^^ I coctld not king my mind to 
believe he was so base as to receive money coming from sudi a 
flonrce, and with sttch a motive. Grace, however, viewed the matter 
differently; not that she attached anything discreditable to Bnpert’s 
compliance, for her own womanly tenderness, long and deeply rooted’ 
attachment, made it appear to her eves more as an a(^ of compliance 
with her own last behest, than as the act of degrading meanness it 
wonld unquestionably appear to be to all the rest of the world. 

“ How can he refuse this to me, coming to him, as the request will 
from my grave ? ” rejoined the lovely enthusiast. “ will owe it 
to me ; he will owe it to our former affection~for he oime loved me, 
Miles ; nay, he loved me even more than you ever did, or could, 
dearest— much as I know you love me.” " 

" By Leavens, Grace^” 1 exclaimed, unable to control myself any 
bnger, that is a feaiiul mistake. Eupert Hardinge is incapable of 
loving anything but himself; he has never been worthy of occupy- 
ing the most idle moment of a heart true and faithful as yours.” 

These words escaped me under an impulse I found entireb^ impos- 
sible to control. Scarcely were they uttered, ere I deeply regretted 
the indiscretion. Grace looked at me imploringly, turned as pale as 
death, and trembled all over, as if on the verge of dissolution. I took 
her in my arms, 1 impbred her pardon, 1 promised to command 
myself in future, and I repeated the most solemn assurances of com*- 
plying with her wishes to the very letter. I am not certain I could 
nave found it in my heart not to have recalled my promise^ but for 
the advantage my sister obtained over me, by means of this act of 
weakness. There was something so exceedingly revolting to me in 
the whole affair, that even Grace’s holy weakness failed to sanctify 
the act in my eyes ; at least so far as Eupert was concerned. I owe 
it to myself to add that not a selfish thought mingled with my reluc- 
tance, which proceeded purely from ihe distaste I ielt to seeing Lucy’s 
brother, and a man for whom I had once enteidained a boyish regard, 
making himself so thoroughly an object of contempt. As 1 enter* 
tained serious doubts of even Eupert’s sinking so low, 1 felt the neces- 
sity of speaking to my sister on the subject of such a contingency. 

“ One might hesitate about accepting your money, after all dearest 
sister,” I said; “ and it is prouer you give me directions what X am 
to do in the event of Eupert’s dectining the gift,” 

“ I think that is little probable. Miles,” answered Grace, who lived 
and died under a species of hallucination on the subiect of her early 
lover’s real character. Eupert may not liave been aole to oommand 
his affections, but he cannot cease to feel a sincere friendship for me; 
to remember our ancient confidence and intimacy. He will receive 
the bequest as you would take one from dear Lucy,” added my sister, 
a painfel-looking smile illuminating that angelic expression of coun- 
tenance to which I have so often alluded : ” or, as that of a sister. 
Thu would not refuse such a thing to Lucre dying request, and why 
should Eupert to mine P ” 

Poor Gii^! Little did she see the immense difference there was 
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m mf retotioii to Lucy and that ^itk ItupeH bore to%^. I 
mi explun ibis difercBce, boweter, but mearely asseuM io 
Idshes, xenewing, for the fourtb ordSftb time, my pledges of p^omi* 
bag with fidelity all she asked at my bands^ Gi^e then put into my 
bi^ds an unsealed letter addressed to Itupert, wbioh she desired me 
to read when alone, and which I was to have ddivered with tie legacy 
donation of money. 

« Let me rest once more on youx bosom, Miles ” said Grace, re-* 
dinmg her head in^my arms, qmte exhausted under the reaction of 
the excitement she had: fel^ while urorng her request. " I feci hap* 
piec, at this moment, than I have been for a long time: yot my 
l^reasing weakness admonishes me it cannot last long. Miles, dar- 
ling. you must remember all our sainted mother taught you in child- 
hood, and you will not mourn over my loss. Could f leave you 
united to one who understood and appreciated your worth, I should 
die contented. But you will be left mone, poor Miles ; for a time, at 
least, you will mourn for me.*' 

Bor ever-dong as life lasts, beloved Grace,** I murmured, almost 
in her ear. 

Exhaustion kept my sister gmet for a quarter of an hom^ though 
I felt an occasional pressure of her hands, both of which held one of 
mine ; and 1 conid near words asking blessings and consolation for 
me, whispered, from time to time, in heartfelt petitions to Heaven. 
As she gained strengtn bv repose, my sister felt the desire to continue 
the discourse revive. I begged her not to incur the risk of further 
fatigue ; but she answered, smiling affectionately in my face,|^— 

" Rest !— There will be no permanent rest for me until laid by the 
side of my parents. Miles, do your thoughts ever recui’ to that 
picture of the future that is so precious to the believer, and which 
leads us to hope, if not absolutely to confide in it as a matter of faith, 
that we may recog^e each other in the next state of being, and that 
in a communion still sweeter than any of this life, since it will be a 
communion free from all sin, and governed by holiness 1^ ** 

'* We sailors mve little heed to these matters, Grace; but I feel 
that, in future, the idea you have just mentioned will be full of con- 
solation to me.’* 

“ Remember, my best-beloved brotber, it is only the blessed that 
can enjoy such a recognitiou— to the accursed it must odd on addi- 
tional weight to the burthen of their woe.** 

“Eelixtirembled!” The thought that even this chance of again 
meeting my sister, and of communing with her in the form in which 
1 had ever seen and loved her might be lost, came in aid of other good 
resolutions that the state of the family had quickened in my heart. 
I thought, however, it might be weE not to let Grace lead the con- 
versation to such subjects, after aU that had just passed, repose 
becoming necessary to her jigain. I therefore proposed calhng Lucy, 
in order that she might be carried to ber own room. 1 say earned ; 
for, by a remark that fell from Chloe, I had ascertained that this was 
the mode in which she had been brought to the place of meetiim. 
Grace acquiesced; but while we waited for Chloe to answer the bell« 
tiie continued to converse. 

P 2 
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1 have not exacted of yon, Miles,” my sister confcinnsed, ** any 
promise to keep my bequest a secret from the world: your own sense 
of delicacy woiild do that ; but 1 will make it a condition that you do 
not speak of it to either Mr. Hardinjre or Lucy. They may possibly 
raise weak objections, particularly the last, who has^ and ever has 
liad, some exaggerated opinions about receiving money. Even in her 
days of poverty, and poor as she was, you know, notwithstanding our 
true love for each other, and close intimacy, I never cotdd induce 
Lucy to receive a cent. Nay, so scrupulous has she been, that the 
little presents which friends constantly give and receive, she would 
decline, because she had not the means of offering them in return,” 

I remembered the gold the dear girl had forced on me, when I first 
went to sea, and could have kneeled at her feet and called her 
‘‘blessed.”^ 

" And this did not you love and respect Lucy the less, my 
sister? But do not answer ; so much conversing must distress you.” 

“ Not at all, Miles. I speak without suffering, nor does the little 
talking I do enfeeble me in the least. When I appear exhausted, it 
is from the feelings wliich accompany our discourse. I talk much, 
very much, with dear Lucy, who hears me with more patience than 
yourself, brother ! ” 

I knew that this remark applied to Grace’s wish to dwell on the 
unknown futui’e, and did not receive it as a reproach in any other 
sense. As she seemed calm, however, 1 was wflling to indnlge her 
wish to converse with me, so long as she dwelt on subjects that did 
not agitate her— speaking of her hopes of heaven had a contrary 
effect,— and I made no further opposition. 

“ Lucy’s hesitation to be under the obligations you mention did not 
lessen her in your esteem ? ” 1 repeated. 

You know it could not, Miles. Lucy is a dc&r, good girl ; and 
the more intimately one knows h<jr, the more certain is one to esteem 
her. I have every reason to bless and pray for Lucy , still 1 desire 
you not to make either her or her lather acquamted with my 
bequest.” 

Kupert would hardly conceal such a thing from so near and dear 
fi'lends.” 

“ Let Bupei’t judge of tlie propriety of that for himself. Kiss me, 
brother; do not ask to sec me again to-day, for I have much to 
arrange with Lucy ; to-morrow 1 shall expect a long visit. God bless 
you, my own, dear,— my om/^ brother, and ever have you in His holy 
keeping ! ” 

I left the room as Chloe entered; and, in threading the long 
passage that led io the apartment which was appropriated to my own 
particular purposes, as an office, cabinet, or study, 1 met Lucy near 
the door of the latter. I could see she had been weeping, and she 
followed me into the room. 

What do you tlunk of her. Miles ? ” the dear girl asked, uttering 
the words in a tone so low and pkiutive, as to say all that she antici- 
pated herself. 

“We shall lose her, Lucy; yes, ’tis God’s pleasure to call her to 
himstU,” 
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JIad worlds depended on the effort. I could not have got out 
another syllable. The feelings which had been so long pent up ht 
Grace’s presence broke out, and I am not ashamed to say thw I 
w<^t and sobbed like an infant. 

How kind, how womon-like, how affectionate did Lucy show herself 
at that bitter mom ent . She said but little, though I think: I overheard 
her murmuring Poor Miles !— poor dear Jliles !— what a blow it must 
be to a brother !— God will temper this loss to him,” and other similar 
expressions. She took one i if my hands and pressed it warmly between 
both her own : held it there fortwo or three minutes ; hovered round 
me, as the mother keeps near its slumbering infant when illness renders 
rest necessary ; and seemed more like a spirit sjanpathizing with my 
grief than a mere observer of its violence. In reflecting on what 
then passed months afterwards, it appeared to me that Luey had 
entirely forgotten herself, her own causes of sorrow, her own feelings 
as respected Grace, in the single wish to solace me. But this was 
ever lier character,— this was her very nature, to live out of herself, 
as it might be., and in tlie existences of those whom she esteemed 
or loved. During this scene, Lucy lost most of the I'estraints which 
womanhood and more matured habits had placed on her deportment ; 
and she behaved towards me with the innocent familiarity that 
marked our intercourse down to the time 1 sailed in the Crisis. It is 
true, I was too dreadfully agitated ak first to take heed of all that 
passed ; but 1 well remember, that, before leaving me in obedience 
to a summons from Grace, she laid her head aflectionately on mine, 
and kissed the curls with which nature had so profusely covered the 
last. I thought at the time, notwithstanding, that the salute would 
have been on the forehead or cJieck, three years before, or picviously 
to her accnituntanoe with Drewett. 

I wa.s along time in regaining entire self-oomraand, but when I did. 
I opened my sister’s letter to liupert, agreeably to her request, ana 
perused it tlirioe without a pause even to reflect. It was conceived 
m these words 

My deauest Bupeut,— God, in his infinite and inscrutable wis- 
dom, when you read this letter, will have seen fit to call me to 
liimself. Let not this seeming loss in any manner afflict you, my 
friend; for I feel llie hiunblo assurauee that I shall reap the full 
benefit of the Saviour’s great sacrifice, 1 could not have been happy 
in this life, liupert, and it is a mercy that 1 am talcen thus early to a 
better. It grieves me to part from your excellent father, from your- 
self, from our precious and rightfully beloved Lucy, and from dear, 
dear Miles. This is the hist tribute I pay to nature, and I hope 
it will be pardoned for its characti r. There is a, strong hope within 
me tliat my death will be sanctified to the benefit or my friends. 
With this vie\y, and this view only, beloved Bupert, I wish you to 
remember it; in all other respeefs, let it be forgotten. You have 
found it impossible to command youj- ajrccti 9 ns, ana worlds would not 
have tempted me to become your wife without possessing all your 
heart. I pray daily, almost liourly Uears had^ evidently blotted this 
portion of the letter], for you ana Emily. Live together, and make 
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each other happy. She is a sweet girl : has enjoyed ady^SHtages thirt 
Clawbcamy ooiua not bestow, and ^ch will contribute to your mti* 
fioation. In order that you may sometimes think pf me f^or Grape 
was not aware of this contradiction in lier requests], Mnes will send 
jpu a legacy that I leave you; — ^accept it as a little fcutune 
Emily. 1 wish sincerely it were much larger ; but you will not over- 
look the intention, and forget the insufficiency of the sum. Small as 
it is, I trust it will enable you to marry at once, and Lucy^s heart may 
be confided in for the rest. 

“Farewell, Kupert* I do not say, farewell Emily; for I think this 
letter, as well as its object, had better remain a secret between you 
and me and my brother : but I wish your future wife all earthly hap- 
piness, and*an end os full (jf hope as that which attends the death-bed 
of your affectionate Geace Wallingfoiu),” 

Oh ! woman, woman ! what are ye not, when duly protected and 
left to the almost divine impulses of your generous natures ! What 
may ye not become, when rendered mercenary and envious by too 
close a contact with those worldly interests which are never admitted 
to an ascendancy without destroying all your moral beauty ! 


CHAPTEE VII. 


“And the beautiful, whose record 
Is the \'crse that cannot die, 

They too are gone, with their glorious blnom. 

From the love of human eye.’* 

Mas. Hcmaw 

I CANNOT dwell minutely on the events of the week that succeeded. 
Grace sank daily, hourly ; and the medical advice that was obtained, 
more as a duty than with any hope nf its benefiting the patient, failed 
of assisting her. Mr. Hardingc saw the invalid often, and 1 was 
admitted to her room each day, where she would lie, reclining on 
my bosom, for hours at a tune, seemingly fond of this innocent in- 
dulgence of her affections, on the eve of her final depoi-ture. As it 
was out of the question that my sister should again visit the family- 
room, the caimuse was brought into her chamber, wliere it was made 
to perform the office to which it had been several times devoted in its 
proper apartment since my return from sea. That venerable chair 
still exists, and I often pass thoughtful hours in it in my old age, 
musing on the p^t, and recalling the different scenes and conversa- 
tions of which it could toil, did it possess consciousness and the 
faculty of speech. 

Mr, Haroinge officiated in his own church, agreeably to his inten- 
tion^jon the succeeding Sunday. Lucy remained with her friend; 
and! make no donbt their spirits devoutly communed with ours the 
while • for I mastered sufficient fortitude to be present at St, Miohael^s, 
1 oouH observe an earnest sympathy in every member of the fittk 
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ooofrregiation ; and tears fell from nearly eveiy eye when the pnayfif 
for the siok was read. Mr. Hardinge remained at Ihe rectoiry lor ^ 
3 ferfcher duties of the day ; but 1 rode home immediately after mondttf 
service, too uneasy to remain absent from the house longer than vtisia 
necessary at such a moment. As ray horse trotted slowly homeward, 
he overtook Neb, who was walking towards Clawbonny with -an aar 
so different from his customary manner, I could not help remark- 
ing it. Neb was a muscular, active black, and usually walked as if 
his legs were all springs , but he moved along now so heavily, that 
I could not but see some weight upon the spints had produced this 
influence on the body, The change was, naturally enough, attributed 
to the state of affairs with Chloe ; and 1 felt disposed to say a word 
to my faithful slave, who had been unavoidably overlc^ked in the 

F 'Cssure of sorrow that had weighed me down for the last ten days. 

spoke to the poor fellow as cheerfully as I could, as I came up, and 
endeavoured to touch on such subjects as I thought might interest, 
without troubling him. 

This is a famous windfall that has crossed Mr. Maihle’s track. 
Neb,” I said, pulling up, id order to go a short distance at an even 
pace with my brother 4ar. As nice an old woman for a mother, as 
pretty a little girl for a nicce, and as snug a haven to moor in, at 
the end of the voyage, as any old worn-out sea-dog could or ought to 
wish.” 

” Yes, sir, Masser Mile,” Neb answered, as I fancied, in the man- 
ner of one who was thinking of something different from what he 
said; ** yes, sir. Mr. Marijle a reg’lar sea-dog.” 

And as suck not the less entitled to liave a good old mother, a 
pretty niece, ana a snug home.” 

“ No, sir ; none dc wuss for bin* sea-dog, all must allow. Nebber- 
deless, Masser hlile, I sometime wish you and I nebber hab see salt 
water.** 


" That is almost as much as wishing we never looked down the 
Hudson from the hills and banks of Clawbonny, boy ; the river itself 
being salt not far below us. You are thinking of Chloe, and fancying 
that, had you stayed at home, your chance of getting into her good 
graces would have been belter.** 

“ N 0 , Masser M ilc ■ no, sir. Nobody at Clawbonny t’ink , just now, 
of anytkig but dcat*.” 

I started in surprise. Mr. Hardinge kept everything like exag^- 
ration, and those physical eAciteraents which it is so much the habit 
of certain sects to mistake for religions impulses, even from the 
negi*oes of the Clawbonny property. Neb’s .speech sounded more 
like an innovation of this nature than I had ever hoard among my 
people; and I looked liard at tlie fellow for an instant, before I 
answered. 

am afraid I understand you. Neb,” was my reply, after a mw- 
imr pause. It is a relief to me to find that my people retain all their 
afSetions for the children of their old master and mistress.” 

" We hard-hearted indeed, sir, if we don*t. Ah [ Master Mde, vou 
and I see many dreadful t’lng togeder, but we nebber see 
likedis!” 
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Neb’s dfo-k cheek was glistenlB^ with tears as he spoke, and 1 
sparred my horse, lest my own manhood might give way, there in the 
road, and m the presence of those who were fast approaching. Why 
Neb had expressed sorrow for having ever gone to sea, I could not 
account for in any other manner than by supposing that he imagined 
Grace was, in some manner, a sufferer by my absence from home. 

When I reached the house, not a soul was visible. The men had 
all gone to church, and were to be seen in the distance, coming along 
the road, singly and in a melancholy manner, not a sign of ^ the 
customai 7 thoughtless merriment of a negro escaping a single indi- 
vidual among thorn ; but it was usual for some of the black v enuses 
to be seen sunning themselves at that season, exhibiting their summer 
finery to each other and tlieir admirers. Not one was now visible. 
All fliefronf of the house, the lawn, the kitchens, of which there 
were no less than three, and the kitchen yards; in short, every 
familiar haunt of the dwelling was deserted and empty. This boded 
evil; and, throwing the bridle over a post, I walked hurriedly towmrds 
the part of the building, or buildings would be a better word, inhabited 
by Grace. 

As I entered the passage which communicated with my sister’s own 
room, the departure from ordinary appearances was explained. Six 
or seven of the negresses were kneeling near the door, and I could 
hear the low, solemn, earnest voice of Lucy, reading some of the col- 
lects and other prayers suited to the sLck-chambcr and to the wants 
of a parting soul. Lucy’s voice was music itself, but never before 
had it sounded so plaintively sweet. The lowest intonation was dis- 
tinctly audible, as if the dear devout creature felt that the being she 
addressed was not to be approached in any other maimer, while the 
trembling earnestness of the tones betrayed the depth of feeling with 
which each syllable escaped from the heart. Talk of liturgies impair- 
^ the fervour of prayer ! This may be the fact with those who are 
immersed in themselves while communing with God, and cannot 
consent even to pray without placing their own thoughts and lan- 
guage, however ill-digested and crude, uppermost in the business of 
the moment. Do not such persons know that, as respects united 
worship, their own prayers are, to all intents and purposes, a formu- 
lary to tlieir listeners, with the disadvantage of being received without 
preparation or direction to the mind ? — nay, too olten substituting a 
critical and prurient curiosity for humble and intelligent prayer P In 
these later times, when Christianity is re-assuming the character of 
the quarrels of sects, and, as an old man who has hved, and hopes to 
die, m communion with the Anglo-American church, I do not wish to 
exculpate my own particular branch of tlie Catholic body from blame; 
but, in these later times, wlicn Christianity is returning to its trucu- 
lency, forgetful of the chiefest of virtu('.s, Charity, I have often recalled 
the scene of that solemn noontide, and asked myself the question, "If 
any man could have heard Lucy, as 1 did, on that occasion, concluding 
with a petition which Christ himself gave to his disciples as, a com- 
prehensive rule, if not absolutely as a formulary, and imagine the 
heart could not fuUy accompany words that had been previously 
prescribed P” 
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No sooner had Lucy’s solemn tones ceased, than I passed through 
the crowd of weeping and still kneeling blacks, and entered my 
sister’s room. Grace was reclinii^ in an easy-cbair ; her eves olosea, 
her hands clasped together, but lying on her knees, and ’her whole 
attitude and air proclaiming a momentary but total abstraction of the 
spirit. I do not think she heard my footstep at all, and I stood at her 
side an instant, uncertain whether to let her know of my presence or 
not. At this instant I caught the eye of Lucy, who seemed intent on 
the wish to speak to me. Grace had three or four small rooms that 
communicated with each other, in her part of the dwelling ; and into 
one of these, which served as a sort of boudoir^ though the name was 
then unknown in America, 1 followed the dear girl, whose speaking 
but sad look had bidden me do so. 

^‘Is my father near at hand Lucy asked, with an interest I did 
not understand, since she must have known he intended to remain at 
his own residence, in readiness for the afternoon service. 

'' He is not. You forget he has to attend to evening prayers.” 

“1 have sent for him — Miles,” taking one of ray hands in both 
her own, with the tenderness a mother would manifest to a very dear 
chili “ dear Miles, yon must summon all your fortitude.” 

“Is my sister worse?” I demanded, liuskily; for, prepared as 1 
was for the result, I was not expecting it by any means so soon. 

" I cannot call it worse, hliles, to ie about to be called away to 
God in such a frame of mind. But it is proper I should tell you all. 
Bather less tlnm an hour since, Grace told me tliat the hour was at 
hand. She has tlie knowledge of her approacliing cml though she 
would not let me send for you. She said you would have ample time 
to witness it all. Tor my father, however, I have sent, and he must 
soon be here.” 

“Almighty Providence! Lucy, do you really think we shall lose 
Grace so soon P” 

“As it is the will of God to take her from us, Miles, I can 
scarce repine that her end should be so easy, and, in all respects, so 
tranquil.” 

So long as memory is granted to me, will the picture that Lucy 
presented at that moment remain vividly impressed on my mind. She 
loved Grace as a most dear sister ; loved her as an aifcctionate, 
generons-miuded, devoted woman alone can love ; and yet so keenly 
was she alive to the^ nature of the communication it was her duty to 
make, tliat concern for me alone reigned in her saddened and anxious 
eye. Her mind had schooled itself to bear its own grief ; meek, 
believing, and disposed to foresee aU that her profound faith taught 
her to hope, I do believe she considered my sister a subject of envy 
rather than of regret, though her solicitude on my account was so 
absorbing. This generous self-denial touched my fcelinp in more 
ways than one, enabling me to command myself to a degree that 
might otherwise have been out of my power, during lim few succeed- 
ing hours. I felt ashamed to manifest all I endured iu the presence 
of so much meek but pious fortitude, and that exhibited by one whose 
heart I so well knew fo be the very seat of the best human affections. 
The sad smde that momentarily illuminated Lucy’s countenance, as 
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she gazed aamously in my face when speaJcing, was full «M|.bini»siYe 
hope and Christian faith, 

God’s will be done!” I rather whispered than uttered aloud. 

Heayen is a place more suited to such a spirit than the abodes of 

mm.** 

Lucy nressed my band, and appeared relieved from a load of intensa 
anxiety oy this seeming fortitude. She bade me remain where I 
until she had herself apprised Grace of my return from church. 1 
could sec through the open door that the negresses had been directed 
to retire, and presently 1 heard the footstep of Mr. Hardii^ 
approaching the room aajoming that in which 1 then was, and which 
answered the purpose of a sort of aute-chamber for those who came 
to the sickiToom from the more public side of the house. I met my 
eoccellent old guardian in that apartment, and Lucy was at my side 
at the next instant. One word from tlie last sufficed to keep us in 
this room wdiile she returned to that of Grace. 

" God have mei-cy on us, my dear boy !” the divine ejaculated, as 
much in prayer as m grief; “and 1 say on us. as well as on ffou, for 
Grace has ever been dear to me as a child of my own. 1 knew the 
blow must come, and liave prayed the Lord to prepare us all for it, 
and to sanctify it to us, old ana young ; but, notwithstanding, death 
has come literally’ when no nmn knowetb. I must have materials 
for writing, Miles, and you u ill choose au express for me out of your 
people ; let the man be ready to mount in half an hour, for I shall 
not require half that time to prepare my letter ” 

“ Medical advice is useless, X am afraid, dear sir,” I answered. 
“ We have Post’s directions, and very respectable attendance from 
our own family physician. Dr. Wuiiz, who gave me to understand 
several days since that he saw no other means of av citing the evil we 
dread than those already adopted. Still, sir, I shall be easier, if we 
can persuade Dr. Bard to cross the river, and have already thought of 
sending Neb once more on that errand.” 

“ Do so.” returned Mr. Hai'dinge, drawing towards him a little 
table on wnich Dr. Wmiz had writif'n a few prescriptions that were 
used more for form, 1 beheve, than any expectation of the ^od they 
could do ; and beginning to write, even while talking—" Do so” — 
be added—" and Neb can put this letter in the post-office on the 
eastern bank of the river, v nicii will be the quickest mode of causing 
it to reach Iliipert ” 

" Kupert ! ” I exclaimed, on a key that I instantly regretted. 

" Certainly ; we can do no less than send for Kupert, Miles. He 
has ever been like a brother to Grace, and the poor fellow would 
feel the neglect keenly, did we overlovik him on an occasion like 
this. You seem astonished at my thinking of summoning him to 
dawbemy ” 

"Rupert; is at the Springs, sir— happy in the society of IKOss 
Merton— would it not be hetter to leave him where he is 

" What would tou think, Miles, were Lucy on her death-bed, and 
we should fail to let you know it P” 

1 gazed so wildly at the good old man, I beUev^ that even hii 
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ilmolicitf codd not avnid seeing the immense (Merntme faetrem 
real and the supposititious case. 

" Yery true, poor Miles ; very true/' Mr. Hardinge added, in ^ 
apologetic manner i “ 1 see the weakness of my comparison, though 
I was beginning to hope you were already regordmg Lucy, once 
more, with the eyes of a brother* But Rupert must not be forgotten 
Higher; and here is my letter already written." 

" ft will be too late, sir/' I got out, hoarsely—'* mjpister cannot 
survive the day ” 

I perceived that Mr. Hardinge was not prepared for this; his 
cheek grew pale, and his hand trembled as he sealed the epistle. 
Still he sent it, as I aftenvarrls discovered. 

'* God’s will be done ! " the excellent divine murmured.* “ If such 
should really be His holy ’will, we ought not to moum that ancther 
humble Christian spirit is called away to the presence of its great 
Creator ! Rupert can, at least, attend, to do honour to all that we 
can honour of the saint wc lose." 

There was no resisting or contending with so much simplicity and 
goodness of heart ; and, had it been in my power, a summons to the 
room of Grace called all mv thoughts to her. My sister’s eyes were 
now open. I shuddered, lelt a sinking of the heart like that pro- 
duced by despair, as I caught Iheir unearthly or rather tlieir super- 
natural expression. It was not that anything which indicated death 
in its more shocking aspects met my look, but simply that I could 
trace the illumination of a spirit that already felt itself on the eve of 
anew state of being, and one that must at least separate all that 
remained behind from any fuiiher communication with itself. I am 
not certain that I felt no pang at the thought my sister could be 
entirely happy without any participation on my ^rt in her bliss. 
We are all so selfish that it is bard to say how far even our most 
innocent longings are free from the tsdnt of this fcatui'e of our 
nature. 

But Grace, herself, could not entirely shake off the ties of kindred 
and human love so long as her spirit continued in its earthly tenement. 
8o far from this, every glance she cast on one or all of us denoted the 
fathomless tenderness of her nature, Eind was tilled with its undying 
affection. She was weak, frightfully so I fancied : for death appeared 
to hasten in order to release her as swiftly and easily as possible ; 
yet did her interest in me and in Lucy sustain her sufficiently to 
enable her to impart much that she wished to say. In obedience to 
a sign from her, 1 knelt at. her side, and received her head on my 
bosom, as near as possible in that attitude in wliicli we had already 
passed, hours since her illness. Mr. Hai'dinge hovered over us, like a 
ministering spirit, uttering in a suppressed and yet distinct voice, 
some of the sublimest of those passages from Scripture that are the 
most replete with consolation to the parting spirit. As for Lucy, to 
me she seemed to be precisely in that spot where ^e was most 
wanted ; and often did Grace’s eyes turn towards her with gloamings 
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bosom. Remember, I die asking forgiveness as mueh for those 
who may have done me wrong, as tor myself. Iforget nolking that 
you have promised me ; do nothing to cause Lucy and her tathei 
sorrow.” 

** 1 understand you, sister,” was my low answer. " Depend on 
all I have all you can wish.'’ 

A gentle pressure of the hand was the token of contentment with 
which this asmirance was received. 

From that moment it seemed to me that Grace was less than usual 
attached to the things of the world. Nevertheless, her interest in 
those she loved, and who loved her, continued to the last. 

Let all the slaves tliat wish to see me, enter,” Grace said, 
rousing herself to perform a trying hut necessary duty. “ I never 
' can repay tTiem for all they have done for me ; but I trust them to 
you, Miles^ witli confidence.” 

Lucy glided from the room, and in a few minutes the long train of 
dark faces was seen approaching the door. 'J’Jic grief of these 
untutored beings, like their nnrtli, is usually loud and vociferous ; 
but Lucy, dear, considerate, energetic Lucy— energetic even in the 
midst of a sorrow that nearly crushed her to the cai-tli— had foreseen 
all this, and the blacks were admilled only on the condition of their 
preserving a command over themselves in the interview. 

Grace spoke to every one of the females, taking leave of each 
calmly and with some useful and imjiressive admonition, while all the 
older men were also noticed personally. 

“ Go, and rejoice that I am so soon released from the cares of this 
world,” she said, when the sad ceremony was over. “ Pray for me, 
and for yourselves. My brotJicr knows my wishes in your behalf, 
and will see them executed. God bless you, my friends, and have 
you in His holy keeping,” 

So great was tlic ascendency Lucy had obtained over these poor 
simple creatures during the short time they had been under her mild 
but consistent rule, that each and all b ft the room as quiet as 
children, awe-struck by tbc solemnity of the scene. Still, the oldest 
and most wrinkled of their checks was wet with tears, and it was 
only by the niost extraordinary olforts that tliey w'ere enabled to 
repress the customary outbreakings of sorrow. J had gone to a 
window to conceal my own feelings after this leave-taking, when a 
rustling in the bushes beDeatli it caugbt my car. Looking out, there 
lay Neb, flat on his face, his Plerculeau frame extended at full length, 
his hands actually griping the cartJi under tlie mental agony he 
endured, and yet the faithful fellow would not even utter a groan, 
lest it might reach his young mistress's ears, and disquiet her last 
moments. ^ I afterwards ascertained he had taken that post in order 
that he might learn from time to time, by means of signs from Cbloe. 
how things proceeded in the chambers above. Lucy soon recalled 
me to my old post, Grace having expressed a wish to that effect. 

“ It will be but an hour, and we shall all be together again,” 
Grace said, startling us all by the clearness and distinctness of her 
enunciation. “ The near approach of death places us on a height 
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wlenoe ye can see tlie entire world and its vanities at a aingte 
view.” 

I pressed the dyinf? girl closer to my heart, a species of involnnt^ 
declaration of the difficulty I experienced in regarding her loss witn 
the religious philosophy she was inculcating. 

** Mourn, not for me, Miles” — she continned — " yet I know you 
will mourn. But God will temper the blow, and in Ilis mercy may 
cause it to profit you for ever.” ^ 

I did not, could not answer. I saw Grace endeavourmg to get a 
look at my countenace, as if to observe the eifect of the scene. By 
my assistance she was so placed as to obtain her wish. The sight, I 
b^eve, aroused feelings that had begun to yield to the influence of 
the last great change ; for, when mv sister spoke next, it yas witli a 
tenderness of accent that pixivcd how hard it is for those who are 
deeply affectionate to lose their instincts. 

‘^roor Miles! I almost wish we could go together! You have 
been a dear, good brother to me (What a sweet consolation I 
afterwards found in these words).—” It grieves me to leave you so 
nearly alone in the world. But you will have Mr. Hardingc, and our 
Luev — — ” 

The pause and the look that succeeded caused a slight tremour to 
pass over my frame, Grace’s eyes turned anxiously from me to the 
form of the kneeling and weeping Lucy. I fancied that she was 
about to express a wish, or some re^et, in connection with na two, 
tliat even at such a moment I could not have heard without betraying 
the concern it would give me. She did not speak, however, though 
her look was too eloquent to be mistaken. 1 ascribed the lorDearance 
to the conviction that it would be too late, Lucy’s affections belong- 
ing to Andrew Drewett. At that instant 1 had a bitter remembrance 
of Nob’s words of, ” I sometime wish, Masser Mile, you andinebber 
had see salt water.” But tliat was not the moment to permit sudx 
feelings to get the mastery; and Grace, herself, felt too clearly 
that Her minutes were numbered to allow her mind to dwell on the 
subject. 

” An Almighty Providence will direct everything for the best, in 
this as in other things,” she murmured ; though it was still some little 
time, I thought, before her mind reverted to licr own situation. The 
welfare of two as much beloved as Lucy and myself, could not be a 
matter of indifference to one of Grace’s disposition, even in the hour 
of death. 

Mr, Hardinge now knelt, and the next quarter of an hour passed 
in prayer. Wlien the divine rose from his Jknees, Grace, her counte- 
nance beaming with an angelic serenity, gave him lier hand, and in a 
sleaTj distinct voice, she uttered a prayer for blessings, coimecting her 
petitions with the latitude due to him, for his care of us orphans. 
I never saw the old man so much touched before. This unexpected 
senediction, for it had that character, coming from youth to age, 
quite unmanned him. The old man sank into a chair, weeping un- 
controllably. This aroused Lucy, who regarded the grey hairs of her 
father with awe, as she witnessed the strength of his emotions. But 
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feelings of this nature could not long absforb a. man like Mr. Mxc* 
^ige, who soon regained as much of the appearance of composum m 
it was possible to maintain by such a death-bed. 

‘‘Many may think me young to die/* Grace observed; ‘'“but I.(im 
veary of the world. It is my wish to submit myself to the will of 
; but, blessed be His holy name^, that He sees fit to call me to ffim 
this day, Lucy, beloved one~go into the next room, and daw the 
wrtain asunder; I shall then dc enabled to gaze on the fidda of 
dear Clawbonny once more ; tbal will be my last look at the outer 
world/* 

This leave-taking of inanimate thiuM, objects long known and 
loved, is of frequent occurrence with the dying. It is not in our 
natures to quit for ever this beautiful world without casting ‘'one 
longing, li^ering look beliind.” The hand of its divine Creator was 
gloriously impressed on the mral loveliness of my native fields that 
day, anef a holy tranquillity seemed to reign over the graiiL the 
orchards, the meadows, and the wooded heights. The couen ^Grace 
was purposely placed at a poiat in her own chamber that commanded 
a wide view ot the farm, ihrough the vista formed by the door and 
windows of the adjoining room. Here she had often sat, during her 
confinement to her rooms, contemplating scenes so famiHar and so 
much loved. I saw her lips quiver as she now gazed on them for the 
last time, and was convmced some unusual sentiment, connected 
with the past, pressed on her feelings at that instant. I could see 
the same view myself, and perceived that her eyes were riveted on 
the Etile wood where llupeiFt and I had met the girls on our return 
from sea j a favourite place of resort, and one that, I doubted, not. 
had often been the witness of the early confidence between Grace am 
her recreant lover. Death was actually hovering over that sainted 
being at the moment; but her woman’s heart was not, could not, be 
insensiWe to the impressions produced by sueb. a sight. In vain the 
warm light from the heavens bathed the whole landscape in a flood of 
glo^ ; in vain the meadqws put forth their Aowots, the woods their 
vanegateth bridit American verdure, and the birds their innocent 
gaiety and brilliant plumage ; the fancy of Grace was portraying 
scouw that had once been connected with the engrossing sentiment c3 
her life. I felt her tremble, as she lay in my arms ; and bending my 
head towards her in tender concern, I could just distinguish the mur- 
nmring of prayer that it was easy to understand was a petition 
offered up in behalf of Kupert This done, she asked, herself, to 
have the curtain drawn again, to shut out the obtrusive thought for 
ever, 

^ I have often thought, since the events of that sad day, that Grace’s 
dissolution was hastened by this accidental recurrence of her to 
Rupert and his forgotten love. I call it love, though I question 
if a being so thoroughly selfish ever truly loved any one but himself; 
perhaps pot himself, indeed, in a way to entitle the feeling to so 
reimectabie an epithet. Grace certaiuly looped the faster from thai 
nnfortunate moment. It is true, we all expected her death, thought 
it -^uld occur that day ov^ though surprised at the suddetmess 
xnth which it come at l^t ; but we did not expect it within an hour. 



And what; m hotur was tliat wHdi suoc^ded ! Both Mr. Har&ge 
fuid Lucy j^sed quite half of it ou their knees, engaged in ^ent 
lyayer jfbr it was thought petitions uttered aloud might disturb the 
sick. There were minutes m which the stillness of the tomb already ’ 
rcigned-among us. I am not enough of a physician to say whetto 
the change that now came over my sister’s mind was the consequemee 
of any shotdt received in that long, intense look at the wood, or 
whether it proceeded from the sinking of the system, and was con* 
nected with that mysterious link wiiicli binds the immortal part of 
emr being so closely to the material, until the lie is loosened for ever. 
It is certain, however, that Grace’s thoughts wandered ; and, while 
they never lost entirely their leaning towards faith and a bright 
Christian hope^ they became tinctured with something allied to 
childish simplicity, if not absolutely to mental weakness, «^eTerthe- 
less, there was a moral beauty about Grace, that no failuig of the 
faculties could ever totally eradicate.. 

It was fully half an hour tliat the breathing quiet of prayer lasted. 
In all that time my sister scarcely stirred, her own hands being clasped 
together, and her eyes occasionally lifted to heaven. At length she 
seemed to revive a little, and to observe external objects. La Ibn 
end, she spoke. 

Lucy, dearest,” she said, "what has become of Rupert P Does 
he know I am dying ? If so, why does he not come and see me, for 
the last time P»* 

It is scarcely necessary for me to say how much Lucy and myself 
were startled at this question. The former buried her face in her 
hands without making any reply; hut good Mr. Haidmge, altogethw 
unconscious of anything’s being wrong, was eager to exculpate 
Ms son. 

" Rupert has been sent for, my dear chUd,” he said; " and though 
be is eiiOTOssed with love and Miss Merton, he will not fail to hasbai 
Mther the instant he receives my letter.” 

" Miss Merton ! ” repeated Grace, pressing both her hands on her 
temples — “ who is she P 1 do not remember anybody of that name.” 

We now nnderstood that the mind of the dear patient was losing 
its TOwers ; of course no efforts were made to give a truer direction 
to her thoughts. We could only listen, and weep. Presently Grace 
passed an arm round the neck of Lucy, and drew her towards her, 
with a cMldish earnestness. 

"Lucy, love,” she continued— "we will persuade these foolish boys 
from this notion of going to sea. What if Miles’s father, and 
Rupert’s wreat-grandfather toere sailors ; it is no reason thep should 
be sailors too !” 

She paused, apneared to meditate, and turned towards me. Her 
head was still inclining on my bosom, and she gazed upwards at my 
face, as fondly as she did in that tender meeting we held just after 
my return home in the family room. There was sufficient strength 
to enable her to raise her pallid but not emaciated hand to my face^ 
even while she passed it over my cheeks, once more parti^ the 
curls on my temples, and playing with my hair, with infaixtiie 
fondness. 
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“Miles,” the dear angel whispered, ntteranee bednning to fail 
her—” do yon remember what mother told us about always speaidng 
the truth ? Yon are a manly b<y, brother, and have too much pHde 
to say anything but the truth ; I wish llupcrt wei-c as frank,” 

This was the tirst^ the last, the only intimation I had ever heard 
from Grace, of her hemg conscious of any defect in Eupert’s character. 
Would to God she had seen this important deficiency earlier ! though 
this is wishing a child to possess the discernment and intelligence of 
a woman. The hand was still on my cheek, and I would not have 
had it removed at that bitter moment to have been well assured of 
LueVs love. 

“Bee,” my sister resumed, though she now spoke merely in a 
whisper — “how brown his cheek is, though his forehead is white. 1 
doubt if mStlicr would know him, Lucy. Is Eupert's cheek as brown 
as this, dearP” 

“.Eupert has not been as much exposed of late as Miles,” Lucy 
answered huskily, Grace’s arm still clinging to her neck. 

The well-known voice appeared to awaken a new train of thought. 

“Lucy,” my, sister asked, “are you as fond of Miles as we both 
used to be, when cliildren P ” 

“ I have always had, and shall ever retain, a deep affection for Miles 
Wallingford,” Lucy answered, steadily. 

Grace now turned towards .me, releasing her hold of Lucy’s neck, 
from pure inability to sustain it ; and she fastened her serene blue 
eyes 'on my couutenaiice, whence they never deviated while she 
breathed. My tears were uncontrollable, and they seemed to perplex 
rather than distress her. Of a sudden, we heard her voice aloud, 
speaking gently, but with a fervour that rendered it distinct. The 
words she uttered were full of the undying affection of a heart that 
never turned awuy from mo for a single instant : no, not even in the 
petulance of cliilabood. “Almighty Tathcr,” she said, “look down 
from thy mcrcy-seat on this dear brother— keep him for thyself; and, 
in thy good time, call him, through the Saviour^s love, to thy mansions 
of bliss.” 

These were the last words that Grace Wallingford ever spoke. She 
lived ten minutes longer ; and she died on my bosom like the infant 
that breathes its last in the arms of its motber. Her lips moved 
several times ; once 1 fancied I caught the name of “ Lucy,^’ though 
I have reason to think she prayed for us all, Rupert included, down to 
the moment she ceased to exist. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

'* There have been sweet singinp voices 
In yoar walks that now are still ; 

There are seats left void, in your earthly homes. 

Which none again may fill.** 

Mas. Hemans. 

I NEVER saw the body of my sister, after I handed it, resembling 
a sleeping infant, to the arms of Lucy. There is a sort of mania in 
some, a morbid curiosity, to gaze on the features of the dead : but, 
with me, it has ever been the reverse. I had been taken tolthe family 
room to contemplate and weep over the faces of both my parents, but 
this was at an age when it became me to be passive, 1 was now at n 
time of life when I might be permitted to judge for myself ; and, as 
soon as I began to tliink at all on the subject, which was not for some 
hours, however, 1 resolved that the last look of love, the sweet coun- 
tenance, sinking in death it is true, but stiU animate and beaming 
mth the sentiments of her pure heaal;, sliould be the abiding impres- 
sion of my sister’s form. Ihave cherished it ever since, and often 
have I rejoiced that I did not permit any subsequent images of a 
corpse to supplant it. As respects bo'lh mv parents, the images left 
on my mind, for years and years, were paintul rather than pleasing. 

Grace’s body was no sooner out of my arms, I had scarcely im- 
printed the last long kiss on the ivory-like but still warm forehead, 
than I left the house. Clawbonny had no impertinent eyes to drive a 
mourner to his closet, and I felt as if it were impossible to breathe 
unless I could obtain the freedom of the open air. As I crossed the 
little lawn, the wails from the kitchens reached me. Now that tha 
invalid could no longer be disturbed by their lamentations, the unso- 

J )histicated negroes gave vent to their feelings without reserve. I 
leard their outcries long after every other sound from the house was 
lost on my ear. 

I held my way along the road, with no other view but to escape 
from the scene J had just quitted, and entered the very little wood 
which might be said to have been the last object of the external world 
that had attracted my sister’s attention. Here everything reminded 
me of the past ; of the days of childhood and youth • of the mamier 
in which the four Clawbonny children had lived together, and roamed 
these very thickets, in confidence and love. I sat in that wood an 
hour ; a strange, unearthly hour it seemed to me ! I saw Grace’s 
angel countenance imprinted on the leaves, lieard her low but gay 
laugh, ns she was wont to let it be heard in the hours of happiness, 
and the tones of her gentle voice sounded in my ears almost as fami- 
liarly as in life. Rupert and Lucy were there too. I saw them, heard 
them, and tried to enter into their imiocent merriment, as I had done 
of old ; but fearful glimpses of the sad truth would interpose, in time 
to break the charm. 

When I left that little wood, it was to seek a larger cover, and fields 
farther removed from the house. It was dark before 1 thought of re- 
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turning ; all that time was passed in a species of mystioalhaflucinatioa, 
in which the mind was lost in scenes foreign to those actudly present. 
1 saw Grace’s sweet image everywhere; I heard her voice at every 
turn. Now she w^as tlic infant I was pennitted to drag in her little 
waggon, the earliest of all my iii^ressions of that beloved sister ; then, 




lessons in morals, and warning against doing wrong, or some jgrave 
but gentle reproof for errors actually committed ; alter which, I saw 
her in the pride of young womanhood, lovely and fitted to be loved, 
the sharer of my confidence, and one capable of entering into all my 
plans of life, liow often that day did the murmuring of a brook or 
the humming of a bee become blended in my imagination with the 
song, the laugh, the call, or the prayers of that beloved sister whose 
spint had iisconded to heaven, and who wtiS no more to mingle in my 
concerns, or those of life I 

At one time ] had delcnuined to pass the night abroad, and com- 
mune w’ith the stars, each of which 1 fancied, in turn as they began 
slowly to show themselves in the vaidt above, might be tbe abiding- 
place of the departed spirit. If T 1 Jionght so much and so intensely 3 
Grace, 1 tlioueht also of Lucy. L'or was good Mr. llardinge entirely 
forgotten. 1 iclt for their uucasiucss, and saw it was my duty to 
return. Neb, and two or three others of tlie blacks, had been look- 
ing for me in all directions but that in which I was ; and I felt a 
melancholy pleasure as 1 occasionally saw those simple-minded crea- 
tures meet and converse. Their gestures, theii* earnestness, tiieir 
tears, for I could see that they were often weeping, indicated alike 
that they were speaking of their “young mistress ; ” how they spoke, 
I wanted no oilier communications to undoi*stand. 

Ours hod ever been a family of love. My father, manly, affectionate, 
and strongly attached to my mother, was admirably suited to sustain 
that dominion of the heart which the last had established from her 
earliest days at Clawboiiiiy. This power of the feelings had insensibly 
extended itself to the slaves, who seldom failed to manifest how keenly 
alive they all were to the interests and liappiness of their owners. 
Among the negroes there was but one who was considered as fallen 
below tiis proper level, or who was regarded as an outcast. ITiis was 
an old feflow who bore the of Vulcan, and who worked as a 
bkcksmitli on the skirts of the farm, having been named by my grand- 
father with the express intention oi placing him at the anvil. This 
fellow’s trade caused him ;to pass most of his youth in an adjacent 
village, or hamlet, here unfortunately he had acquired habits that 
unstQted him to live as those around liiin were accustomed to live. 
He became in a measure alienated from us, diinking, and othajwise 
living a life that brought great scandal on his sable connectionafwho 
were gathered more closely around the homestead. Nevertheless, a 
death, or a return home, or any important event in the family, was 
sure to bring evai Vulcan back to his allegiance ; and, for a month 
afterwards, he would be a reformed man. On this oocasion he was 
one of those who were out in the fields and woods in quest of me. and 
he happened to be tbe very individual by whom I was discovmd- 

Tiie awe-struck, solemn manner in which the reckless Vulcan ap- 
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proaabei were all other proofs wanting, wotdd have proolauned the 
weight of the blow that had fallen on Glawboimy. The eyes of this 
fellow were always red, but it was easy to see that even he had been 
shedding tears. He knew he was no favourite ; seldom came near 
me, unlesB it were to excuse some of his neglects or faults, and lived 
under a sort of ban for his constantly recurring misdeeds. Neverthe- 
less, a oommoiL cause of grief now gave him conhdence. and Neb him* 
self could hardly have approached me with a manner oi more easy but 
respectful familiarity. 

*^Ah! Masser Mile! Masser Mile!” Vulcan exclaimed, oeitaixi 
that we felt alike on this topic, if on no other ; “poor young missus ! 
when we ebber get ^noder Eke she 

“My sister is in heaven, Vulcan, where I hope aD at Clawbonuy; 
blacks as weE as whites, will endeavour to meet her, by Eving in a 
manner that wiU improve the mercy of God.” 

“You fink dat posserhd, Masser MEeP” demanded the old man, 
. fixing his duE eyes on me, with an earnest intentnesa that proved ho 
had not entirely lost aE sensibiEty to his moral condition. 

“All things are possible with God, ViEcan. Keeping hiin and his 
commandments constantly iu mind, you may stiE nope to see your 
young mistress, and to share in her happiness 

“ vv onnerful ! ” exclaimed the old maji ; “ dat would be a weat cou- 
sedation. Ah ! Masser MEe, how often she come when a little lady 
to my shop door, and ask to see ’e spark fly 1 Miss Grace hab a great 
taste for blacksmif in’, and a CTcat knowledge too, I. do fink, dat 
next to some oder f ing, she Tub to see iron red-hot, and 'e horsa 
shod!” 

“ You have come to look for me, Vulcan, and I thank you for this 
care. 1 shaE return to the house presently; you need give yourself 
no farther trouble. Remember, old man, that the omy hope that 
remains of either of us ever seeing Miss Grace again, is in living as 
Mr. Hardinge so often teEs us aE we ought to Eve.” 

“ Wonnerful 1 ” repeated old Vulcan, whose mind and feeling wore 
in a happy condition to receive such a lesson. “ Yes, sah^ Masser 
Mile ; she come to my shop to see 'e spark fly shaE miss her Eke 
a darter." 

This was a specimen of the feelings that prevaEed among the 
negroes, though the impression on most of the others was more last^ 
ing than that made on the blacksmith, whom I now dismissed, taking 
the path myself that led to the house. It was quite dark when I 
„ crossed the lawn. A figure was just visible in the shadows of the 
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feel no further concern on my account. I thank you from the bottom 
of my heart for that wliich you have already felt, and will give you 
no further concern.” 

The manner in which Lucy now burst into tears betrayed the inten- 
sity of the feelings that had been pent up in her bosom, and the relief 
ahe found in my assurances. She did not scruple, even, about leaning 
on my shoulder, so long as the paroxysm lasted. As soon as able to 
command herself, however, she wiped her eyes, again took my hand 
with eonliding anection, looked anxiously towards me as she said 
soothingly — 

We have met with a great loss, Miles ; one that even time cannot 
repair. Neither of us can ever find another to fill the place that 
Grace lias dfccupied. Our lives cannot be lived over again ; we cannot 
return to childhood; feel as children 5 love as children; live as 
cldldren ; and grow up together, as it might be, with one heart, with 
the same views, the .same wishes, the same opinions : I hope it is not 
presuming on too great a resemblance to the deifartoa angel, if 1 add, 
the same principles,” 

''No, Lucy; the past for us, is gone for ever. Clawbonny will 
never again be the Clawbonny it was,” 

There was a pause, during which 1 fancied Lucy was struggling to 
repress some fresh burst of emotion. 

" Yet, Miles,” she presently resumed, " we could not ask to have 
her recalled from that bliss which we have so much reason to believe 
she is even now enjoying. In a short time Grace will be to you and 
me a lovely and grateful image of goodness, and virtue, and anection; 
and we shall have a saddened; perhaps, but a deep-felt pleasure iu 
remembering how much we enjoyed of her afi’ection, and how closely 
she was united to us both in life.” 

" That will be indeed a link between ns two, Lucy, that I titisi 
may withstand all the changes and withering selfishness of the 
world!” 

‘'I hope it may. Miles,” Lucy answered, in a low voice; and, as I 
fancied at the moment, with an embarrassment that I did not fail to 
attribute to the consciousness she felt of Andrew Lrewett’s claims on 
tdl such intimate association of feeling. “ We, wlio have known each 
other from children, can scarcely want causes for continuing to esteem 
and to regard each other with affection.” 

Lucy now appeared to think she might trust me to mysclL and she 
led the way into the house. I did not see her again unl^ Mr. Har- 
dinge caused the whole household to be assembled at evening prayers. 
The meeting of tlie family that night was solemn and mourmw, Por 
myself, I fancied that the spirit of Grace was hovering around us; 
more Ilian once did I fancy that I heard her sweet voice mingling in 
the petitions, or leading the service, as was her practice on those 
occasions when our good guaa'dian could not attend. I observed all 
the negroes looking at me with solicitude, like those who recognised 
my right to feel the blow the deepest. It was a touching evidence 
of resiiectful interest that each man bowed to me reverently, and 
each wiiman curtsied, as he or she left the room. As for Chloe, sobs 
nearly choked her ; tlie poor girl having refused to quit the body of 
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hex mistress except for tliai short moment, I thought Lucy would 
have remained with her father and my&elf for a few minutes, but for 
the necessity of removing this poor heart-stricken creature, who 
really felt as if the death of her young mistress was a loss of part of 
her own existence. 

I have already dwelt on the circumstances attending the death of 
Grace longer than I intended, and shall now cease to harass my 
own feelings, or to distress those of my readers by unnecessarily 
enlarging on more of ihc details. The next three or four days pro- 
duced the usual calm ; and though it was literally years ere Lucy or 
myself ceased altogether 1o weep for her loss, wc both obtained the 
self-command that was necessary for the discharge of our ordinary 
duties. Grace, i1, will be remembered, died on a Sunday, about the 
usual hour for dinner. Agreeably to the custom of tlio*country, in 
which there is usually a little too much of an indecent haste in dis- 
posing of the dead, owing in some degree to climate, however, the 
funeral would have taken place on Wednesday, and that would have* 
been delaying twenty-four hours longer than might have been granted 
in most cases ; but Mr. Hardinge, who gave all the directions, had 
named Thursday noon as the hour for the interment. We haa few 
relatives to expect ; most of those who would have been likely to 
attend, had circumstances admitted of it, living in distant places that 
rendered it inconvenient, and indeed scarcely possible. 

I passed most of the intciTeniug time in my study, reading and 
indulging in such contemplations as naturally suggest themselves to 
the mourner. Lucy, dear giri^ had written me two or three short 
notes, asking my wishes on various points ; among other tilings, when 
I wished to pay a last visit to the body. My answer to this question 
brought her to my room, with some little surprise of manner ; for she 
had been so much with Grace, living and dead, as to think it strar^e 
one who had loved her so well while living should not desire to take 
a final look at the beautiful romains. I explained my feelings on this 
head, and Lucy seemed struck with them. 

“ 1 am not sure you will not have decided wisely, Miles,” she said 
— “the picture being one too precious to destroy. You will be 
gratified m knowing, however, that Grace resembles an angel quite as 
much in death as she did in life; aU who have seen her being struck 
with the air of peaceful tranquillity her features now present.” 

“ Bless you — bless you, Luoy— this is all-sufficient. 1 did wish for 
some such assurance, and am now content.” 

“ Several of your family are in the house. Miles, in readiness to 
attend the funeral ; a stranger has just arrived who seems to have 
some such desire, too, though his face is unknown to all at the place. 
He has asked to see you with an earnestness that my father scarce 
knows how to refuse.” 

“Let him come here, then, Lucy. I can only suppose it to be some 
one of the many persons Grace has served; her short life was all 
activity in that particular.” 

Lucy’s face did not corroborate that notion ; but she withdrew to 
let my decision be known. In a few minutes a large, hard-featured, 
but not ill-looking man, approaching fifty, entered my room, walko 
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np to me with tears in his eyes, squeezed my hand warmly, and 
seated himself without ceremony. He was attired like a thriraif 
countryman, though his langu^e, accent, and manner denoted one 
superior to the ordinary run of those with whom he was otherwise 
associated in externals. 1 had to look at him a seoond time 1 
could recognize Jack Wallingford, my father*B bachelor cousin^ the 
western land-holder. 

I see by your look, cousin Miles, that you only half-remember 
me,*"' my yisitor remarked ; " I deeply regret that I am ohnged to 
renew our acquaintance on so melancholy an occasion.” 

“ There are so few of us left, Mr. Wallingford, that this kindness 
will be doubly appreciated,” I answered. “ If I did not give orders 
to have you apprized of the loss we have all sustained, it is because your 
residence <is so far from Clawbonny as to render it improbable you 
could have received the intelligence in time to attena the solemn 
ceremony that remains to be performed. I did intend to write to you, 
when a little better fitted to perform such a duty.” 

” I thank you, cousin. The blood and name of Wallingford are 
very near and dear to me : and Clawbonny has always seemed a sort 
of home,” 


“ The dear creature who now lies dead nndcr its roof, cousin John, 
so considered you ; and you may be pleased to know that she wished 
me to leave you this property in my will the last time I w^ent to sea, 
as of the direct line, a Wallingford bein" the proper owner of Oiaw- 
bonny. In that particular, she preferred 3 “our claims to her own/* 


bonny, in tnat particular, she preierrcd 3 “our claims to ucr own/ 

” Ay, this agrees with all I ever heard of the angel,” answered 
John Wallingford, dashing a tear from his eyes, a circumstance that 
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and left the property to herself, who had a better right to it.” 

I did, sir i though she threatened to transfer it to you the moment 


it became hers.” 


" A threat she would have found it difficult to execute, as I cer- 
tainly would have refused to receive it. We are half-savages, no 
doubt, out west of the bridge ; but our lands are beginning to tell in 
the markets, and we count ^eady some rich men among os.” 

This was said with a self-satisfied manner, that my cousin was a 
little too apt to assume when property became the subject of con- 
versation. 1 had occasion several times that day even to remark that 
he attached a high value to money ; though, at the same time^t 
Btxuok me that most of his notions were just and honourable. He 
quite worked his way into my favour, however, by the respect he 
manifested for Clawbonny, ana all that belonged to it. So deep was 
this veneration, that I began to think of the necessity of making a 
new will, in order to bequeath him the place, in the event of my ^ng 
without heirs, as I now imj^ined must sooner or later occur. As Cucy 
was not likely to bo my wife, no one else, I fancied, ever should be. 1 
had nearer relations than Jack Wallingford, some of whom were 
tiien in the house; cousins-geraian by both father and mother j^but 
they were not of the direct line ; and I knew that Miles the Krst 
would have made this disposition of the place, could he have foreseen 
events, and had the law allowed it. Then Grace had wished such an 
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arr^ingemmit; and I had a sad happiness in executing ail the known 
wishes ol my sister. 

The funeral did not occur until the day after the arrival of John 
Wallingford, who' accidentally heard of the dc^ath that had occurred 
in the family, and came uninvited to attend the obsequies, as has been 
mentioned. I passed most of the evening in the company of this 
relative, with whom I became so much pleased as to request he would 
wallyrtrith me next day as second nearest of kin. This aiTangeiiient, 
as I nad reason to know in the end, gave great offence to severjil ^vho 
stood one degree nearer in bl^^od to the deceased, though not of her 
name. Thus are we constituted ! we will q^uarrcl over a grave even, 
a moment that should lay open eternity to our view, with all its 
immense consequences and accompaniments, in order to vindicate 
feelings and passions that can only interest us, as it giight be, for 
a day, fortunately I knew nothing of the ofTence that was taken at 
the lime, nor did 1 see any of my kinsmen but John Wallingford that 
evening : his presence in my room being owing altogetljcr to a certain 
self-possession and an a plonib that caused 1dm to do very much as he 
pleased in such matters. 

I rose on the following morning at a late hour, and with a heaviness 
at the heart that was natural to the occasion. It was a lovely summer's 
day ; but all in and around Claw bonny wore the air of a Sunday. The 
procession was to form at ten o'clock; and, as I cast my eyes from 
my window, 1 could see the negroes moving about on the lawns, and 
in the lanes, attired in their best, but weaiing no holiday faces. It 
seemed to me to be a species of unnatural Sabbatb, possessing all its 
solemnity, its holy stillness^ its breathing calm, but wanting m that 
solac^ spirit of peace which is so apt to be imparted to the day of 
rest in the country, most particularly at that season of the yewu*. 
Several of the neigJibours, who did not belong to Clawbonny, were 
beginning to appear ; and I felt the necessity of di’essiug, in order to 
be in readiness for what was to follow. 


I liad eaten alone in my little study or librai 7 from the time my 
sister died, and had seen no one since ray return to the house, the 
servants excepted, besides my guardian, Lucy, and John Wallingford. 
The last had taken a light supper with me the previous night ; but he 
was then breakfasting with the rest of the guests in the family eating 
room, Idr. Hardinge doing the honours of the house. 

As for myself, I found my own little table prepared with its coffee 
and light meal, as I had ordered before retinng. It liad two cup^ 
however, and a second plate had been laid in addition fo my own. I 
pointed to this arraaigement, and demanded of the old white-headed 
house-servant, who was in waiting, what it meant. 

Miss Luqy, sah ; she say she mean to breakfast wid Masser Mile, 
dis momin', sah.” 

Even the accents of this negro were solemn and sad, as he made 
this familiar explanation, like those of a man who was conscious of 
having inched an hour and an occasion that called for peculiar awe. 
I bade him let Miss Lucy know that I was in study. 

Ah, Masser Mil<^" added the old man, with tears m his eyes 
he left the rooiUj “ Mass Lucy 'e only young missus now, sahi' 
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Ill a few minutes Lucy joined me. She was in deep black, of course, 
and that may have added to the appearance of paleness ; but no one 
could be deceived in the manner in which the dear girl had mourned 
and wept since we parted. The subdued expression of her face gave 
it a peculiar sweetness; and, in spite of the absence of colour, I 
thought, as Lucy advanced towards me, both hands extended, and a 
smile of anxious inquiry on her lips, that she had never appeared more 
lovely. I did not hesitate about pressing tliose hands with iJirvour, 
and of kissing the warm though colourless clicck. All this passed as 
it might have done between an affectionate brother and sister, neither 
of us thinking, I am persuaded, of aught but the conlidence and 
friendship of childhood. 

” This is kind of you, dear Lucy,” I said, as wc took our seats at 
the little t^)lc ; “my cousin John Wallingford, though a good man in 
the main, is scarcely near enough, or (k‘ar enough, to be admitted at 
a time like this.” 

“ 1 have seen him,” Lucy replied, the tremor in her voice showing 
how hal'd she found it to avoid nieJting in tears, “ and rather like liim. 
I believe lie was a favourite with mamma Wallingford,” so ljucy was 
accustomed to call my mother, “aud that ought to be a high recom- 
mendation with us, Miles.” 

“ I am disposed to like him, and shall endeavour to keep up more 
intercourse with him than T liave hitherto done. It is as we begin to 
find ourselves alone in the world, Lucy^ that wc first feel the necessity 
of counting blood and kin, and of lookmg around us for support.” 

“Alone you are not, Miles, aud never can be while I anci my dear 
father live. We are certainly nearer to you than any that now remain 
amoug your blood relatives ! You can neither suffer nor be happy 
without our partaking in the feelings.” 

This was not said \yithout an efl^ort — ^that much I could detect ; yet 
it was said firmly, and in a way that left no doubt of its entire sincenty. 
I even wished there had been less of nature and niore of hesitation m 
the dear giiTs manner while she was endeavouring to assure me of 
the sympathy she felt in my happiness or unliappincss. But tlie way- 
wardness of a passion as tormenting, and yet as delightful as love, 
seldom leaves ns just or reasonable. 

Lucy and 1 then talked of the approaching ceremony. Each of us 
was grave and sorrowful, but neitlier indulged in any outward signs 
of grief. We knew the last sad offices were to be pertbrmed, and had 
braced ourselves to the discharge of this melanclioly duty. It was 
not customary with tlie females of purely New York families of the 
class of the liardiiiges, to be present at the performance of the 
funeral rites; but Lucy told me she intended to be in the little 
church, aud to share in as much of the religious offices as were per- 
formed within the building. In a poimlation as mixed as ours has 
become, it is not easy to say what is and what is not now a national 
or state usage, on such aii occasion ; but 1 knew this was going 
farther than was usual for one of Lucy’s habits and opinions, aud 1 
expressed a litlle surprise at her determination. 

Were it at any other funeral, 1 would not be present. Miles,” she 
said, the tremor of her voice sensibly moreasing; “but 1 cannot 
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divest mysolf of the idea that the spirit of Grace 'will be hoverinff 
near; tliaf the presence of her more than sister will be acceptable. 
Whatever the Providence of God may have ordered for the dear 
departed, 1 know it w ill lie RTateful to myself to join in the prayers of 
the church— besides. 1 am not altogether without the womamy feeling 
of wishing to watcJi over tlic form of Grace whhe it remains above 
ground. And now. Miles, brother, friend, Grace's brother, or by whatever 
endearipg term 1 may address you,” added Luej'', rising, coining to 
my side of the table, and tnking my band, 1 have one tiling to say 
that I alone can say, for it would never suggest itself as necessary to 
my dear father ” 

I looked earnestly at Lucy’s sweet countenance, and saw it was full 
of concern— 1 had almost SJiid of alarm. 

“1 believe 1 undcrusl^and you, Lucy,” T answered, though 5 sensation 
at the throat nearly choked me — Jiupert is here P” 

is, Miles; I implore you to remember w^hat would be the 
wishes of her vyho is now a saint in heaven — what her entreaties, 
her tears w'ould implore of you, had not God placed a barrier betwxcn 
us.” 

'‘I understand you, Lucy,” w^as the husky reply; “I do re- 
member all you wish, though that recollection is unnecessary. I 
would ralher not sec him; but never can 1 forget that he is your 
brother!” 

“You will 8e(‘ as little of him as possible, Miles-— bless you, lilcss 
yon, for this forbearance ! ” 

I felt Lucy’s hasty but w'arm kiss on my forehead as sho quitted the 
room. It seemed to me a seal of a compact between us tJiat was far 
too sacred ever lo allow me to dream of violating it. 

I pass over the details of the funeral procession.^ This last was 
ordered as is usual in the country, the friends following the body in 
vehicles or on horseback, according to circumstances. John Wallmg- 
foi’d went with me agreeably to my own arrangement, and the rest 
took their places iu tlie oidcr of consan^iiiity and age. I did not see 
llupert in the procession at all, though 1 saw little besides the hearse 
that, bore the body of my only sister. When we reached the church- 
yard, the blacks of the fatnily pressed forward to bear the coffin into 
the building. Mr. Hardinge met us there, and then commenced those 
beautiful and solemn rites which seldom fad to touch the hardest 
heart. The rector of St. Michael’s had the great excellence of reading 
all the offices of the church as if he felt them ; and, on this occasion, 
the deepest feelings of the heari seemed to be thrown into his accents. 
I wondered how he could get on; but Mr. Hardinge felt himself a 
servant of the altai\ standing in Ins master’s house, and ready to sub- 
mit to his wdl. under such circumstances it was not a trifle that 
could unman him. The spirit^ of the divine communicated itself to 
me. I did not shed a tear during the whole of the ceremony, but felt 
myself sustained by the thoughts and holy hopes that ceremony was 
adapted to inspire, I believe Lucy, who sat in a far comer of the 
church, was susl ained in a similar manner • for I lieard her low sweet 
voice mingling in the responses. Lip service I Let those who would 
substitute tlieir own crude impulses for the sublime rites of our 
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making ill«digeBted forms tlie 5XLp])lanier of a ritnal caro^ilb 
and devoatly prepare^ listen to one of tkeir own semi-conversational 
addresses to the Almighty over a grave, and then hearken to these 
venerable ritesj and learn humility. Such men never npproaeh sub- 
limity, or the sacred character that should be impressed on a funeral 
ceremony, except when they borrow a fragment here and there from 
the very ritual they affect to condemn. In their eagerness to (hssent* 
they have been guilty of the weakness of dissenting, so fer .as 
forms are concerned, from some of the loftiest, most comprehen- 
sive. most consolatory and most instructive passages of the inspired 
book ! 

It was a terrible moment when the first clod of the valley fell on my 
sister’s colBn. God sustained me under the shock ! I neither groaned 
nor wept*. When Mr. Hardinge returned the customary thanks to 
those who had assembled to assist me in burying my dead out of 
my sight,” I had even sufficient fortitude to bow to the little crowd, 
and to walk steadily away. It is true, that John Wallingford very 
kindly took my arm to sustain me, but 1 was not conscious of wanting 
any support. I heard the sobs of the blacks as they crowded around 
the grave, which the men among them insisted on filling with their 
own hands, as if '^Miss Grace” could only rest with their ad- 
ministration to her wants • and 1 was told not one of them left the 
spot until the place had resumed all the appearance of freshness and 
verdiue which it possessed before the spade had been applied. The 
same roses, removed with care, were restored t o their former beds ; 
and it would not have been easy for a sti-angcr to discover that a new- 
made grave lay by the side of those of the lat^e Captain Miles Wal- 
lingford and his much-respected widow. Still it was known to all in 
that vicim'ty, and many a pilgrimage was made to the spot within the 
next fortnight, the young maidens of the adjoining farms in particular 
coining to visit the grave of Grace Wallingiord, the ^'lily of 
Ciawbonny,” as she had once been styled. 


CHAPTEB IX. 

] knew that wc- must x>art— no power could saw 
Thy quiet g^oodnes^ from an early grave : 

Those eyes so dull, though kind each glance they cast, 

Looking a sister's fondness to the last ; 

Thy lips BO pole, that gently press'd roy cheek > 

Thy voice— alas ! Thou couldst but tiy to spei^ {— 

AU told thy doom } I felt it at my heart j 

shaft had struck— 1 knew that we must part/* 

Spuaouji. 

It is not easy to describe the sensation of loss that came over me 
after the interment of my sister. It is then we completely feel the 
privation with which wo have met. The body is removed from out 
of our sight; the places that knew them shall know them no more; 
there is an end to all oonxmuuion, even by the agency of aig^t, the 
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Iftst of the Bernes to lose its hold on the departed, and a Toid ox&ts in 
the place once occupied, I felt all this very kcedy, for more tlm a 
month, but most keenly during the short ^irae I remained at Clawv- 
bonny. The task before me, however, will not allow me to dwell on 
these proofs of sorrow, nor do I know that the reader could derive 
much advantage from their exhibition. 

I did not see Rupert at the funeral. Tliat he was there I knew, 
but either he^ himseff, or Lucy for him, had managed so well, as not 
to obtrude his person on my sight. John IVallingford, who well 
knew my extern^ or visible nilation to all the Hardinges, thinking to 
do me a pleasure, mentioned, as the little procession returned to the 
house, that young !Mr. Hardingc had, by dint of great actmty, suc- 
ceeded in reaching Clawbonny in time for the funeral. I fancy that 
Lucy, under the pretence of wishing his escort, contrived keep her 
brother at the rectory during the time I was abroad. 

On reaching the house, I saw all my connections, and thanked them 
in person for this proof of their respect for Ihe deceased. This little 
duty performed, all but John Wallingford took tiieir leave, and I was 
Boon left in the place alone with my bachelor cousiu. What a house 
it was ! and what a house it continued to be as long as I remained at 
Clawbonny 1 The servants moved about it stealthily ; the merry laugh 
was no longer heard in the kitchen ; even the heavy-footed seemed to 
tread on ai:^ and all around me appeared to be afraid of disturbing the 
slumbers oi the dead. Never belore, nor since, have I liad occasion to 
feel how completely a negative may assume an affirmative character 
and become as positive as if it had a real existence. T thought I 
could see as well as feel my sister’s absence from the scene in which 
she had once been so conspicuous an actor. 

As none of the Hardinges returned to dinner, the good divine 
writing a note to say he would see me in the evening after mv con- 
nections had withdrawn, John Wallingford and myseli took that meal 
Ute-a-tSe. My cousin, with the apparent motive of diverting my 
thoughts from dwelling on the recent scene, began to converse on 
subjects that he was right in supposing might interest me. Instead 
of nying off to some topic so foreign to my feelings as constantly to 
recml the reason, he judiciously connected the theme with my loss. 

suppose you will go to sea again, as soon as your ship can be 
got ready, cousin Miles,” he commenced, after we were left with the 
fruit and wine. “These are stirring times in commerce, and the idle 
man misses golden opportunities.” 

“ Gold has no longer any charm for me, cousin John,” I answered 
gloomily. “I am richer now than is necessary for my wants, and, as 
I shall probably never marry, I see no great use in toiling for more. 
Still, I shall go out in my own ship, and that as soon as y)Ossible. 
Here I would not pass the summer lor the place, and I love the sea. 
Yes, yes ; I must make a voyage to some part of Europe without 
delay. It is the wrisest thing I can do.” 

“That is hearty, and like a man ! There is none of your mopes 
about the Walbn^ords, and I believe you to he of the true stock. 
But why never marry, Miles P Your father was a sailor, and mar* 
ried, ana a very good time Pve always understood he had of it.” 
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fatJier was happy as a husband, and, did I imitate his exam* 
pie, I should certainly marry, too. Nevertheless, I feci I am to be a 
bachelor.*' 

'‘In that case, what will become of Clawbonny ?” demanded Jack 
Wallingford, bluntly. 

1 could not avoid smiling at the question, as I deemed him ray heir, 
though the law would give it to nearer relatives, who were not of the 
name; but it is probable tliat Jolin, knowing himself to be so much 
my senior, had never thought of himself as one likely to outlive me. 

"I shall make a new will, the instant 1 get to town, and leave 
Clawbonny to you,** 1 answered steadily and truly, for such a thought 
had come into iny mind the instant I saw liim. “ You are the person 
best entitled to inherit it, and shonld you survive me, yours it shall 
be.” 

“Miles, I like that,** exclaimed my cousin with a strange sincerity, 
stretching out a hand to receive mine, which he pressed most warmly, 
“You are very right; I au-g/d to be the heir of lliis place, shonld you 
die without ciiildren, even though you left a widow.** 

This was said so naturally, and was so much in confornjity with 
my own notions on the snbmct, that it did not so much offend, as 
surprise me. I knew John Wtillingford loved money, and, all men 
havmg a very resi)ectful attachment to the representative of value, 
such a character invariably means, that the party named suffers that 
attachment to carry him too far. I wished, therefore, my kinsman 
had not made just such a speech, though it in no maimer shook ray 
intentions in his favour. 

“ You are more ready to advise your friends io get married, than to 
set the example,** 1 answered, willing to divert the discourse a little, 
“ You, who must be turned of fifty, are still a bachelor.** 

“And so shall 1 remain through lil’e. There was a time I mipht 
have married, had I been rich • and now I am reasonably rich, I mid 
other things to employ my affections. Still, that is no reason you 
shonld not leave me Clawbonny, though it is not probable I shall ever 
live to inherit it. Notwithstanding, it is family property, and ought 
not to go out of the name. 1 was afraid, if you were lost at se^ or 
should die of any of those outlandish fevers that sailors sometimes 
take, the place would get into females, and there would no longer be 
a Wallingford at Clawbonnv. Miles, 1 do not grudge gou the pos- 
session of the property the least in the world ; hut it would moke raer 
very unhappy to Imow one of those Hazens, or Morgans, or Van^er- 
Schamps had it.’* Jack liad mentioned the names of the children of 
so many Miss Walhngfords, aunts or great-aunts of mine, and cousins 
of his own.— “ Some of them may he nearer to yon, by 5 half-degree, 
or so, but none of them are fis near* to Clawbonny. Wallingfora 
land, and Wallingford land it ought to remain.** 

I was amused in spite of myself, and felt a dispo,tf'12on, now^ to 
push the disooui’se further, in order better to understand my kins- 
man’s character. 

“ Should neither of us two marry,” T said, “ and both die bachelors, 
what would then be the fate of Clawboimy r” 

“1 have thought of all that, Miles, and here is my answer : Should 
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guch A thing happen, and there be no other Wallingford left, then im> 
Wallingford would Ere to have his feelings hurt by knowing that a 
Vander;dimder-Sch^p, or whatever these Dutchmen ought to be 
nailed, is living in his lather’s house ; and no harm would be done. 
But, there ^r^W^aUingfords besides you and me.” 

“This is quite new ; for 1 had supposed we tuo were the last.** 

“Not SO: Miles the first left two sons; our ancestor, the eldest, 
and one younger, who removed into the colony of New Jersey, ana 
whose descendants still exjst. The survivors of us two migiit go 
there in quest of our heir, in the long run. But do not forget I come 
before these Jersey Blues, let them be who or what they may.” 

1 assured my kinsman he should come before them, and changed 
the discourse ; for, to own tlie truth, the manner in which ie spoke 
began to displease me. Making my apologies, I retired to my own 
room, while John Wallingford went out, professedly with the inten- 
tion of riding over the place of his ancestors, with a view to give it 
a more critical examination than it had hitherto been in his power 
to do. 

It was quite dark, when I heard the arrival of the Hardinges* 
as the carriage of Lucy drove up to the door. In a few minutes 
Mr. Hardinge entered the study. He first inquired after my health, 
and manifested the kind interest he had ever taken in my feelings ; 
after which, he proceeacd ; 

“ Rupert is here,” he said, “and I have brought him over to see 

S ou. Both he and Lucy appeared to think it might be well not to 
isturb you to-night ; but I knew you better. Who should be at 
your side at this bitter moment, my dear Miles, if it be not Rupert, 
your old friend and play-mate ; your fellow-tiuant, as one might say, 
and almost your brotner P” 

Almost my brother ! Still I commanded myself. Grace had re- 
ceived my solemn assurances, and so had Lucy, and Rupert had 
nothing to apprehend. 1 even asked to see him, desiring, at the 
same time, that it might be alone. 1 waited several minutes for 
Rupert’s appearance, in vain. At length the door of my room 
opened, ana Chloe brought me a note, it was from Lucy, and con- 
tained only these words — “ Miles, for her sake, for mine, command 
yourself.” Dear creature ! She had no reason to be alarmed. The 
spirit of my sister seemed to me to be present ; and 1 could recall 
every expression of her angel-countcnance as it had passed before 
my eyes m the different interviews that preceded her death. 

At length Rupert appeared. He liad been detained by Lucy unt? 
certain her note was received, when she permitted him to quit hei 
side. His ma^er was full of the consciousness of undeserving, mi 
its humility aided my good resolutions. Had lie advanced to take 
my hand; had he attempted consolation; had he, in short, behaved 
differently in the main from what he actually did, I cannot say what 
might have been the consequences. But his deportment, at first, 
was quiet, respectful, distant rather than familiar, and he had the 
tact, or grace, or caution, not to make the smallest allusion to the 
sad occasion which had brought him to Clawbonny. ^ When I asked 
him to be seated, he declined the chair I offered a sign he intended 
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the visit to be short. I was not sorry, aM detfenmaei at onee^ 
make the intendew as much one of buisiness as ^ssible, 1 ima a 
sacred duty confided to me, and this might be as fit an ocoosioii as 
could offer in which to acquit myself of the trust. 

“I am glad so early an opportunity has offered, Mr. Hardmge,*" I 
said, as soon as the opening civilities wm over, “to acquaint you 
with an afiau* that has been intrusted to me by Grace, and which I 
axh anxious to dispose of as soon as possible.” 

Grace— by Miss Wallingford!” exclaimed Bupert, actually 
recoiling a step in surprise, if not absolutely in alarm— “ 1 shall fed 
honoured— that is, shall liave a melancholy gratification in endea^ 
vouring to execute any of her wishes. No person commanded more 
of my resp*^ot, Mr. Wallingford, mid 1 shall always consider her one 
of the most amiable and admirable women with whom it was ever my 
happy fortune to bo acquainted.” 

1 had no difficulty now in commanding myself, for it was easy to 
see Rupert scarce knew what he said. With such a man 1 saw no 
great necessity for using extraordinary delicacy or much reserve. 

** You are doubtless aware of two things in our family history^” I 
continued, therefore, without circumlocution: “one that my sister 
would have been mistress of a small fortune, had she reached the 
term of twenty-one years, and the other that she died at twenty.” 

Rupert’s surprise was now more natural, and I could see that his 
interest— shame on our propensities for it 1— was very natural, too. 

“ I am aware of both, ana deeply deplore the last,” he answered. 

“Being a minor, she had it not in her power to moke a will, but 
her requests are legal legacies in my eyes, and I stand pledged to her 
iu see them executed, olie has left rather less than 2^000 dollars iu 
all : with 600 dollars of this money I am to present Lucy with some 
suitable memorial of her departed friend : some small charitable dis- 
positions are also to be made, and the baianoe, or the round sum of 
20,000 dollars, is to be given to you.” 

“ To me. Mi*. Wallingford !— Miles I— I^id you really say to me ?” 

“ To you, Mr. Hardinge,— such is my sister’s earnest request,— and 
this letter will declare it, as from herself. I was to hand you this 
letter, when acquainting you with the bequest.” I put Grace’s let- 
ter into Rupert’s hand as I concluded, and I sat down to write 
while he was reading it. Though employed at a desk for a minute 
or two,! could not avoid glancing at Rupert, in order to ascertak 
the effect of the last words of her he had once wfessed to love. I 
would wish not to be unjust even to Rupert Mardinge. He was 
dreadfully agitated, and he walked the room, for some little timek 
without sneaking, I even fancied 1 overheard a haif-suppapessea 
groan. Ibad the comn^ion to affect to be engaged, in orto to 
allow him to rooover his self-possession. This was soon done, as 
good impressions were not lasting in Rupert ; and I knew Mm so 
well as soon to read in his countenance gleamings of satisfaction at 
the prospect of being master of so large a sum. At the proper 
moment, I arose and resumed the subject. 

“My sister’s wishes would be sacred with me,” I said, “even had 
she not received my promise to see them executed. When a thingol 
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pMs diamter is to be doae^ the sooner it is done the better. I hate 
IdraTO a note at ten days, payable at the Bank of T^ew York, and in 
yte fayonr, for 20,00u dollars : it will not inconvenience me to 
P pay it when due, and that will close the transaction.” 

! “I am not certain, Wallingford, that 1 ought to receive so laiwe 
, . a sum— I do not know that my father, or Lucy, or ndeed the worS, 
would altogether ^prove of it.” 

^‘ Neither your father, nor Lucy, nor the world will know imytliing 
about it, sir, unless you see lit to acquaint them. I shall not speak of 
the bequest; and I confess thai on my sister’s account, I should 
prefer that would not.” 

Well, Mr. Hardinge,” answered Rupert, coolly putting the note 
into his wallet, “I will think of this request of poor Grace’s^ and if 
I can possibly comply with her wishes, 1 will certainly do so. Hiere 
is little that she could ask that I would denjj and my effort will 
be to honour her mcmorj\ As I see you are distressea, I will now 
retire ; you shall know my determination in a few days.” 

Rupert did retire, taking my note for 20,000 dollars with him. I 
made no effort to detain him, nor was 1 sorry to hear he had returned 
to the rectory to pass the night, whither his sister went with him. 
The next day he proceeded to New York, without sending me any 
message, retabiiiig the note, however ; and, a day or two later, I heard 
of him on his wny to the springs to rejoin the party of the Mertons. 

Jolm WoUinglord left me the morning of the day after the funeral, 
promising to see me again in town. “ Do not forget the will, Miles,” 
said that singular man as he shook my hand, " and be ceriain to let 
me see that provision in it about Clawbonny before 1 to west of the 
bridge again. Between relations of the same name, there should be 
no reserves in such matters,” 

I scarce knew whether to smile or to look grave at so strauTO a 
request ; but 1 did not change my determination on the subject of the 
vml itself, feeling that justice required of me such a disposition of the 
property. I coiuess there were moments when I districted the cha- 
racter one who could urge a claim of this nature in so plain a 
manner ; and that, too, at an instant when the contemplated conlhi- 
gmicy seemed the more probable from the circumstance that death 
had 80 recently been among ns. N otwithstanding, there was so much 
frankness in my kiiisn^en’s manner, he appeared to sympathize so 

C rely in my loss, and his opinions were so similar to my own, that 
unpleasant twinges lasted but for brief intervals. On the whole, 
my opinion was veiy favourable to Jolm Wallingford, and, aa will b« 
seen in the sequel, ne soon obtained my entire confidaice. 

After the departure of all my kindred, I felt, indeed, how completely 
1 was left alone in the world. Lucy passed the night at the recto^, 
to keep her brother company, and good Mr. Hardinge, though tUnkifi§ 
he renmined with me to offer sympathy and consolation, found so many 
demands on Ms time, that I saw out little of him. It is possible hie 
undmtood me suMoiently well to know that solitude and refieotioiL 
while the appearance of the first was avoided, wore better for one of 
my temperament than any set forms of condolence. At any rote, he 
. was at hood, while he said but little to me on the sul^'ect of my loss. 
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At last I got through the day ; and a long and dreaj^r day it was to 
me. The evening came, bland, refresliing, bringing with it the sctftet 
light of a TOung moon, I w^as walking on the lawn, when the beauty, 
of the night brought Grace and her tastes vividly to my mind, an^ hy 
a sudden impulse, I was soon swiftly walking towards tier now silent 
grave. The highways around Clawbonuy were never much freq^nented ; 
but at this hour, and so soon after the solemn procession it had so 
lately seen, no one was met on the road towards the churchyard. It 
was months, iideed, after the funeral that any of the slaves ventured 
into the latter bv night; and, even during the day, they approached 
it with an awe that nothing could have inspired out the death of a 
Wallingford. Perhaps it was owing to rny increased age and greater 
observation, but I fancied that these simple beings felt the death 
of their young mistress more than they had felt that of my 
mother. 


St. Michael’s churchyard is beautifully ornamented with flourishing 
cedars. These trees had been cultivated with care, and formed an 
appropriate ornament for the place. A fine cluster of them shaded 
the graves of my family, and a rustic scat had been placed beneath 
their hranches, by order of my mother, who had been m the habit of 
passing hours in meditation at the grave of her husband. Grace, and 
I, and Jjucj had often repaired to the same place at night, after my 
mother’s death, and there we used to sit many an hour in deep silence ; 
or, if utterance were given to a thought, it was in a respectful whisper. 
As I now approached this seat, I had a bitter satisfaction in remem- 
bering that llnpert had never accompanied us in these pious little 
pilgtimages. Even in the day of her greatest ascendancy, Grace had 
been unable to enlist her admirer in an act so repugnant to his iimate 
character. As for Lucy, her own family lay on one side of that cluster 
of cedars, as mine lay on the other; and often had I seen the dear 
young creature weeping, as her eyes were riveted on the graves of 
relatives slie had never Known. But my mother had been Iter mother, 
and for this friend she felt an attachment almost as strong as that 


which was entertained by ourselves ; 1 am not certain I ought not to 
say^ an attachment <iu%te as strong as our own. 

I was apprehensive some visitors might be hovering near the grave 
of mv sister at that witching hojr, and I approached the cedars cau- 
tiously, intending to retire unseen, should such prove to be the 
case. I saw no one, however and proceeded directly to the line of 
g'ravea, placing myself at the foot of the freshest and luost-newly made. 
Hardly was tliis done, when I heard the word " Miles ! ” uttered ii a 
low, half-stifled exclamation. It was not easy for me to mistake the 
voice of Lucy^ she was seated so near the trunk of a cedar, that her 
dark dress haci been confounded with the shadows of the tree. Iwent 


to the spot, and took a scat at her side. 

"I am not surprised to find you here,” I said, taking the dear girl’s 
nand, by a sort of mechanical mode of manifesting affection which 
hod ^own up between us from childhood, rather than from any sudden 
impulse— toat watched over her so faithfully during the last 
hours of her existence.” 


“ Ab ! Miles,” returned a voice that was filled with sadness, "how 
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8 ttle did X anticbatb this when yon spoke of Grace in the brief hder^ 
View we had at the theatre 1 ” 

I imdcrstood my companion fuUy. Lucy had been edueated 
superior to cant and false morals. Her father drew accurate and 
xnaiily distinctions between sin and tho exactions ^ a puritanical 
wesumption that would set up its own narrow notions as the law of 
God ; and, innoeent as she was, no thought of error was associated 
with the indulgence of her innocent pleasures. But Grace, suffering 
and in sorrow, while she hi‘rself hadf been listening to the wonderful 
poems of Shakspeare; did present a painful picture to her mind, 
Which, so far jfcotn being satisfied with what she had done in 
my sisti^'s behalf, was tenderly reproachful on account of fancied 
omissions. • 

It is the will of God, Lucy/' I answered. “ It must be our effort 
to be resigned.” 

**If you can think thus, MOes, how much easier ought it to be for 
me ! and, yet ” 

“Yet what, LucyP I believe you loved my sister as affectionately 
as I did myself, but I am sensitive on this point ; and, tender, true, 
warm as I know your heart to be, I cannot allow that even you loved 
her more.” 

“ It is not that. Miles— it is not that. Have I no cause of parti- 
cular regret— no sense of shame— no theling of deep humility to add 
to my grief for her loss P ” 

“ I understand you, Lucy, and at once answer, no. You are not 
Rupert any more than Bupert is you. Let all others become what 
they may, you will ever remain Lucy Hardinge.” 

“I thank you, Miles,” answered my companion, gently pressing the 
hand that still retained hers, “ and thank you from my heart. But 
your generous nature will not see this matter as others might. We 
were aliens to your blood, dwellers under your own roof, received into 
the bosom of your own family, and were bound by every sam^ed 
obligation to do you no wrong. I would not have my dear, upright 
father, know the truth for worlds.” 

“ Bfe never will know it, Lucy, and it is my earnest desire that we 
all forget it. Henceforth Rupert and I must be strangers, though 
the tie that exists between me and the rest of your family will only 
be drawn the closer for this sad event.” 

“ Ruj^rt is my brother,” Lucy answered, though it was in a voice 
60 low that her words were barely audible. 

“ You would not leave me quite alone in the world V* I said, with 
something like reproachful energy. 

“ No, Miles, no— tie, as you have said, must and should last for 
life. Nor do I wish you to regard Rupert as of old. It is impossible 
—improper even— hut you can concede to us some of that same 
indufeence which I am so willing to concede to you.” 

“ dertainly — Rupert is your brother, as you say, aiwn. do not wish 
you ever to regard him otherwise. He will marry Emily MferfcoiL 
and I trust he may be happy. Here, over my sistePs grave, L^, I 
renew the pledge already made to you, never to act on what has 
occuned.^^ 

H 
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1 9mw&: lo ifaiB dedamtion k wcnrcbi, imt 

ackaUy We kissed my hand k gratitude kui I Wml 

oonld wt soSks.hmem, but raised W own kma to my 
was hfiid wtttil &e dear girl geutly withdrew it heivdl, 

Im^y sai^ ut^ a long and thoughtfhl pause; "It is Mt 
g^ kryou to remain at dawbouny just at iim time. Io»r ]ci»s- 
John Wallingford, has been here, and 1 think jm Wbb imL 
Wkr not pay him a visit F He resides near Kiagsra, West of the 
Bdoge/ as he calls it,* and you might take the opportunity of seeaiig 
the 

*‘1 understand you, Lucy, and am truly grateful for the intoest 
vou feel in my happiness. 1 do not intend to remain long at C3aw- 
oon^, wMch 1 shall leave to-morrow.” 

’'*To-morrow!” mterrapted Lucy, and I thought like one who was 
alarmed* 

" Ikes that appear WearlyP I feel the necessity of occupiition, as 
well as of a change of scene. You will remember 1 have a diip and 
into^ts, of moment to myself, to care for ; I must turn my fece, and 
move towards the east, instead of towards the west” 

”Yon intend then. Miles, to pursue this profesmon of yours 
Lucy said, as 1 thought, with a little like gentle regret in her manner 
and tones. 

^ Certainly'-what better can I do P I want not wealth, 1 alkw ; 
am rich enough already for all my wants, but I have need of ocoupa* 
tion. The sea is to my liking I am still young, and can afford a few 
more years on the water, I shall never many”-- Lucy started— 

“ and having now no heir nearer than John Wallmgfotd ” 

John WaHingford I you have cousins much nearer than he !” 

"That is true ; but not of the old line. It was Grace's wkb ihat 
I should leave our cousin John the Clawbonny property at least, 
whatever I do the rest. You are so rich now as not to need it, 
Lucy ; else would I leave every shilling to you.” 

"I believe would, dear Miles,” answered Lucy, wiih fervent 
warmth of manner. *' You have ever been aJI that is good and kind 
to me, and 1 shall never lorg^ it” 

" Talk of my kiadneas to you, Imcy, when you parted wilii every 
omit you had on earth to give me the gold you possessed, on my going 
to sea. I am almost sorry you are now so much rkfeer than mya^ 
efee would I certainly make you my heir.” 

" We will not talk of money any longer in this sacred place/* Lmiy 
answered tremulously. " What 1 dM as a foolish gill you wH lozget ; 
we were but children then, Mdes.” 

So Luoydid not wish me to remember certain passages k our 
eaa^ar youth ! Doubtless her present relatimis to indrew D^wett 
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i^dered flie TeooHediloii ddioate, if not nnpldasant. I thongiit 
Im like kere^ tkan was k^ vont'-*-Lncyi who was nsualljr so sim^ 
joined, so afactionate, so frank, and so true. Nevertkeless^ lore is 
an engrossing sentiment, as 1 ooaki feel in my own case, and it mkkt 
be that its jealous sensitiveness took ike alann at even that ^ck 
was so innocent and sincere. The eiect of these considerations, 
added to tkat of Lucy^s remark, was to ckange tke discourse, and we 
oonversed long, in irelancfa 4 |r sadness, of hk we kad lost, for this 
life* altogetker. 

‘'We may five, ourselves, to grow old, Miles,” Lucy observed, 
“ but never akall we cease to remember Grace as she was, and to love 
ker memorv, as we loved ker dear self in life. *01^6 has not been an 
boar since ner deaiL that I have not seen her sitti^ at my side, and 
conversing in sisterly confidence, as we did from infancy to the day 
eke ceased to live I ” 

As Lucy said this, she rose, drew her shawl around her^ and held 
out her baud to take leave, for 1 kad spoken of an intention to 
Clawbonny early in tke morning. The tears the dear girl shed !n{i|l 
have been altogetker owing to our previous conversation, or I 
have had a skm^e in producing them. Lucy used to weep at parting' 
from mejjES well as Grace, and she was not a girl to change with the 
winds. But I could not part tlnja *. I kad a sort of feeling tkat when 
we parted this time, it would virtually be a find separati(^ as the 
wife of Andrew Drewett never could be exactly that lyjilcih Jjo/cy 
Hardline had now been to me for near twenty years. 

" I will not say farewell now^ Lucy,” I observed, “ Should ytm. not 
come to town before I sail I wdl return to Clawbonny to take leave of 
you. God only knows what will become of me, or whither I skafi 
oe led, and I could wish to defer tke leave-takings to the last moment. 
You and yonr excellent father must have my final adieus ” 

Lucy returned tke pressure of my hand, uttered a hasty gooiinij^ 
and glided through the little gate of the rectory, which by this tee 
we h^ reached. No doubt she fancied I returned immediately to my 
own house. So far from this, however, I passed hours done, in the 
church-yard, sometimes musiim on the dead, and then with ^ my 
thoughts bent on te living. 1 could see the l^ht in Lucy^s window. 
tad till that waa exonguished did I retire. It was long past 

piid ni ght. 

I passed hours teeming with strange emotions among those cedars. 
Twice I knelt by Grace’s grave, and prayed devoutly to ^d. It 
seemed to me that petitions offer^ in such a place must be bie3sed| 
1 thought of my mothOT, of my manly, spirited father, of Ghaoe, and 
of all the past. Then I ^ered long beneath Lucy’s window, an(i 
in spite of this solemn visit to the graves of the dead, the b^btest 
and most vivid image that I carried away with me was of the hvnpf. 
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CHAPTEE X 

Sky. Three thousand ducats— well. 

Bats. Ay, sir« for three months. 

Shy. For three months— well. 

Bats. For the which, as T told you, Antonio shall become bound. 

Shy. Antonio shall become bound— well. 

Afsrchant of Fenlee. 

I FOUND John Wallingford in town, awaiting my appearance. He 
fliad taken Jpdgings at tlie City Hotel, on purpose to be under the 
.same loof wjth me, and we occupied adjoiriin^ rooms. I dined with 
him ; and after dinner he went with me to take a look at the Dawn. 
The second-mate told me that Marble had made a flying visit to the 
ship, promised to be back again in a few days, and disappeared. By 
comparing dates, I ascertained tliat he would be in time to meet the 
mortgi^e sale, and felt no further concern in that behalf. 

“ Miles,” said John Wallingford, coolly, as we were walking up 
Pine-street, on our way back toward the tavern^ “ did you not tell 
me you employed iliehard Harrison as a legal adviser ? ” 

“ I did. Mr. Hardinge made me acquainted with him, and I under- 
stand he is one of the oldest lawyers in the country. That is Lis 
olfic^ on the other side of the street— here, directly opnosite.*' 

“ I saw it, and that was the reason 1 spoke. It might be well just 
to step in and give some directions about your will. I wish to sec 
Clawboiiny put in the right line. If you would give me a deed of it 
for one dollar, I would not take it from you, the only son of an eldest 
son ; but it would break my heart to hear of its goinj: out of the 
name. Mr. Harrison is also an old adviser and friend of mine.” 

I was startled with this plain-dealing; yet there was something 
About the manner of the man that prevented my being displeased. 

“ Mr. Harrison would not be visible at this hour, out 1 will ci*pss 
to the office, and write him a letter on the subject,” I answered, doing 
as I said on the instant, and leaving John Wallingford to pursue his 
way to the house alone. The next day, however, the will was actually 
drawn up, executed, and placed in my cousin’s hands, he being the 
sole executor. If the reader should ask me why I did this, especially 
the last, I might be at a loss to auswer. A strange confidence liad 
come over me, as respects this relative, whose extraordinary frankness 
even a more experienced man might have believed to be either the 
height of honesty or the perfection of art. Whichever was the case, 
t not only left my will with him, but, in the course of the next week, 
I let him into the secret of all my pecuniary affairs ; Grace’s bequest 
to Rupert, alone, excepted. John Wallingiord encouraged this con- 
fidence, telling me that 'plunging at once, heart and hand, into the 
midst of business, was the most certain mode of forgetting my causes 
of sorrow. Plunge into anything with my whole heart I could not 
then, though I endeavoured to lose my cares in business. 

One of my first acts, in the way of affairs, was to look after the 
note I had given to Rupmi;. It had been made payable at the bank 
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whero I bept my AgjositB, and I went tUithpr to inquire if it had hete 
" left for coBec^on, Hie following conversation passed between myaetf 
and the cashier on this occasion : — 

** Good morning, Mr, I said, saluting the (rentleman ; ** I 

Imve come to inquire if a note for 20,000 dollars, made ny me in favour 
of Ett;Mrt Hardmge, Esq^aire, at ten days, has been left for collection. 
If 60, 1 am ready to pay it now.” 

The cashier gave me a business smile,— one that spoke favourably* 
of my standing as a rr oneyed man, — before he answered the question. 
This smile was, ako, a sign that money was plcntjr. 

** Not absolutely for collection. Captain Wallingford, as nothing 
would give us more pleasure than to renew it, if you would just go 
throuffh the form of ootaining a city endorser.” 

Mr. Hardinge has then left it for collection,” I obsepred, pained, 
in spite of all mt had passed, at Rupert's giving this conclusive 
evidence of the inherent meanness of his character. 

“ Not exactly for collection, sir ” was the cashier’s answer, for, 
wishing to anticipate the money by a few days, and being under the 
necessity of leaving town, we discounted it for him.” 

“ Anticipate ! you have discounted the note, sir I” 

“ With the greatest pleasure, knowing it to be good. Mr. Har- 
diuge remarked that you had not found it convenient to draw for so 
large a sum on the spot, and had given this note at sliort date ; and 
the consideration having been received in full, he was desirous of 
being put in cash at once. We did not hesitate, of course.” 

“ Consideration received in full ! ” escaped me. spite of a determi- 
nation to be cool ; but, luckily, the appearance of another person on 
business prevented the words, or the manner, from being noted. 
*^WeU, Mr. Cashier, I will draw a check, and talcc up the note 
now.” 

More smiles followed. Tlie check was given; the note was can- 
celled and handed to mo, and I left tlic bank with a balance in my 
favour of ratlier more tliau 10, (XX) doUars, instead of tlie 30,000 doUaw 
odd, which 1 had held previously to entering it. It is true I was heir 
at law to all Grace’s assets, which Mr. Ilaraingc had Imded over to 
me, the morning I left Clawbonny, duly assigned and transferred. 
These last consisted of stocks, and of bonds and mortgages, drawing 
interest, being on good farms in our own county. 

“ Well, Miles, what do you mean to do with your ship ?” demanded 
J ack W allingford that evening. " I understand the freight for which 
you bargained has been transferred to another owner, on account of 
your late troubles ; and they tell me freiglits, just now, are not very 
high.” 

Really, cousin Jack, I am hardly prepared to answer the question. 
Colonial produce commands high prices in the nortii of Germany, 
they tell me ; and were I in cash, I would buy a cargo on my own 
account. Some excellent sugars and coffeps, &c., were offered me 
to-day, quite reasonably, for ready money.” 

AndThow much cash would be necessary to carry out that scheme, 
my man?” 

Some 50,000 dollars, more or less, while I have but cdiout 1Q,00U 
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iolhimcm baaid; tbiimgli I easi eommaiid 9^^ 
etxtm secimtiefi ; m 1 must abimdon the uotiam’* 

^ Ihat does net follow necessarily. Let me thmk | light ou it. ^ 
axiid we win ta^c fimrther in the momiiig. I like quick bargmusi Imt 
I like acool head. This hot town and old Madim kee|v xoe k a 
fever, and I wish a night's rest before I make a baipin.^ 

>^Tne next morning John Wallingford returned lo the sulnd^ at 
makfast, which meal we took by ours^ves, in order to be atlibmy 
to converse without any auditors. 

** 1 have thought over that sweet subject, the sugars, Mdes/* com^ 
meuced my cousm, “ and approve of the plan. Can you give me any 
ftirthcar security if I will lend yon the money f ” 

I have some bonds and mortga8:cs, to the amotmt of 22,000 dolkts, 
with me, wMch might be assigned for such a purpose.^' 

^ But 22,000 dollars are an insufficient security for the 30,000 
dollars, or 35,000 dollars, which you may need to carry out your 
adventure." 

** lhat is quite true^ but I have nothing else worth mentioning— 
unless it be the ship, or Clawbonny." 

“ Tut for the ship ! she is gouc, if you and your cargo go ; and as 
for insurances, 1 want none of them— I am a landed man, and like 
landed securities. Give me your note at three montlis, or six months 
if you will, with the bonds and mortgages you mention, and a mort- 
gage on Ckwbonny, and you can have 40,000 dollars this very day, 
Should you need them.” 

I was surprised at this offer, having no notion my kinsman was rich 
enough to lend so large a sum. On a further conversation, howevear, 

T learned he had near donble the sum he had mentioned, in ready 
money, and that his principal business in town was to invest in good 
city securities. He professed himself willing, however, to lend me 
ban, in order to help along a kinsman he liked. 1 did not at all relish 
the notion of mortga^g Clawbonny, but John soon laughed and 
reasoned me out of that. As for Grocers securities, I Pjited with 
them with a sort of satisfaction ; the idea of holding her effects benqf 
painful to me. 

"Were it put of the family.pr even out of the name, I should 
think something of it myself. Miles,” he said, “ but a mortgage from 
$fm to ^ is like one from me to fou. You have made me your hmr, 
and to be honest with you, boy, I hme made you mine. It you lose 
myjmoncy, you lose your own.” 

^ere was no resisting this. My kinsmank apparent frankness 
and warmlb of disposition overcame all my scruples, and I consented 
to borrow the money on his own terms. Jehn Wallingford was 
famiBar w|th the conveyancing of real estate, and, with Ms own hand 
he filled up the necessary papers, wMch 1 signed. The money was 
borrowed at 5 per cent. ) my cousin positively refusing to receive the 
legal rate of interest from aWalli^ord. Pay-day was put at sit 
mouths’ distance, and all was done in due form. 

^ shall not put this mortgage on record. Mfies,” Jack Walling- 
ford remarked, as he folded and endorsed the papor. " I have too 
mudi eohfideuce in your honesty to believe it neeessary. You have 
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to think I bad been too humble in my own estimate of our stancnnio « 
m die world. It ia true, it %bs not easy to deceive in tlus 
Bmrtioukr, and, in point uf met, 1 was oertainly right: but when 1 
l(mnd a man who was able to lend 40.000 doUam at an hoar’s notice, 
valuh^ himself on coming from Miles the First, I could not avoid 
fancying Miles the First a more considerable pezBcasage than 1 had 
hitherto imagined. Aa for the money, 1 was gratified with the eon- 
fidenoe John Wallingford reposed in me, had r^y a wish to embark 
in tlie adventure for which it supplied the means, and regarded the 
ahstainiug from recording the mortgage an act of debcacy and feehag 
that sj^e weH for the lender’s heart. 

My cousin did not cast me adrift as soon as he had filled w 
pockets. On the contrary, he went with me, and was a witness to sll 
the purchases I made. The colonial produce was duly bought, in hk 
presence, and many a shrewd hint did I get from this eooUteaded 
and experienced mgn, who, while he was no merchant, in the oommon 
sense of the term, had sagacity enough to make a nrst-class d^ler. 
As I paid for everything in ready money, the cargo was obtained on 
good terms, and trio Dawu was soon stowed. As soon as this was 
done, X ordered a crew shipped, and the hatches battened on^ 

As a matter of course, the constant and important business with 
which I was now occupied had a tendency to dull the edge of my 
grief, though I can truly say that the image of Grace was never long 
d^nt iSrom my mind, even in the midst of my greatest exerrioUB. 
Nor was Lucy forgotten. She was usually at my sister’s side; and 
it never hapi>ened that I remembered the latter, without seeing the 
beautiM semblance of her living friend, watching over her faded form 
wSh sisteriy solicitude. John WaJhngford left me, at the end of a 
week, after seeing me fairly under way as a merchant, as wdd as 


^Farewell. Mijes,’^ ho snid, as he shook my hand with a cordiaKty 
that appearca to increase the longer he knew me, — " farewell, my dear 

S f and may God prosper you in all your lawful and jmsi' under- 
ings. Never forget you arc a WaUrngford, and the owner of 
Olawoonny. Should we meet agab, you will find a true friend in me ; 
should we never meet, you will nave reason to remember me." 

This leaT6«>taking occurred at the inn. A few hours kter I was in 
the cabin of the Dawn, arranging some papers, when I heard a weli^ 
kmrwn voice, on deck, online out to the stevedores and rigj^, in a 
tone of authority—" Come, bear a hand, and lay aft ; off that fore^ 
oasfie ; to this derrick,— who ever sawa acrrick standi^ befinx, after 
the hatches were battened down, in a firsUibss ship !— a regular 
A No. 1? Bear a hand— bear a hand; you’ve got on (dd 8ei4og 
among you, men." 

fherewaaimmiatakiagto^ Onmohiiigthedeel^tlamid 
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HarbH bi9 coat oC but still wearing all the rest of%is ** 
flourishing f^out among the labourers, putting into them newli&ana 
activity. He heard my footsteps bemud him, but norm* turned tg>. 
salute me. until the matter in hand was icrminited. Then I 
received that honour, and it was easy to see the cloud t^t p^ed 
over his red visage, as he observed the deeii mourning in which 1 
iwasdad. 

** Good liaoming to you, Captain Wallingford,” he said, mahiUg a 
mate’s bow,— "good morning, sir. God’s will be done! we are all 
siDners, and so are some of the stevedores, who’vc left this derrick 
standing as if the ship needed it for a jury-mast. Yes, sir, God’s will 
must be submitted to ; and sorry enough was I to read the obittery 
in the newspapers— Grace, &c., daughter, and only sister, An. 
You’ll be glad to hear* however, sir, that W illow Cove is moored 
head and stam in the family, as one might say, and that the bloody 
mortgage is cut adrift.” 


“ram glad to hear this, Mr. Marble,” I answered, submitting to a 
twinge, as I remembered that a mortgage had just been placed on my 
own paternal acres ; " and I tiust the place will long remain in your 
blood. How did you leave your mother and m(;ce ?” 

“I’ve not left ’em at all, sir. 1 brought the old lady and Kito to 
town with me, on what I cml the mutual sight-seeing principle, Th^ 
are both up at my boarding house.” 

“I am not certain, Moses, that I understand this mutual principle, 
of which you speak.” 

“God bless you, hliles,” returned the mate, who could presume to 
be familiar, again, now we had walked so far aft as not to have any 
listeners ; " call me Moses as often as you possibly can, for it’s little 
I hear of that pleasant sound now. Mother will dub me Oloff. and 
little Kitty calls me nothing but uncle. After all, I have a bulrush 
feelin’ about me, and Moses will always seem the most nat’ral. 
As for the mutual prindple, it is just this ; I’m to show mother the 
Dawn, one or two of the markets— -for, would you believe it, the dear 
old soul never saw a market, and is dying to visit one, and so I shall 
take her to see the Bear first, and the Oswego next, and the Fly last, 
though she cries out agin’ a market that is much visited by flies. 
Then I must introduce her to one of the Dutch churches ;j— after that 
’twill go hard with me, but I get the dear soul into the theatre; and 
they tell me there is a lion, up town, that will roar as loud as a bull. 
That she must see, of course.^* 

*‘And when your mother has seen all these sights, what will she 
have to show you?” 

“Qlie tomb-stone on which I was laid out, as a body might say. at 
five weeeks old. She tells me they traced the stone, out of feeJin’ 
like, and followed it up until thev fairly found it, set down as the 
head-stone of an elderly single lady, with a most pious and edifying 
inscription on it. Mother says it contains a whole varse from the 
Bible 1 That stone may yet stand me in band, for anything I know to 
the contrary, Miles.” 

I congratulated my mate on this important discovery, and inquired 
the particulars of the affair with the old usurer j in what manner the 



; iDWi^ey iw mseifed, mi by wbat ©rooess the place had hm Jto 
ficcaxoly * moored head and starn m the family,” 

It was all plain sailing when a fellow got on the right course, ** 
Marble answei^ I)o yon know. Miles, that they cS paying off 
one of yow heavy loads on land, * lifting the mortgage ;* and a lift 
it is, I can tell you, when a man has no money to do it with. Tho 
true way to get out of debt is to *ara money ^ IVe found that much ^ 
out since I found my mother ; and, the cash in hand, aU you have to ' 
do is to hand it over. Old Van Tassel was civil enough whea he saw 
the bag of dollars, and was full of line speeches. He didn’t wish to 
distress the * worthy Mrs* lil’^etraore, not he ; and she was welcome 
to keep the money as long as she pleased, provided the interest was 
punctually paid / but Td have none of liis soft words, and laid down 
the Spaniards, and told him to count them. I 'lifted hjs encum- 
brance,’ as they called it, i\s easily as if it had been a pillow of fresh 
feathers, and walked off vith lhat bit of paper iu my hands, with the 
names tore off of it, and satisfaction give me, as my lav^er said. 
This law is droll business. Miles ; if money is paid, they give you 
satisfaction, just as gentlemen call on each other, you know, wneu 
a little cross. But, whatever you do, never put your hand and 
seal to a mortgage: for laud under such a curse is as likely to 
slide one way as the other. Clawbomiy is an older place than 
Willow Cove, even ; »*nd both are too venerable and venerated to be 
mortgaged,” 

The advice came too late. Clawbonny was mortgaged already, and 
I confess to several new and violent twinges, as I recalled the fact, 
while Marble was telHiig his story. Still 1 could not liken my kins- 
man, plain;talkiDg, warm-hearted, family-loving Jolm Wallingford, to 
such a griping usurer as Mrs. Wetmore’s persecutor. 

I was glad to see my mate on every account ; he relieved me from 
a great deal of irksome duty, and took charge of the ship, bringing 
liis mother and Kitty, that very day, to live in the cabin. I could 
perceive that the old woman was CTcatly surprised at the neatness she 
found in all directions. According to lier notions, a ship floated 
nearly as much in tar as in the water ; and great was her pleasure in 
finding rooms almost (conscience will not allow me to say quite) as 
clean as her own residence. For one whole day, she desfred to see no 
more than the ship, though it was easy to discover t^t the good 
woman had set her heart on the Dutch church and the lion. In due 
time her son redeemed all his pledges, not forgetting the theatre. 
With the last, good Mrs. Wet more was iistounded, and Kitty in- 
finitely delighted. Tlie prel ty little tiling confessed that she should 
like to go every night, wondered what Horace Bright would think oi 
it, and whether he would dare ventxa'e alone to a playhouse, should 
lie happen to come to York. In 1S03, this couiitiy was still in the 
palmy state of unsophistication. There were few, scarcely any, 
strolling players, and none but those who visited the cities, properly 
so fadled, enjoyed opportunities of witnessing .the wonders of pamt, 

f fttch, and candle-light, as auxiliary to the other wonders of the stage. 

Qov litrie Kitty ! There was a day or two, during which the sock 
mi buskin wrought their usual effect on hex female nature^ and 
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ifanoBt eoSpsed tlie ivories <»f BmoQ Brii^^ hi im dm 
qyes. 

1 (SOTild not in&ak from acoompaByii]^ MaHbb^ti paitf to ^ 
Musemn. In that day, this was a somev&t iiudgiiiioiiit eoHooiuSQi 
of coriomti^ in Greenwich Street, but it was a mirade to tie 
aad niece. Even tlie worthy Manhattanese were not altogether gl^t^ 
less of esteeming it a wonder, though the greater renown (n the 
Philadelphia Museum kept this of New York a little in the shade. 
I have often had occasion to remark that, in this republic the peoj^ 
m the country are a little less country, and the peoide of the towns 
ajgood deal less town, than is apt to oe the case in great nations. 
The last is easily enough accounted for : the towns having shot up 
so rapidly, and receiving their accessions of population from classes 
not aoouiftomed to town lives from childhood. Were a thoosand 
v31a^ to be compressed into a single CToup of houses, their people 
vrofuld long retain f he notions, tastes, and habits of villagers, xhoU|dl 
they would form a large town in the aggregate. SuOh. in a measure, 
is will the fact with our American towns ; no one of them ah having 
the air, tone, or appearance of a capital, while most of them would be 
paragons in the eyes of such persons as old Mrs. Wetmore and her 
grand-daughter. Thus it was that the Greenwich Street Museum 
gave infinite satisfaction to these two unsophisticated visitors. Kitty 
was most struck with ccrtaiu villanous wax-figures, works of art that 
were much on a level with certain similar olnects that were lately, if 
they are not now, exhibited for the benefit of the Bean and Chapter 
of Westminster Abbey, above the tombs of the Plantagenets, and 
almost in contact with that marvel of Gothic art, Henry vU.'s 
ch^el ! It is said that ^'niisery makes a man acquainted with stran^ 
bed-fellows j so, it would seem, do shillings and sixpences. To 
return to Kitty. After admiring divers beauties, such as the New 
York Beauty, the South Carolma Beauty, and the Pennsylvania 
Beauty, she fastened her own pretty eyes on a nun, wondering who a 
female in such an attire could be. In 1803, a nun and a nunnery 
would be almost as great curiosities in America, as a rhinoceros, 
though the countiy has since undergone some changes in this respect. 

Grandmother,^'' exclaimed Kitty, “ who can that lady be f It 
isn’t Lad!^ Washington, is it > 

‘'It looks more like o clergyman’s wife, Kitty,” answered the 
worthy Mrs. Wetmore, not a little *‘non-plushed** herself, as she after- 
wards admitted. “I should think M^am Washington went more 
gaily dressed, and looked happier like. Pm sure if any woman oould 
Be happy> i* ” 

“Ay,” ansv;ered her son, “there is truth in that remark. This 
woman here, is what is called a nun in the Boman CathoHc quarters of 
ihe world.” 

“A nun I” repeated little Kitty, “Isn’t that the sort of woman 
that shuts hersm Up in a house, and promises never to get mandei^ 
undeP” 

“You’re qtdte mht, my dear ; and it’s xnstkr of aurpriae to me 
hoiv you should pick up so many useful idee& in an om^of-the-vw 
place Bke Willow Cove. 
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nife " or wm never wofuld bare found us.” 

rjsL tbas partk’lar it was well enough, my dear. Yes, a nun is a 
sort of 8he>hermit,-~a breed that I detest altogetto.*^ 


"i suppose, Kitty,” 1 
ivoman fo take a vow never 


quired, ’'you think it wicked in man or 

to get married P” 

poor girl blushed, and she turned away from the nun without 
airiring my reply. No one can say what turn the conversation might 
havetakesL haid not the graudmotneris eye fallen on an indiKerent copy 
of l^nardo’s oelebratea picture'of the Last Supper, receiving at the 
same time a printed explanation, one got up by some local antiquary, 
who had ventured to afB\ names to the (Afferent peraonages of the 
group, at his own suggestion. I pointed out the principcd figure of 
Uie printing, which is sufliciently conspicuous by the way, and 
then referrea the good woman to the catalogue for the rest of the 


names. 

** Bless me, bless me!” exclaimed the worthy mother, "that I 
should live ever to see paintings of such people I Kito, my dear this 
bald-headed old man is St. Peter. Did you ever think that St. Pete 
was baldP And there is St. John, with black eyes. WondeifuL 
wonderful, that 1 sliould ever live to see likenesses of such blessed 
men ! ” 

Kitty was as much astonished as hdr grandmother, and even the 
son was a little mystified. The latter remarked that "the world was 
making great headway in all such things ; and, for his part, he did 
not see how the painters and authors found out all they drew and 
recorded.” 

The reader may easily imagine that half a day spent in such com- 
pany was not entirely thrown away. Still, half a day sufficed ; and I 
went to the Old Coffee-house at one, to eat a sandwich and drink a 
glass of porter, that being the iim then most frequented for such pur- 
poses. especially by the merchants. I was in my box. with the cur- 
tain drawn, when a party of three entered that which adjoined it, 
ordering as many glasses of punch, which, in that day, was a beverage 
much in request of a morning, and whicli it was permitted even to a 
gentleman to drink before dinmg. It was the sherry-cobbler of the 
age \ although I believe everytning is now pronounced to be out of 
fashion before dinner. 

As the boxes were separated merely by curtains, it was impossible 
to avoid hearing any convei'sationthat passed in the one adjoining ray 
own, especdally when the parties took no pains to speak low, as hap- 
pened to be the case with my three neighbours. Consequently, I 
recognized the voices of Andrew Drewett and Rupert BLardinge, in an 
instant,— that of the third person being unknown to me. 

" Well, Norton,” said Rupert, a uttle aflfectedly as to manner, 
"you have got Drewett and myself down here among you traders, 
and 1 hope you will do the honours of the plaoe in a way to confer 
on tim hitter some credit. A merchant is nothing without credit, you 
know.” 

“ Have no apprehensions for your gentility, Hardinge, teumed 
the person addressed ; "many of the fot persons in town frecpient 
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this house, at this hour, and its punch is renowned. B,y the way, I 
saw in a paper the other day, Eupert, that one of your relatives is 
dead,— Miss Grace Wallinrford, your sister's old associate.” 

A short pause followed, miring which I scarcely breathed. 

‘'No, not a relation,” Rupert at length answered; "only luy 
father's ward. You know how it is in the country: the clergymaxi 
being expected to take care of all the sick, and all the orphans.^ 

"But these Wallingfords are people altogether above standing in 
need of favours,” Dreweti hastily observed. " I have been at their 
place, and really it is a respectable spot. As for Miss Wallingford, 
she was a most charming girl, and her death will prove a severe blow 
to your sister, Hardingc.” 

This was said with so much feeling, that I could almost forgive the 
speakr^T/or loving Lucy ; though 1 question if 1 could ever truly for 
give him for being beloved by her. 

"Why, yes,” rejoined Rupert, affecting an indifference that I could 
detect Ik; was far from feeling, "Grace teas a good creature j though, 
living so much with her in chudliood, .‘ho had less intci’cst in my eyes, 
perhaps, than she might have had in those of one less accustomed to 
SCO hei'. Notwithstanding, I had a certain sort of regard for Grace, 1 
will confess.” 

" Respect and esteem her !— I should think nil wdio knew her must,” 
added Brewett, as if detennined to win my heart ; " and, in my opinion, 
she was both beautiful and lovely,” 

" This from a man who is coniessedly an admirer— nay. engaged to 
your own sister, as the world says, Hardinge, must be taken tis warm 

S raise,” said the third. "But, 1 suppose, Drewclt secs the dear 
^ eparted with the eyes of her friend— for Miss Hardinge was very 
intunate with her, I believe.” 

"As intimate as sisters, and loving eacii other as sisters,” returned 
Brewett, with feeling. " No intimate of Miss li’ardinge's can be any- 
thing but meritorious.” 

" Grace Wallingford had merit beyond a question,” added Rupert,, 
" as has her brother, who is a good, honest fellow enough. When a 
boy, I was rather intimate w'ith him'' 

'The certain proof of his excellencies and virincs,” put in the 
stranger, laughing. “ But, if a ward, there must be a fortune, I think 
I have heard these WaUingterds were rictiish.” 

" Yes, that is just it — rlchish” said Brewett. “ Some forty or fifty 
thousand dollars between them, all of which the brother must now in- 
herit and glad am I it falls to so good a fellow.” 

“This is generous praise from pou, Brew^ett : for I have heard thia 
brother might prove your rival.” 

“ I had some such fears myself once, I w*iU confess,” returned the 
other; " but they are all vamshed. I no longer fear him, and can see 
and acknowledge his merits. Besides, I am indebted to him for my 
life.” 

" No lomer fear Mm** Tliis was plain enough, and was proof of the 
understanding that existed between the lovers. And why should I bo 
feared P— I, who had never dared to say a word to the object nearest 
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tny hearts that mkht induce her to draw the ordinary distinction be- 
tween passion ana esteem— love, and a brotherly regard ? 

"Ay, Drewett is pretty safe, 1 fancy,” Rupert remarked, laughing; 
" though it \yill hardly do for me to tell talcs out of school”. 

" This is a forbidden subject,” reioinded the lover, " and we will talk 
of Wallingford. He must inherit his sister's fortune.” 

"Poor Grace!— it was little she had to leave, I fancy,” Rupert 
quietly obsemd. , 

"Ay, little in your eyes, Hardinge,” added the third person, "hut 
a good deal in those of her brother, the shipmaster, one might think. 
Ever smee you have fallen heir to Mrs. Bradfort's estate, a few thou- 
sands count for nothing.” 

"Were it a million, that brother would think it clearly purchased 
by the loss of his exclaimed Drewett. 

"It's plain enough there is no rivalry between Andrew and Miles,” 
added the laughing Rupert. "Certainly money is not quite of so 
touch account with me now, as it used to be when I had nothing but a 
clergyman's salary to glean from. As for Mrs. Bradfort's fortune, it 
came from a common ancestor, and 1 do not see who has a better right 
to it, than those who now ciijoy it.” 

" Unless it might be your father,” said the third man, " who stood 
before you, according to the laws of primogeniture. I dare say Rupert 
made love to his venerable cousin, if the truth were known, and in- 
duced her to overlook a generation, with his oily ton^e.” 

“ Rupert did nothing of the sort ; it is his glory to love Emily Mer- 
ton, and Emily Merton only. As my worthy cousin could not tiike her 
fortune with her, she left it among her natural heirs. How do you know 
I have got any of it. 1 give you my honour, my account in bank is 
under 20,000 dollars,” 

" A pretty fair account that, by Jove I” exclaimed the other. "It 
must be a rapping income that will permit a fellow like you to keep 
up such a balance.” 

" Why, some persons say my sister h^ the whole fortune. I dare 
say that Dreweti oon satisfy you on this head. The affair concerns 
him quite as much as it does any other person of my acquaintance.” 

" 1 can assure yon I know nothing about it,” answered Drewett 
honestly. " Nor do I desire to know. I would marry Miss Hardinge 
to-morrow though she had not a cent.” 

“ It's just this disinterestedness, Andrew, that makes me like you,” 
observed Rupert magnificently. " Depend on it, you'll fare none the 
worse, in the long run, for this admirable trait in your character. Lucy 
knows it, and appreciates it as she should.” 

I wished to hear no more, but left the box and the house, taking care 
not to be seen. Erom that moment, I was all impatience to get to 
sea. I forgot even the intention of visiting my sister's grave ; nor 
did I feel that I could sustain another interview with Lucy herself. 
That afternoon 1 told Marble the ship must be ready to sail the suc^ 
oaedingtoOi;xUng^ 
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CHAPTEB XI. 

** Go tendomwt of yetan j take this key. Give enluffeioent to the 
him festinatdj taitber. I miut employ bim in a letter to toy 
Labour Le§t, 


I WILL not attempt to analyze the feelings which now impdkd me 
to quit America. Ihad discovered, or thought 1 had disoovercriL eer^ 


to quit America. 1 bad discovered, or tbouglit 1 had disoovercriL 
tarn qualities in Andrew Drewett. wliich rendered him, in some mea^ 
me, at least, worthy of Lucy;, and I experienced how painfid it is to 
concede such an advantage to a rival. Still, 1 must be just enouah to 
add. that, in my cooler moments, when 1 came to consider that Lucy 
could never be mine, I was rejoiced to find such proofs of a generous 
disposition in her future husnand. On the other hand, I could not 
divest myself of the idea that perfect confidence in his own P0BitilK& 
couM alone enable him to be so liberal in his opinions of myseS. The 
reader will understand how extravagant was this last suppositkMj, 
when he remembers that 1 had never given Luejr herselfi or ^ worid, 
any sufficient reason to suppose that 1 was a suitor for the dear girl’s 
hciid. 

I never saw Marble so industrious as he proved to be when he 
ceived my hurried orders for sailing, that afternoon. He shinped his 
mother and nieoe for Willow Gove, by an Albany sLoop, we same 
evenmg, got the crew on board, and the Dawn into tl^ skeam, before 
sunset, and passed half the night in sending off small stores. As for 
the ship, she had been cleared the day the hatches were battened 
down. According to every rule of mercantile tlirift, I ou^ht to have 
been at sea twenty-four hours, when those orders were given ; but a 
lingering reluctance to go fuither from the grave of Grace, the wish 
to have one more interview with Lucy, and a disposition to indulge 
my mate in his commendable zeal to amuse his new-found relatives, 
me in port beyond my day. 

All these delays, however, were over, and I was now in a feverish huny 
to be off. Neb came up to the Gitv Hotel as I was breakfasting, and 
r^orted that the ship was riding at single anchor, with a short range, 
and that the fore-top sail was loose. 1 sqnt him to the post-office icr 
letters^ and ordered my bill. All my trunks had gone aboardndbre 
the ship hauled off, and,— the distances in New York tooen being shcart, 
—Neb was soon back, and ready to shoulder my carpetdiag. The tall 
was paid, three or four letters were taken in my hand, mi I Wf^Heed 
towards the Battery, followed by the faithful blade, who had Agam 
dbandoned home, Cnloe, and Glawbonny, to follow my fortunes. 

1 dsdayed cipening the letters until I reached the Battery. Deapatdi- 
ing N«b to toe boat, with orders to wait, I took a turn among the 
sriE rehifitet to quit the native soil— while I brdee the aegis. 
Two toe letoars bore toe post-marks of toe t^loe nearsfit <XiW- 
bonny ; toe third was from Albany : and the fourth was a natoet ^ 
some size from Washington, franked by the Secretary of State, ana 
the seal of office. Surprised at such a ciraa|gilignoe^ I opened 
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feqtkdst to imnBelf to delirer tbe encdosures,— dispatch^ addtesaed to 
consul at Hamburg^, for whicb port my ship bad been adirertised 
soine time. Of course I could only determine to comply ; and that 
oommunioatiQa was diwosed of. One of the Clawbmmy letterB was 
in Mr. Hsidiiiie^s band, and 1 found it to contain some exceUent and 
parental advice. He in^ke of my sister, but it was-calndy^ and witb 
the humble hope that became his sacred office. I was not sony to 
dnd that he advised me not to vj.ait Clawbonny before 1 s^ed. Lucy, 

' he said», was well^ and a gentle sadness was graduallv taking the plaee 
of the UTeiier gnef she had endured immediately alter theloss of her 
friend. *' You were not aware. Miles, how keenly she suffered,** my 
good old guardian continued, '^for she struggled hard to seem calm 
in ypm presence ; but from me my dear chila had no secrets on this 
sul^ect, whatever she may see fit to have on another. Hours has she 
passed, weeplog on my bosom, and 1 much doubt if the image of 
Hraoe has been absent from her waking thoughts a single minut^ at 
any om time, since we first laid your 8ister*s head in me coffin. Of 
you she does not speak often, but when she does, it is ever in the 
kindest and most solicitous manner: calling you ‘Miles,* ‘poor Miles,’ 
or ‘dear Mile&* with all that mterly franlmess and affection vou have 
known in her mm childhood.** The c^d gentleman had unoersoored 
the sisterly ** himself. 

To my d^ght and surprise, there was a long, very long, letter from 
Lucy, too 1 How it happened ^at 1 did not recognise her pr^ty, 
delicate, kd/'^like handwriting, is more than I can say ; but the dircc* 
tion had be^ overlooked in tne confusion of receiviim so many letters 
together. That direction, too, gave me pleasure. It was to “Miles 
Wallingford, Esquire;** whereas the three others were addiessedto 
“(Smt. Miles Wallinfifcrd, ship ‘Dawn,' New York.” Now, a ship- 
master is no more entitled, in strict usage, to be called a “ captaim** 
than he is to be called an “ esquire.’* lour man-of-war officer is tne 
oifiy true captaiM ; a " master being nothing but a “ mastear.** Th^ 
no American is entitled to be calkd an “ esquire,** which is the cor- 
relative of “ knight*’ and is a title properly prohibited by the consti- 
tution thou^ most people imagine that a mamstiateis an “ esquire** 
ex qfick. He is an ^ esquire*’ as a member of Congress is an 
“bcmourable,” by assumption, and not of right ; and X wish the 
country had sufficient self-rei^ect to be ooi^istent with itsaif. What 
should we think of Marc Antony, Esquire P or of *Squire Lucius 
J[uniu8 Bratus? or his Excellmoy Julias Cmsar, Esquire P* Never- 
theless, “esquire **,is an appellation that is now universally men to 
a gentleman, wha in truth, is the oinly man in this country that lias 
any ri^t to it at all, and he only by couHesy. Lucy had felt this 
distinction, and I was gratefol for the delicacy and with which 
Ae had dropped the “ captain,*’ and put in the “ esquire.” To me it 
seeined to sav tliat she recognised me as one of her own claim, let 
Bupcat and ms light associates think of me as they might. Luey 

* a few yevra since, the writer saw a manias annoimeed hi a 

wmch hy the Eer, JuUus Cksw, — — WaMigtcin, to 
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never departed a hair’s breadth from the strictly proper, in till mattm 
of this sort, something having been obtained fiom education, but far 
more from the inscrutable gifts of nature. 

As for the letter itself, it is too long to copy ; yet I scarce know 
how to describe it. Full of heart it was. of course, for the dear 
was all heart ; and it was replete with her truth and nature. The 
only thing in it that did not give me entire satisfaction, was a request 
not to come again to Clavrbonny until my return from Europe. 
"Time,” she added, "will lessen the pain of such a visit: and, by 
that time, you will uegin to regard our beloved Grace as I already 
regard her^ a spotless spirit w^aiting lor our union with it in the man- 
sions of bliss. It is not easy. Miles, to know how to treat such a loss 
as this of ours. God may bless it to our lasting good, and, in this 
light, it is useiul to bear it ever in mind ; while a too great submission 
to sorrow may only ser\'e to render us unhappy. Still. I think, no 
one who knew’ Grace, as w knew her, can ever recall her image 
without feeling himselt' drawn nearer to the dread Being who created 
her. and who has called her to Himself so early. JFe alone thoroughly 
nnuerstood the beloved creature ! My dear, excellent father loved 
her as he loves me, but he- could not, did not, know all the rare virtues 
of her heart, ^’hese could be knowm only to those who knew her 
great secret, and, God be praised ! even Rupert has little true know- 
ledge of that. 

‘^My father has spoken io me of Grace's wish, that he and 1 should 
accept some memorials of ihe affection she bore us. These were 
unnecessary, but arc far too sacred to be declined. I sincerely wish 
that their value, in gold, had been less, for the hair I possess (some 
of which is reserved for you) is far more precious to me than any 
diamonds or stones could possibly become. As, however, something 
must be purchased, or procured, 1 have to request that my memorial 
may be the pearls you gave Grace on your return from the Pacific. 
Of course I do not mean the valuable necklace you have reserved for 
one who will one day be stiU dearer to you than any of us, but the 
dozen or two of pearls that you bestowed on your sister, in my 
presence, at Clawbonny. They are sufficiently valuable in themselves 
to answer all the purposes of Grace's bequest, and I know they were 
very much prized oy her, as potsr gift, dear Miles. I am certain you 
will not bdieve they will be the less valuable in my eyes on that 
account. As I know where they are, I shall to Clawbonny and 
take possession of them at once, so you need give yourself no further 
concern on account of llic memorial that was to be presented to me. 

1 acknowledge its reception, unless you object to my proposition.” 

I scarce knew what to think of tins. I would gladly have best wed 
on Lucy pearls of eaual value to those I had given Grace, but she 
refused to receive them ; and now she asked for these very pearls, 
which, intrinsically, wei*e not half the value of the sum I had inrormea 
Mr. Ilardmge Grace had requested me to expend m purchasing a 
memorial. This avidity to possess these pearls— for so it struck me-*- 
was difficult to account for, Grace having owned divcts other oma- ‘ 
meuts that were more costly, and which she liad raiioh dftener worn, 
I confess I had thougld of attempting to persuade Lucy to reoeiva 
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my own nedtlaoe as tlie memorial of Grace, l>ut a little reflection 
saiisfled me of the hopelessness of success, and uotliinir had been said 
on the subject. Of course I acmiiescctl in the wish of the dear 
to possess the pearls ; but, at the same time, I dcierinincd to make 
an additional purchase, more thorougldy to cany out the wishes of 
my sister. 

On the whole, the letter of Lucy gave me a great and soolhing 
pleasure, I carnc to a resolution to answer ii, and to send that 
answer back by the pilot. I had no owner to feci any solicitude in 
the movements of the ship ; had no longer a sister to care for myself; 
and to whom else could my lasf. words on quitf ing the land he so 
appropriately addressed as to this constant and true-hearted fiieud P 
Tliat much, at least, I could presume to call Lucy, and even to that 
I clung as the siiip wrecked mariner clings to the hist plank that 
floats. 

fourth leticr, to my astonishment, bore the signature of John 
Wallingford, and the date of Albany. 11c had got tliis hir on his 
way home, and written me a line to let me know the fact. I copy 
his epistle in full, viz. 

“ Deah Miles,— Here I am, and sorry am I to see, by the papers, 
fAere you are still. Hecollect, my dear boy, that sugars will mclt.^ It 
is time you were off : this is said for your own sake, and not for mine, 
as vou well know I am amidy secured. Still, the niarkets may faU, 
ana he who is first in them can w*ait for a rise, 'while he who is last 
must take what ofl(!rs, 

Above all, Miles, do not take it into your head to alter your will. 
Tilings are now arranged between us precisely as fhey sLould be, and 
J liate changes. I am your heir, and. you are mine. Your counsel, 
llichard Harrison, Esquire, is a man of great respectability, and a 
perfectly safe repository of such a secret. 1 leave many of my papers 
in his hands, and lie lias now been my counsel ever since I naa need 
of one : and treads so hard on Hamilton’s liecls, that the last some- 
times feels his toes. This is as counsel, however, and not as an 
advocate. 

“ Adieu, my dear boy : we are both Wallingfords, and the nearest 
of kin to each other, the name, Clawbouny will be safe with either 
of us, and either of us w ill be safe "with Clawbouny. — Your affcctionale 
cousin, “John Walungfoeb." 

I confess that all this anxiety about Clawbouny began to give me 
some uneasiness, and that 1 often wished 1 had been less ambitious, 
or less hasty would be the better word, and liad been content to go 
to sea again in my simple character of ship-master and ship- 
owner, leaving the merchant to those who better understood the 
vocation. 

I now went to the boat, and to the sliip. Marble was all rea^ for 
me, and in ten minutes the anchor was clear of the bottom ; in ten 
more, it was catted and Ashed, and the Dawn was heating down the 
bay, on a young flood, with a light breeze, at south-west. The pilot 
being in .charge, I had nothing to do but go below', andwrile my 

t 
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letters* I answered eTeiyt)ody, even to the Seotetary of State, who, 
at that time, was no less a man than James MadisOn, To him, how^ 
^er, I had nothing to say, but to acknowledge the re^ipt of the 
despatches, and to promise to deKver them. My letter to Mr. Hard- 
inge was, I hope, such as a son might have written to a revered 
parent. In it I begged he would allow me to add to his library, by 
.a purchase of tlieolodcal works of value, and which, in that day, 
could only be procured in Europe. This was to be his memorial of 
my sister. I also begged of his mendship an occasional look at (Saw- 
bonny, though I did not venture to speak of the mortgage, cl which 
I now felt a sort of conviction hewomd not approve. 

The letter to Jolm W allmgford was os pithy as his own to me, I 
told him my will was madc^ on a conviction oi its perfect propritsty, 
and assured him it would not be altered in a hurry ; I told him 
the sugars were sale, and let liim understand that they were already 
cn their way to Hamburg, whence 1 hoped ere long to send him a 
good account of their sale. 

To Lucy 1 was hy no means so ]<aconic. On the subject of the 
pearls of Grace, I begged her to do just as she pleased; addinga 
request, however^ that slie would select such others of my sister's 
ornaments as might be most agi’eeable to herself. On this point I 
was a little earnest, since the pearls were not worth the sum (3Tttce 
had mentioned to me, and i felt persuaded Lucy would not wish me 
to remain her debtor. Tliere was a pair of bracelets, in particular, 
that Grace had highly prized, and which were very pretty in them- 
selves. Mv father had purchased the stones —nibies of some beauty 
—in one of his voyages, for my mother, who had fancied them too 
showy for her to wear. 1 caused them to be set for Grace, and 
they would make a verj" suitable ornament for Lucy; and were to be 
so much the more prized, from the circumstance that Grace had 
once worn them. It is true, they contained a little, thougli very 
little, of my hair : for ou this (Srace had insisted; but this hair was 
rather a blemish, and might easily be removed. I said as much in 
my letter. 

On the subject of my sister's death, I found it impossiMeto write 
much. The little 1 did say, however, was in full acoordaace with her 
own feelings, I felt persuaded, and 1 had no dijScultv in bdieving 
die would sympathize in all I did ex:{>rcss, and in much that I had 
not words to express . 

On the subject of the necklace, I did find language to commu- 
nicate a little, though it was done in the part of the letter where a 
woman is said to give her real thoughts — the postscript. In 
answer to what LdCy had said on the subject of my own neeklaoe, 

I wqrotf ^ follows, viz. : — '* You speak of my reserving the more valu- 
able pearls for one who, at some iuture day, may become my v^e, I 
confers this was my own intention, originally i and very pleasant 
was' it to me to fancy that one so dear would weatr pearls that 
Md been brought up out of the sea by my own hands. But, desnrest 
Lucy, m these agreeable and delusive anticipations have vanish^. 
Hepend on it, I s&U rifever marry. I know thait dcdiffations of tids 
sort, m young men of three^nd-twenty, hke tbm d: 
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nineteen, exdte a smile c^ener than they nrodace belief; bat 
I do not say this without reflection, and, I may add, without 
feeling. She wliom I once did hope to persuade to marry me, 
ai though mnghmy iriend, is not accustomed to view me with the eyes 
that lead to love. We were brought together under circumstaaaees 
that have probably induced her to regard me more as a brother than 
as a suitor, and while the golden moments have passed away, her 
affections hare become the property of another. I resemble, in this 
particular at least, our regrdted Grace, and am not likely to change- 
My nature may be sterner, and my constitution stronger, than those 
of my poor sister proved to be, but I feel I cannot love twice ; not as 
I liave. and still do love, most certainly. Why should I trouble you 
with all this, however P I know you will not accept of the necklace 
—though so ready to give me your own last piece of gold, -when I 
went to sea, you have ever been so fastidious as to refuse every- 
thing from us that had the least appearance of a pecuniary oblation 
— and it is useless to say more about it. I have no right to 
trouble you with my grief^ especially at a moment when I Icnow 
your affectionate heart is sufferiug so deeply from our recent loss.” 

I will confess that, while writing this, I fancied I was making a 
sort of half-declaration to Lucy; one that might, at least, give her 
some faint insight intv> the real stale of my heart ; and I had a melan- 
choly satisfaction in thinking that the dear might, by these 
means, leam how much I had prized and still aid prize her. It was 
only a week later, while pondering over what I had written, Ibe idea 
occurred to me that every syllable I had said would apply just as 
well to Emily Merton as to Lucy Hardinge. Peculiar circumstances 
had made me intimately acquainted with our young English frimub 
and these circumstances might well have produced the very results I 
had mentioned. We all believed Emily’s affections to be engaged 
to Rupert, who must have succeeded during my absence at sea. A 
modest and self-cUstrosting nature, like that of Lucy’s, would be 
very apt to tuni to any other than herself in quest of the original 
of my picture. 

These letters occupied me for hours* That to Lucy, in particular, 
was very kmg, and it was not written wholly without care. When all 
were d^, and sealed, and enveloped to the address of the post- 
master 1 went on deck. The pilot and Marble had not been idle 
while I had been below, for I found the ship just weathei^ the 
south-west Spit, a position that enabled me to make a fair wind of it 
past the Hook and out to sea. 

Oertamlv 1 was in no haste to quit home. I was leaving my native 
land, Clawbonny, the grave of my sister, and Lucy\ dearest Luqy, 
all behind me ; and, at such an instant, one feek the ties that are 
about to be separated. Still, eveiv seaman is anxious for an offing, 
and glad was 1 to see the head of the Lawn pointing in the i^t 
diredtion, with her yards nearly square, and a fore-topmast studdmg- 
safl set. The pilot was all activity, and Marble, cool, plw-headied 
hi hk duty, and instinctively acquainted with evmrjdkmg bcioiigiBg to 
a vessel, was just the map to carryout his views to hk 
ooatent. 

li 
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The ship went, rising and fallmg on the swells of the ocean, that 
now begun to make themselves leJt, past tlic light and the low point 
of the Hook, within a few niinutes after we had squared away. 
and, once morCj the open ocean lay before us. I could not avoid 
smiling at Neb, Just as wx opened the broad waste of '^^aters. and got 
an unbroken view of the rolfing ocean to the soutlnvard, Tne follow 
was on the main-topsail yarcL having Just runout, and lash^ the heel 
of a top-gallant-studding-sail ])ooin, in order to set the sail Before 
he lay m to the mast, he raised liis Herculean frame, and took a Icmk 
to windward. His eyes oinmed, his nostrils dilated, and 1 fancied 
he resembled a hound tliat scented £3:ame in the gale, as he smviTcd the 
sea-air which came fanning Ids glistening face, filled with the salts 
nni^eculiar flavours of the ocean, I question if Nob thought at all 
of (Siloe for the next liour or two ! 

As soon as wc got oyer the bar, I gave the pilot my papkag^ and 
he got into Ids boat. It was not necessary to shorten sail in order to 
do this, for the vessers way did not exceed five knots. 

“ Do you sec the sail, licreaw’^ay in the south-easteni board ? '* said 
tlie pilot as lie went over the side, pointing tow'ards a white speck 
on the ocean j " take care of that fellow, and give him as wide a 
berth as possible, or lie may give you a look at Halifax or Ber- 
muda.” 

“ Halifax, or Bennuda ! I have nothing to do with cither, and 
shall not go there. Wliy should 1 fear that sail?” 

"On account of your caigo, and on account of your men. That is 
His Majesty’s ship Lcander ; she has been olfhere, now, more than a 
week. The inward-bound craft say she is acting under some new 
orders, and they name several vessels that liave been seen heading 
north-east after she had boarded them. This new war is likely to lead 
to new troubles on the coast, and it is well for all outward-bound ships 
to be on the look-out.” 

" His Majffitj^s ship” ww a singular expression for an American 
to use, towards any sovereign, twenty years after the independence of 
the country w^as acknowledged. But it \ras common then, nor has 
it ceased entirely even among the newspapers of the present hour; 
so much harder is it to substitute a new language than to produce a 
revolution. Notwithstanding this proof of bad taste in the pilot, I 
did not disregard his caution. There had been certain unpleasant 
rumours, up in town, for more than a montli, that the two great belli- 
gerents would be apt to push each other into the old excesses, 
England and France at that day having such a monopoly of the ocean as 
to render them somewhat independent of most of the old-fasliioned 
notions of the rights of neutrals. As for America, she was cursed 
with the cant of economy— an evil that is apt to produce as many bad 
consequences as the opposiic vice, extravagance. The money paid as 
wierest on the sums expended in the w^ar of 1812, might have main- 
tained a navy that would have caused both belligerents to respect her 
rights, and thereby saved the principal entirely, to say nothing of id! 
the other immense losses dependent on an interrupted trtide ; but 
^lema8X)arues were at work with their raven throats^ and it k not 
rcasonawe to expect mat the masses can diw very just disthaetion# 
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Ott th<j subject of remote interests, wb^n present expenditure is the 
question immediately before tlmm. It is true, I remember a modern 
J'rench logician, wlio laid down the do<rma tliat the tendency of de 
mocracies being to excesses, if you give a people the power, they 
would tax themselves to deatn ; but, liowever true this th«^ry may be 
in the main, it certainly is not true qmacl the good citiaens of the 
g[reat model republic. It was bad enough to be accursed with a spu- 
rious economy ; but this vas not the heaviest grievance that then 
weighed upon the national interests. The demon of faction, party 
spirit, was actively at work in I he count ry : and it was almost as rare 
to ^d a citizen wmo was influenced pui’cly oy patriotic and just views, 
as it would be to find an lioncst man in the gmleys. The nation, as a 
rule, was cither English or French. Some swore by the First Consul, 
and some by Billy ritt. As for the commercial towns, taken in con- 
nection with the upper classes, tlicsc were little more than so many 
reflections of English feeling, exaggerated and rendered still more 
ffictitious, by distance. Those who did not swallow aU that the English 
Tories chose to pour down their throats, took the pillules Napoikons 
without gagging. If there were exceptions, they were vciy few, and 
principally among travelled men— pilgrims who. by approaching the 
re«>ective idols, had discovered they w'ere made by human hands ! 

Impressment at sea, and out of neutral vessels, was revived, as a 
matter of course, with i he renewal of the war, and idl American sliips 
felt the expediency of avoiding cruisers tliat might deprive them of 
tiheir men. Strange as it may seem, a large and leading class of 
Americans justified this claim of the English, as it was practised on 
board their own country’s vessels 1 What will not men defend w'lien 
blinded and excited by faction .p As this practice was to put the 
mariner on the defensive, and to assume that every man was an 
Englishman who could not prove, out on the ocean, a thousand miles 
from land perhaps, that he was an American, it followed that English 
navy officers exercised a jurisdiction over foreigners and under a 
foreign flag, that would not be tolerated in the Lord High Chancellor 
himself^ in one of the streets of London—that of throwing the burthen 
of proving himself innocent, on the accused party ! There was an 
abundance of other principles that were just as obvious, and jjust as 
unanswerable as this, which were violated by the daily practices of 
impressment, but they all produced no effect on the members of Con- 
gress and public writers that sustained the right of the English, who 
as blindly espoused one side of the main question as their opponents 
espoused the other. Men acting under the guidance of factions are 
not compos mentis. 

I think I may say, without boasting unreasonably of my own good 
sense, that I have kept my self altogether aloof from the vortex of parties, 
from boyhood to the present hour. My father had been a federanst, but 
a federalist a good deal cooled off, from having seen foreign countries, 
and no attempts had ever been made to make me believe that black 
was white in the interest of either faction. I knew that impressment 
from foreign vessels, out of the waters of Great Britain at least, coidd 
be defended on no other ground but that of power ; and os for colonial 
produce, and all the subtleties that were dependent on its transport* 
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aibQ, 1 £biicM that a neutral had a perfect right to purdiaee of nuA 
bdligemnt and to sell to another, provided he found it his inteisest so 
to do, and he violated no positive— not paper— blockade, or did not 
convey artidles that are called contraband of war. 

With these views, then, it is not surprising that I easOy came 
the nilot’s opinion, and determined to give the Leander a sofficimt 
berth, as sailors express it. 

The Leander was a fifty, on two decks, a very silly sort of a craft t 
Ihongh she had manfully played her paat at the Nne, and on one or 
two other rather celebrated occasions, and was a good vessel of the 
build. Still, I felt certain the Dawn could get away from hen under 
tderahly favourable circumstances. The Leander afterwards became 
notorious, on the American coast, in consequence of a man killed in a 
coaster by one of her shot, within twenty miles of the spot where I 
now saw her ; an event that had its share in awakening the feeUng 
that produced the war of 1812; a war of which the effects are just 
beginning to be made manifest in the policy of the re^mblic : a faol; 
by the way, that is little understood, at home or abroad. The Lean^ 
der was a fast ship of her kind, but the Dawn was a fast ship of any 
kind ; and I had great faith in her. It is tru^ the fifty had the advan- 
tage of the wind; but she was a long w'ay off. well to the southward, 
and might have something in sight that could not be seen even from 
our top-gaUant yards, wmther Neb was sent to take a look at the 
horizon. 

Our plan was soon laid. The south side of Long Island trending a 
little to the north of east, 1 ordered the ship to be steered eastoy 
south, which, with the wind at S.S.W., gave me an opportunity 
to carry all our studding-sails. The soundings were os regular 
as the ascent on the roof of a shed, or on that of a graded lawn ; and 
the land in sight less than two leases distant. In this moDner we 
ran down the coast, with about six knots' way on the ship, as soon as 
we got from under the J ersey shore. ' 

In less than an hour, or when we were about four leagues from 
Sandy Hook Light, the Englishman wore short round, and made sail 
to cut us off. By this time, he was just forward of our weather beam, 
a position that did not enable him to carry studding-sails on both 
sides $ for, had he kept off enough for this, he would nave fallen into 
our wake; while, by edging away to close with us, his after-sails 
becalmed the forward, and this at the moment when everything of 
ours pulled like a team of well-broken cart-horses. NotwithstancUng 
alltm we had a nervous afternoon's and night’s work of it. These 
old fifties are mat travellers off the wind; and more than once 
T fancied the Leander was going to lay across bows, as she 
did athwart those of the Pxenchman, at the Nile. The Dawn, how- 
ever, was not idle, and, as the wind stood all that day, throughout the 
night, and was fresher, though more to the southward than it had 
hitherto been, next moming, 1 had the satisfaction of seeing Mbntank 
a little on my lee-bow at sunrise, while my pursumr was still out of 
gun-shot on my weather beam. 

Marble and 1 now held a oonsuliaticm on the su^ect of the best 
mode (ff proceeding. I was half disposed to let the Leander come up« 
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send a boat onboard What bad we to fear? Weworebottud 
to Ilamburaj with a cargo, one half of which oaiae from the Engh^ 
while the oEber half came from French islands.— But what of that f 
Marble, however, would not listen to such a project. He affirmed 
that he was a good pilot in all the sounds, and that it would be better 
to risk everrtmng^ rather than let that fifty close wM us. 

Keep the ship away for Montauk, sir,” exclaimed the mate— 
'^keep her away for Montauk, and let tliat chap follow us if he dare ! 
Ilhere’s a reef or two inside, that I’ll engage to lead him on, should 
he choose to try the game, and that will cure him of his taste for 
cha sing a Yankee.’’ 

Will you engage, Moses, to carry the ship over the shoals, if I 
will do as you desire, and go inside P ” 

“ I’ll cam her into any port, east of Block Island, C^tain Wal- 
lingford. Though New York bom, as it now turns out, I’m ‘ down 
east’ edicated, and got have a 'coasting pilot’ of my own in my 
head.” i 

This settled the matter, and I came to the resolution to stand on. 


CHAPTER Xn. 

** The wind blows fsdr, t^e vessel feeihi 
The pressure of the rislni: breeze, 

And, swiftest of a thousand keels 
She leaps to the careering seas.” 

Willis. 

Halt an hour later, things drew near a crisis. We had been 
obliged to luff a little, in order to clear a reef that even Marble 
admitted lay off Montauk, wliile the Leander had kept quite as muc^i 
away, with a view to close. This brought the fifty so near us, directly 
on our weather beam, as to induce licr commander to try the virtue 
of gunpowder. Her bow-^n was fired, and its shot, only a twelve- 
pounder, ricoched until it fairly passed our fore-ioot, distant a 
hundred yards, makw its last leap from the water precisely in a line 
with the stem of the Dawn. This was unequivocal evidence that the 
game could not last much longer, unless the space between the two 
vessels should be sensibly widened. Fortunately, we now opened 
Montauk fort, and the option was offered us of doubling that point, 
and entering the sound, or of standing on towards Block Island, ana 
putting the result on our licels. After a short consultation with 
Marble, I decided on the first. 

One of the material advantages possessed by a man-of-waar in a 
chase with a merchant vessel, is in the greater velocity with which 
her crew can make or take in sail. I knew that the moment we 
began to toudi our braces, tiwks and sheets, that the Deander would, 
do the same, and that she would effect her objects in half the timiji 
which we could effect ours. Nevertheless, the thing was tu be doua^ 
and we set about the preparations with care and assiduity. It was a 
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small mailer to round in our weallicr braces, until the vards were 
nearly square ; but the rigging out of her studding-sail booms, and 
the setting of the siiila, was a job to occupy the Dawn's people 
several mmui cs. Marble suggested that by edging gradually away, 
we should bring the Leandcr so far on our quarter as to cause tlie 
after-sails to conceal wliat wc \rere about forward, and that we might 
steal a march on our pursuers by adopting this iwecautiou. 1 thought 
the suggestion a good one, and the necessary orders were given to 
carry it out. % 

Any one might be certain that the Englishman's glasses wew 
levelled on us tJie wliole time. Some address Wiis used, therefore, in 
managing to g('t our yards in without showing the people at the 
braces. This was dnue by kej?pmg oil' lirst, and then by leading the 
ropes as far forw ard as p^ssibh^, and causing the men to haul on 
them, scaled on th'ck. Jn this manner we got our vards nearly 
square, or as much in as our new course required, when w'e sent 
ii^ds aloft, forwfird, to get out the Ice l)ooins. But \vc reckoned 
without our Jiosi. John Bull was not to bo caught in that way. 
The hands were hardly in the Ice fore-rigging, before I saw the fifty 
falling otf to our course, her yards squared, and signs aboard her 
that blie had larboard studding stiils as well as ourselves. 'J'hfj change 
of course had one good diced, however ; it brought our pursuer so 
far on our quarter, tliat, standing at the capstan, 1 saw him through 
the mizen rigging. Tills took the Dawn conqiletely from under the 
Leander’s broadside, leaving ns exposed to merely four or five of her 
forward guns, should she see fit to use them. ‘VVlietlier the English 
were reluctant to resort to such very decided means of annoyance, so 
completely within tlic American waters, as W'c were clearly getting to 
be, or w^hether tlir3y had so much contidence in their speed, as to feel 
no necessity for firing, I never knew' ; but they did not have any 
further recourse to shot. 

As might have been foreseen, the fifty had her extra canviiss spread 
some time before we could open oui-s, and 1 fancied she showed the 
advantage thus obtained in licr rate of sailing. She certainlv closed 
with us, though >ve closed much faster w'itn the land: stul, there 
was imminent danger of overhauling us before we could round 
the point, unless some decided step were promptly taken to avoid it. 

** On the whole, Mr. Marble,” 1 said, after my mate and myself 
had taken a long and thoughtful look at the actual state of things — 

On the whole, Mr. Marble, it may be well to take in our light sails, 
haul our wind, and let the man-of-war come up with us. We are 
honest folk, and there is little risk in his seeing all we have to show 
Mm.'' 

“ Never think of it !” cried the mate. “ After this long pulL the 
fellow will be as savage as a bear with a sore head. He*d not leave 
a hand on board ns that can take his trick at the wheel ; and it*s ten 
chances to one that he would send the ship to Halifax, under some 
pretence or other j that the sugars are not sweet enough, or that the 
coffee was grown in a French island, and tastes French, No-no- 
Captain 'Wallingford— here’s the wind at sou’-sou’-west, and we’re 
heading nothe-east and-by-nothc-lialf-nothe already, with that fcQow 
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amift tlie mizcn rjg^^in’ ; asi soon as we get a p*mt more to the nor^ar^^ 
we’ll have him fairly in our wake.’^ 

“ Ay, that will do very well as a theory, but what can we make of 
it in practice ? "W e are coming up towards Montauk at the rate of 
eight knots, and you have tola me yourself there is a reef off that 
point, directly towards which we must this moment be stauing. At 
this rate, fifteen minutes might break ns up into splinters.” 

I could see that 1^1 ai ulc was troubled, by the manner in which be 
rolled his tobacco about, and the riveted gaze he kept on the water 
ahead. 1 had the utmost confidence in his seaman-like prudence and 
discretion, white I knew he was capable of suggesting anything a 
ship could possibly perform, in an emergency that called for such an 
exercise of decision. At that moment, he forgot our present rela- 
tions, and w'cnt back, fis he often did when excited, to the days of 
our greater cmiality, and more trying scenes. 

‘^Harkee, Miles,” he said, “the reef is dead ahead of us, but 
there is a passage betweeu it and the point. I went through thi4 
passage in the rewylutioii-wai*, in chase of an English West-Injyman, 
and stood by the lead the whole way, my.sclf. Keep her aw'ay, Neb- 
keep her awav, another p’int ;-“So— stc;uly~very well, dyce (Anglice, 
thus) — keep her so. and let John Bull follow us, if he dare.” 

“ You should be very sure of your cbanncl, Mr. Marble,” I said, 
gravely, “ to take so nmeh responsibility on yourself. Kcmcmber 
my all is embarked in this ship, and the insurance will not be worth 
a sixpence^ if \\c arc lost running Ihrougli such a place as this in 
broad daylight. Kcflect a moment, 1 beg of you, if not certain of 
what you«rio.” 

“ Ajid W'hat will the insurance be w orth, ag’in Halifax, or Ber- 
muda? ril put my life on the channel, and would care more for 
pour ship, Miles, than my own. If you love me, stand on, and let us 
see if that lubbcj*l.v make-believe twm-dcoker dare follow.” ^ 

I was fain to comply, though 1 ran a risk that I find it impossible^ 
now, to justify to myself. 1 had my cousin John Wallingford’s pro- 
perty in charge, as w^eli as my own, or what was quite as bad, I 
placed Clawbonriy in imminent jeopardy. Still, my feelings were 
aroused, and to the excitement of a race, was added the serious hut 
vague apprehensions all American seamen felt, in day, of the 
great belligerents. It is a singular proof of human justice, that the 
very consequences of tliese apprehensions are made matter of reproach 
against them. 

It is not my intention to dwell further on the policy of England and 
France, during their great contest for superionty, than is necessary 
to the narrative of events connected with my own adventures ; but a 
word in behalf of American seamen in Tiassing, may not be entirely 
out of place or season. Men are seldom wronged without being 
calumniated, and the body of men of which I was then one, did not 
escape that sort of reparation for all the grievances they endure«^ 
whi<m is dependent on demonstrating that the injured deserve their 
sufferings. We have been accused of misleading English miisers 
by ffidse information, of being liars to an unusual degree,, and Oj 
manifesting a grasping love of gold, beyond the cvdinacy cupidity of 
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man. NoW) I will ittk om accusers, if it were at all e^Ltra^rdiittKx^ 
that they who felt themselves daily aggrieved, should resort to 
means within power to avenge themselves f As for vmeity. no 
one who has readied my present time of life, can be ignorant that 
truth is the rarest thing in the world, nor ore those who have been 
the subjects of mystrfioatiens got up in payment for wrongs, supposed 
or real, the most impartial judges of character or facts* As tor thse 
charge of an undue love of money, it is unmerited. Money will do 
less m America than in any other country of my aoquaintanoe* and 
infinitely less than in either France or England. There is truth in 
this accusation, as applied either to a particular ckss, or to the body 
of the American people, only in one respect. It is undeniable that, 
as a new nation, with a civilization that is wanting in so many of its 
higher qualities, while it is dready so far advanced in those which 
form the basis of national greatness, money does not meet with the 
usual competition among us. The institutions, too, by dispensing 
with beredita^ consideration, do away with a lading and prominent 
source of distinction that is known to other systems ; thus giving to 
riches an exclusive importance, that is rather apparent, however, tnaa 
real. I acknowledge, that little or no consideration is yet given 
among us to any of the more intellectual pui'suits, the great bmk of 
the nation regarding literary men, artists, even professional men, as 
so many public servants, that are to be used like any other servanh», 
respecting them and their labonrs only as they can contribute to the 
great stock of national wealth and renown. This is owing, in part, 
to the youth of a county in which most of the material wundation 
was so recently to be laid, and in part to the circumstance men, 
being under n<me of the factitious restraints of other systems, coarse 
and vulgar^minded declairnerB make themsekes heard and felt to a 
degree that would not be tolerated elsewlierc. Notwithstanding all 
these defects, which no intelligent, and least of all, no travelled 
AmerieaxL should or can justly deny^ I will maintain that gold is not 
one tittle more the goal of the American, than it is of the native of 
other active and energetic conimnniries. It is true, there is little 
bmdes gold, just now, to aim at in this country ; but the great num- 
ber of young men who devote ihemseivcs to letters, and the arts, under 
such unfavourable c^cumstances, a number greatly beyond the Imow- 
ledge of foreign nations, proves it is circumstances, and not the gro- 
vf^ng propensities of the people themselves, that give gold a so 
nearly undisputed ascendancy. The great numbers who devote 
themselves to politics among us, certainly anything but a money- 
making pursuit, proves that it is principally the want of other 
avenues to distinction that renders gold apparently the &(de aim of 
American ezistenoe. To return from this touch of philosophy to our 
shms. 

'Bie process of the Dawn soon left us no choice in the emuue to 
be steered. We coulid see by the charts that the reef was already 
outside of UB, and there was now no alternative between .going 
asbote or going through Morble^s channel. We succeeded in tibe 
last, gaining materially on the Leander by so doing, the Englishman 
hauling his wind when he thought himself aa near to the danger as 
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WA8 pmd^t, BBid ^vingr up tbe chase. I ran on to the northlilifd 
an hour longer^ wlien, finding our porsuer was hull down to Ibe 
southward and westward, I took in our larboard studding-sails, swid 
brought the ship hf the wind, passing out to sea again, to the east- 
ward of Block Island. 

Great was the exultation on board the Dawn at this escape; for 
escape it proved to be. Next moming, at sunrise, we saw a sail a 
long distance to the westward, which we supposed to he the Lean- 
djffi; but she did not give chaae. Marble and the people were de- 
lighted at having given .Toliu Boll the slip; while I learned caution 
from the occurrence, detemiining not to let another vessel of war 
get near enough to trouble me again, could I possibly prevent it. 

From this time, for twenty days, the passage of the Dawn had 
nothing unusual. We crossed the Bankjs in forty-six. and made as 
straight a course for the western extremity of England, as the winds 
would allow. For several days, I was uncertain whether to go north- 
about or not, believing that I should fall in with fewer cruisers by 
doubling Soolland, than by running up channel The latter was 
much the nearest route ; though so much depends on the winds, that 
I determined to let these last govern. Until we had made two-third» 
of our distance across the ocean, the winds had stood very mnch at 
south-west ; and, though we had no heavy weather, our progress was 
good; but in 20® east from Greenwicln we got north-easters, and our 
best tadc being the larboard, 1 stood for ten days to the southward 
and eastward. This brought us into the track of everything going 
to, or coming from, the Mediterranean ; and, had we stood on far 
enough, we snoiild have made the land somewhere in tlie Bay of 
Biscay, I knew we should find the ocean dotted with English 
cruisers, however, as soon as we got into the Euronean waters, and 
we tadeed to the north-west when about a hundred leagues from tlm 
land. 

The thirty-third day out proved one of great importance to me. 
The wind liad shifted to south-west, and it was blowing fresh, with 
very thick weather— rain, mingled with a fine mist, that often pre- 
venied one’s seeing a quarter of a mile from the sliip. The chimge 
occurred at midni^t, and there was every prospect of the wind stand- 
ing until it shoved us into the chops of the Channel, from which we 
were then distant about four hundred miles, according to my own cal- 
culation. Marble bad the watch at four o’clock, and he sent for me, 
that 1 mi^t decide on the course to be steered, and the sail to be 
earned, course was N.N.E, : but, as for the sail, I detennined 
to stand on under onr topsails and fore-course, spanker and jib, until 
I could get a look ^ daylight. When the sun was fairly tq), there 
was no Aaw, and I gave orders to get along some, of the lari^ 
studding-sails, and to set the main-top-gallant sail, having m/ doubts 
whether the spars would bear any more canvass under the stin fareeie' 
that was blowing. , 

This is no great distance from the spot where we surprised the 
Lady of Nantes, Captain Wallingford,” Marble observed to me, ^ 1 
stood overlooki^ the process of bending a fore-top-maat studdhig- 
sail, in which he was engaged with his own hands ; *^nor was tfis 
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weather any thicker then than it is now, though that was a base, and 
this is a mist.” 

You are out of your longitude a few hundred miles. Master Moses, 
but the comparison is well" enough otherwise. We have twice the 
wind and sea we had then, moreover, and that was dry weather, while 
this is, to spejik more gingerly, a lit th; moist.” 

*'Ay, ay, sir; tlicre is ni-sL that diirerence. Them Were pleasant 
days, Captain VYiilliugford ; I say nothing ag'in theso’— but them 'ere 
fT^Jr^leasant times, as all in the Crisis must allow.” 

“Perhaps we shall think tlie same of these some five or six years 
hence.” 

“Well, that’s natur’, 1 must confess. It’s amazing how the last 
v’yge hangs in a man’s memory, and how liltlo \ve think of the pre- 
sent I I suppose the Lord made us ail of this disposition, for it’s 
sartain we aJImamfest it. Oomcj, bear a liand, Neb, on that fore-yard, 
and lei us see the leiiglih of the st un-sail boom.” 

But Neb, contrary to his habits, stood upright on the yard, holding 
cm bv the lift, and looking over the weather leach of the topsail, appa- 
rentfy at some object that either w^as just then visible, or which had 
just before been visible. 

“ What is it ? ” cried Marble, struck with the black’s attitude and 
maimer. “What d’ye sec? ” 

“I don’t see him now, sir ; nutting now ; but dere was a ship.” 

“Where-away ? ” I demanded. 

** Off, here, Masser Mile— larboard bow, well foiTard ; look sharp, 
and soon see him yourself, sir.” 

Sharp enough we did look, all hands of us on deck, and in less than 
a minute we caught a pretty good view of tlie stranger from the fore- 
castle. He might have been visible to us half a minute, in one of 
those momentary openings in the mist that were constantly occurring, 
and which enabled the eye to command a range around the ship ofh^ 
a rade^ losing it again, however, almost as soon as it was obtained. 
Notwithstanding the distance of time, I can perfectly recall the 
appearance of that vessel, seen as she was for a moment only, and 
seen, too, so unexpectedly. It was a frigate, as frigates then were ; 
or a ship of that medium size, between a heavy sloop-of-war and a two- 
decker, which perhaps offers thu greatest proportions for activity and 
force. We plainly saw her ereaiii-colotired, or, as it is more usual to 
term it, her mllow streak, dotted with fourteen ports, including the 
bridle, and gleaming brightly in contrast to the dark and glistening 
hull over which the mist and the spray of the ocean cast a species 5 
somore lustre. The stranger was under his three tonsa^ spanker, 
and jib, each of the former sails being double reefed, ffis courses 
were in the brails. As the wind did not blow hard enough to bring 
a vessel of any size to more than one reef, even on a howling tliia 
short canvass proved that the frigate was on her cruising-ground, and 
was roaming about in (luest of anything that might ofiSr. This was 
just the canvass to give a cruiser a wicked look, since it denoted a 
lazy preparation, which might, in an instant, be improved into mis- 
chief. As all cruising vessels, when on their stations doing nothing, 
reef at night, and the hour was still early, it was possible we had 
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made tlua ship before her captain, or first^ientenant had made hja 
appearance on deck. There she was, at all events, dark, instrona!, 
fair in her proportions, her yards looming square and symmetrical, 
her canvass damp, but stout and new, the copper bright as a tea- 
kettle, resembling a new cent, her hammock-cloths with the undress 
appearance this part of a vessel of war usually offers at night, and 
her quarter-deck and forecastle gnus frowning tlirough the lanyards 
of her lower rigging like so many slumbering bull- dogs muzzled in 
their kennels, 

^rhe frigate was on an ca^y bow-line, or, to speak more correctly, 
W'as standing directly across our fore-foot, with her yards nearly square. 
In a very few minutes, each keciiing her present course, the two 
ships would have passed witliin pistol-shot of each other. I scarce 
knew the nature of the sudden impulse which induced me to call out 
to the man at tlie "wheel to starboard his helm. It was probably 
from instinctive apprehension that it wT.re bettor for a neutral to 
have as little to do with a belligerent as possible, mingled with a pre- 
sent iraent that 1 might Jose some of my people by impressment. 
Call out I certainly dhl. and the Dauu .s bows came up to the wind, 
looking to the westward, or in a directive contrary to that in which 
the frigate was running, as her yards were square, or nearly so. As 
soon as the weather-leaches touened, the helm was righted, and away 
wc went with the wind abeam, with about as mnch breeze as we 
wanted for the sail wc carried. 

The Dawn might have been half a mile to windward of the 6*^ate 
when tliis manoeuvre was put in execution. Wc were altogether i^o- 
riuit whether our own ship had been seen: but the view we got of the 
stranger satisfied us that he w’as an Englishman. Throu^out the 
whole of the long wars that succeeded the French Revolution, the 
part of the ocean wkich lay off the cJiops of the Channel was vigi- 
lantly watched by the English, and it w as seldom, indeed, a vessel 
could go over it without meeting more or less of their cruisers. 

I was not without a hope tliat the two ships would pass each other 
without our being seen. The mist became very thick just as we 
hauled up, and. had this change of course taken place after we were 
shut in, the chances were greatly in favour of its being effected. 
Once distant a mile from the frigate, there was little danger of her 
getting a glimpse of ns, since, throughout all that morning, I was 
satisfied we had not got on horizon with that much of diameter. 

As a matter of course, the preparations with the studding-sails 
were suspended. I^eb was ordered to lay aloft, as high as the cross- 
trees. and to keep a vigilant look-out, while all eyes on deck were 
watcliing as anxiously, m the mist, as wc had formerly watched for 
the shadowy outline of la Dame de Nantes, Marble^s long expe- 
rience told him best where to look, and he caught the next view of 
tlie frigate. She was directly under our lec, gliding easily alp^ 
under the same canvass ; the reefs still in, the courses in the brails, 
and the spanker rolled up as it had been for the night. 

-By (Jeprge,” cried the mate, -all them Johnny Bulls are still 
asleep, and they haven’t seen us ! If w e can give this fellow the 
slip as we did the old Lcandcr, Captain Wtiiliiigford, the Dawn will 
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m Icunotis as the Bying Buidiinatx I See, there he |ogs 
as if to mill, xxt to ehurcE, and no more stir aboard him than 
there is in a Quaker meetin' ! How my good old soul of a mdher 
would enjoy tins 1” 

Hhere the frigate went, sure enough, without the smalkst cto of 
any alarm haying been given on board her. The vesselfl had aomlly 
passed each other, and the mist was thickening agaim ^Presently, 
the veil was drawn, and the form of that beaumful ship was entirely 
hid from sight. Marble rubbed his hands with delight, and all our 
people began to joke at the expense of the Englishman. ^^If a mer- 
chantman could see a man-of-war,^* it was justly enough said, " a 
man-of-war ought certainly to see a merchantman.** Her look-outs 
must have all been asleep, or it would not have been possible for us 
to pass so near, under the canvass we carried, and escape undisco- 
vered. Most of the Dawn’s crew were native Americans, though 
there were four or five Europeans among them. Of these last, one 
was certainly an Englishman, and (as 1 suspected) a deserter firom a 
public shm ; and the other, beyond all controversy, was a plant of the 
Emerald Isle. These two men were particularly delighted, though 
well provided with those veracious documents called protections, 
which, like beggars* certificates, never told anything out truth; 


man as well as another. It was the well-established laxity in the 
character of this testimony, that gave the English officers sometMng 
like a plausible pretext for disregarding all evidence in the premises. 
Their mistake was in supposing they bad a right to make a man 
prove anything on board a foreign ship j while that of America was, 
m permitting her citizens to be arraigned before foreim judges, 
under any conceivable circumstances. If England wanted her own 
men, let her keep them within her own jurisdiction; not attempt to 
follow them into the jurisdiction of neutral states. 

Well, the ship had passed ; and I began myself to fancy that we 
were quit of a troublesome neighbour, when Neb came down the 
rimng: in obedience to an order from the mate. 

^^Believe the wheel, Master Clawboimy,’* said Marble, who often 
gave the negro his patronymic, "we may want some of your touches, 
before we reach the foot of the danse. Which way was John Bull 
travelling when you last saw him ?” 

"He goin* eastward, sir.” — ^Neb was never half as much "mggear” 
at sea, as when he was on shore,— there being something in his manly 
calling that raised him nearer to the dimity of white men. — ^But, 
mr. he was gettin* his people ready to make sail.” 

*'How do you know that P— No such thing, sir; all hands wm 
asleep, taking their second naps.** 

"Well you see, Misser Marble ; den you knm, sir.” 

Neb grinned as he said this ; and 1 felt persuaded he had seen 
something that he understood, but which very possibiy he ooold 
not explain; though it clearly indicated that Joha Bml was not 
asleq^. We were not left bng in doubt on this head. The mist 
opened again, and, distant from us about three-quarteErs of a mile, 
bearing on our lee quarter, we got another look » the frigate, astd a 
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look va^isied everybody what she was about. ^ 
waa in stays^ m tbe very act of bauling bis hcad-yaribiy a oemia sign 
4)e wasa quic^ and sure*woikiiig fellow^ since this manceuvre bad bain 
pexTOUKed against a smart sea;, and under doulde-reefed topsails. He 
must bava tnade us^ just as we lost sight of bun, aasd was about to 
tfiiakeout bas re^s. 

On IWs oocasfeu, the frigate may have been visible from our decks 
tkee miBa^es. I watebed all her movemmits, as the eat watches the 
monse. In the ^st place her reefs were shaken out, as the ship’s 
bows fell off far enough to ge^the sea on the right side of them, and 
her topsails ap^pned to me to be mast-headed, uy instinct, or as tbe 
bird extends us wings. The fore and maiu-top-gallant sails were 
fluttering in the breeze at this very moment,— it blew rather too fresh 
for the mizen,— and tlien their bosoms were dist^ided, and their bow- 
lines hauled. How the fore and main tacks got aboard I could not 
tell, though it was done while my eyes were on the uwer sails. I 
caught a glimpse of the fore-sheet, however, as the dew was first 
flapping ^violently, and then was brought under the restraint of its 
own proper powerful purcliase. The spanker had been hauled out 
previously, to help the ship in tacking. 

There was no mistaking aU this. We were seen, and diased ; 
everything on board tlic frigate being instantly and accurately 
trimmed, lull and ly.” She looked up into our wake, and I knew 
must soon overtake a heavily-laden shm like the Dawn, in the style in 
which she was worked and handled, under the circumstances, there- 
fore, I motioned Marble to follow me aft, where we connulted toge- 
ther, touching our future proceedings. 1 confess I was disposed to 
shorten sail, and let the cruiser come alongside ; but Marble, as usual, 
was for holding on. 

“We are bound to Hamburg,” said the mate, “which lies here^ 
away, on our leo-beam, and no man has a right to complain of our 
steermg our course. The mist has shut the frigate in again, and, it 
being very certain he will overhaul us on a bowline, I advise you. 
Miles, to lay the yards perfectly square, edge away two points more, 
and set the weather stun’-sails. if we donot open Jc^vc^ soon amn, 
we may be off three or four miles to leeward before he leams wliere 
we are, and then, you know, 'astarn-chase* is always along chase.’ ” 

This was good advice, and 1 determined to follow it. It blew rather 
fresh at the instant, and the Dawn began to plunge through tlie seas at 
a famous rate as soon as she felt the drag of the studding-sails. We 
were now running on a course that made an obtuse angle with that of 
the frigate, and there was the possibility of so far incrcasmg our distance 
as taget bewnd the range of the openings of the mist ere our expe- 
dient were discovered. So long did the density of the atmosphere cen- 
tinue, indeed, that my hopes were beginnmg to be strong, iust as one of 
of curpeopk called out ‘^The frigate ! ” This time she was seen dspectly 
astern of us, and nearly two mil^ distant ! Such had been our gain, 
that ten minutes longer would have carried us dear. As ym now saw 
hmr, I fdt certain die would soon sec us, eyes being on thelookfimt on 
besard her, beymd a question, Nevertheless, the cruiser wm stiH o» 
a bow-Bne, standkgem the on wiu^hfWnhAdbeon^ 
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Tliis lasted but a moment, bowcrer. Presently the Englislimaif « 
bow fell off. and by the time he was dead before the win4 we ocmld 
see his stnddinff^sails flapping in the air, as they welre the .atd; 9! 
being distendec^ by means of halyards, tacks, ana sheets. it 

once. The mist shut in ihe ship again before ?ijl tflis <©ul# be 
executed. What was to be done next ? Marble said, ^ wei were not 
on our precise course, it might serve a good turn to brh^ the wind 
on our starboard quarter, set all the studding sails we oonJd carry on 
the same side, and run off E.l^.E. : 1 inclined to tliis opinion, and 
the necessary changes were made fortliwith. The wind and mist 
increased, and away we went, on a diverging line from the course of 
the Englishman, at ihe rate of auitc ten knots in the hour. This 
lasted fully forty minutes, and all liands of us fancied we had at last 
given the cruiser the slip. Jokes and chuckling flew about among the 
men, as usual, and everybody be^an to feel as happy as success could 
make us, when the dark veil lilted at the south-\yest ; the sun was 
seen struggling tlirough the clouds, the vapour dispersed, and gra- 
dually the whole curtain wrliich had concealed the ocean toroughout 
t-hat morning arose, extending the view around the sliip, little byuttlc, 
until nothing limited it but the natural horizon. , ^ 

The anxiety with which we watched this slow rising of the curtain 
need scarcely be described. Every eye was turned eagerly in the 
direction in which its owner expected to find the frigate, and ^eat was 
our satisfaction as mile after mile opened in the circle around us, 
without bringing her beautiful proportions within its range. But this 
could not last for ever, there not being sufliciciit time to carrv so large 
a vessel over the curvature of the ocean’s surface. As usual, Marme 
saw her first. She had fairly passed to Iccw^iird of us, and was quite 
two leagues distant, driving ahead with the speed of a race-horse. 
With a clear horizon, an open ocean, a stiff breeze, and hours of 
daylight, it was hopeless to attempt escape from as fast a vessel as the 
stranger, and I now determined to put the Dawn on her true course, 
and trust altogether to the goodness of my cause ; heels being out of 
the question. The reader who will do me the favour to peruse tbe 
succeeding chapter, will learn the result of this resolution. 


CHAPTEB Xm. 

Whom have we here > Buckingham, to disturb me ? 

The King hath sent him, sure : I must dissemble.” 

King Bemy TJ* 

At first, the frigate took single reefs in her topsails, set topg[allaut- 
sails over Miem, and hauled up on taut bow-lines. But seeing no 
signs of our studding-sails coming down, she shook out her reefs, 
squared her yards, set topmast studding-s^s, and kept off to a course 
that would be certain to intercept us. She was up on our lihe of 
sailing some little time before wc got down to her, and she kept 
standing off and on, hauling up her courses, and furling her topgtdlant- 
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fidK SrUd Imniing down all of her light sails, the iib excepted. As foe 
the DftWn, ^ ket>t steadily on, carrying everything she eonld bear. 
We had(^pi)^M 3nd lower studding-sails, and not a tack or sheet had 
been itbiicy^ we got within a quaiier of a mile of the frigate, 
f The now, showed his colours, when we let him see the 

stars and efripes: Still no sail was touched on board us. As if sur- 
^prised at btE! obstinacy, John Bull let fly a chase-gun, taking good 
care not to send the shot vc 7 near us. 1 thought it time, now, to 
short en sail and to pretend to sec him. We began to haul down our 
studding-sails, merchant-fas liioii, and were fairly alongside of the 
frigate before even this preliminary step to heavin^-to was effected. 
As we approached, the frigate bore up, and ran on in company with 
us, keepmg a hundred fathoms* distance from us, and watching us 
closely, At tl^ instant, I ordered the topgallant-sails settled on 
the caps, as a sign we intended to let him board us. 

At lenMh, having reduced the sail^ to the three topsails, reefed, 1 
hove-to the Dawn, and waited for a visit from the Engiislunan’s boat. 
As soon as the frigate saw* us fairly motionless, she shot up on our 
weather quarter, half a cable’s length distant, swung her long, saucy- 
looking jprds, and lay-to herself. At,thr same instant her lee-quarter 
boat dropped into the water, with the crew in it a boy of a imdship- 
man scrambled down tho ship’s side and>enterea it also, a lieutenant 
followed, when away the cockle of a thing swept on the crest of a 
sea, and was soon imUing round under out stem. I stood on the lee 
quarter, examining ray visitors as they struggled gainst the swell, in 
order to get a boat-hook into our main chams. The men Vere like 
any other man-of-war’s men— neat^ sturdy, and submissive in air. The 
reefer was a well-dressed boy, evidently a gentleman’s son ; but the 
lieutenant was one of those old weather-beaten sea-dogs, who are 
seldom employed in boats, unless something more than common is to be 
done. He was a man of forty, hard-featured, pock-marked, red-faced, 
and scowling. I afterwards ascertained he was the son of some 
underling about the Port.smouth dockyard, who had worked his waj 
up to a lieutenancy, and owed his advancement principally to his 
readiness in impressing seamen. His name was Sennit. 

W'e threw iMr. Sennit a r9pe, as a matter of course, and Marble 
met him at the gangway with the usual civilities. I was amused 
with the meeting between these men, who had strictly that analogy 
to eacli other which is well described as “ diamond cut diamond.** 
Each was dogmatical, positive, and fhll of nautical mceit, in his own 
fashion ; and each hated the other’s country as hei^itily as man could 
hate, while both despised Ercnchmen. But Sennit knew a mate from 
a master, at a glance : and without noticing Marble’s sea-bow, a slight 
for which Marble did not soon forgive him, he walked directly aft to 
me, not well pleased, as I thought, that a ship-master had neglected 
to be at the gangway to meet a sea lieutenant. 

" Your servant, sir,” commenced Mr. Sennit, condescending to 
notice my bow; ‘^vour servant, sir ; I suppose we owe the pleaBtffeof 
your company, just now, to the circumstance of the weather’s deannf.** 
This sounds hostiie the go off ; and I was detenmnedto gm 

as good as X received. 
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Quite likely, sir/^ was my tmswer, uttered as as I oetild 
speak. 1 do not think yon got nmoh tlie adTSntagei ^ mg m^jksm 

was. thick weather.” sa 

Ay, yoiL’re a famous fellow at hide and go seek, aad 1 o^noi 
doubt wotdd make a long chase in a dark night. But his 
ship Speedy is not to be dodged by a Yankee.” 

^So it would seem, sir, by your present success*” 

, “Men seldom run away without there is a cause for it. It’s^my 
business to find out the reason why you have attempted it; so, air, 1 
w2l thank you for the name of your ship, to begin with P ” 

“The Dawn, of New York.” 

" Ay, full-blooded Yankee— I knew you were New England, by your 
tricks,” 

“New York is not in New England ; nor do we call aNewJJprk 
ship, a Yankee,” put in Marble. 

“Ay, ay— if one were to believe all you mates from the t’other side, 
say, he would soon fancy that King George held his throne by virtue 
of a commission from ftesident Washin^on.” 

“President Washington is dead, Heaven bless him!” retorted 
Marble, “ and if one were to believe half of what you English say, 
he would soon fancy that President Jefferson held his oflce as one of 
King George’s waiting-men.” 

I made a sign for Marble to be silent, and intimated to the lieu- 
tenant I was ready to answer any further inquiries he wished to 
make. Sennit did not proceed, however, without giving a significant 
look at the mate, which, to me, seemed to say, “ I have pressed a mate 
in uptime,” 

“ Well, sir, the Dawn, of New York,” he continued, noting the 
name in his pocket-book. “How ai’e you called yourself P ” 

“The Dawm of New York, Miles ‘Walli^fora master.” 

“Miles Wallingford master. Where from, whither bound, and 
with what laden P^’ 

“From New York; bound to Hamburg; caigo— sugars, coffee, and 
cochineal.” 

“ A ve^ valuable cargo, sir,” observed Mr. Sennit, a little drily 
“ I wish, for your sake, it had been going to any other part of the 
world, as this last war has sect the French into that part of Germany, 
and Hamburg is suspected of being rather too muen under Boney^a 
influence.” 

“And were we bound to Bordeaux, sir, what power have you to 
fttop a neutral, at this distance at sea? ” 

you put it on power, Mr. Wallingford, you depend on a oruttdi 
that will betray you. We nave power enough to eat you, should tlmt 
be necessary— I suppose you mean riffht” 

“I shall not dispute with yom sir, about words.” 

“Well, to prove to you that I am as amicably disposed as yourself, 
I will say no, more on the subject. With your permission, I will now 
e^mmine your papers : and to show you that I feel myself among 
friends, I will first send my own boat back to the Speedy.” 

I was infinitely disgusted with this man’s manner. It had the 
vulgar sort of witticism about even his air, that he so much affsoted 
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I a^d HQt refuse to let a bdiigereut look at my papcsrs^ b^ever^ 
yt^ bdour to get tiem, wlule Sennit gave some private o^en 
to his reefer, and sent him avray to the frigate. 

WMe on this subj^, the reader must excuse an old man’s pro- 
pensity to gossip, if 1 say a word on the general question of the right 
of search. As for the pretence that was set up by some of the 
advocates of impressment out of neutral shins, which laid down the 
position, that the beUigcreiit being on board m the exercise of an 
undoubted right to inquire into the character of the ship and cargo, 
betook with him the ri^t to lay hands on all the subjects of his own 
sovereign he might happen to find there, it is not worthy of a serious 
Because a man has a right to take the step preliminary to the 
discharge of an admitted power, as an incident of that power, it does 
not follow that he can make the incident a principle, and convert it 
into a justification of acts unlawful in themselves. On this head, there- 
fore, I shall say nothing, holding it to be beyond dispute among those 
who are competent to speak on the subject at aU. But the abuse of 
that admitted power to board and ascertain the character of a ship, 
has created so lively a feeling in us Americans, as to induce us to 
forego some of the v/holesome principles that are necessary to the 
weh-bemg of all civilised nations. It is thus, in my judgment, 
that we have quite recently and erroneously laid down the doctrine 
that foreign vessels of war shall not board American olups on the 
coast of Africa, in a time of peace, in order to ascertain their 
character. 

On this subject 1 intend to speak plainly. In the first place, I lay 
no claim to that spurious patriotism which says, “ our country, right or 
wrong.’’ This may do for the rabble ; but it will not do for God, to 
whom our firat and highest obligations are due. Neither country, nor 
man, can justify that which is wrong; and 1 conceive it to be wrong, 
in a political it not in a moral sense, to deny a vessel of war the 
privilege which England here claims. I can sec but one plausible 
argument against it^ and that is founded on the abuses which may 
arise from the practice. But it \vill not do to anticipate abuses in tmi 
instance, more than in any other. Every right, whether national or 
international, may be abused in its exercise ; and the argument, if 
good for anything, is as good against every other right of international 
law, as it is agamst this. Abuse, after it has occurred, might bo a 
justifiable reason for suspending the exercise of an admitted right 
until some reuiedies were applied to prevent their recurrence, but it 
can never be urged as a proper argument against the right itself. If 
abuses occur, we can get them remedied by proper representations : 
and, if tliese last fail, we have the usual appeal of nations. As well mi^t 
it be said, the law of the land shall not be administered, because ^ho. 
sheriff’s officers are guilty of abuses, as to say the law ^ nations 
shall cease because we apprehend that certain commercial rivalri^ 
may induce others to transcend them. When the wrong is dtme, it 
will be time enough to seek the remedy. 

That it is the right of a vessel of war to ascertain the character of 
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m h^ spceo)i : the whole being deformed by a species of siy malignancy^ 
tlat rendered him as offensive as he seemed to me to be danarmrous* 
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nflhip at sea, is dependent on lier right to arrest a pirate, instanoe. 
In wimt manner can this be done, if a pirate can obtain impunity b/ 
simply hoisting the fla^r of some other country which the cruiser;.^ 
obliged to respect P All that the latter asks is the power to ascertain 
if that flag is not an imposition ; and this much every regularly com- 
missioued public ship should be permitted to do, in the interests of 
civilization, and in maintenance of the police of the seas. 

Tlie argument on the other side goes the length of saying, that 
a public cruiser is iu the situation of a slieriff's officer on snore, who 
is comnellcd to arrest his prisoner on his own responsibility, lu the 
first place, it may be quest ioiicd if the dogma oi the conimon law, 
which asserts the privilege of the citizen to conceal his name, is 
worthy of a truly enlightened political freedom. It must not be Ibr- 
gotten that liberty first look tlie a^cct of franchises, in vrliich men 
sought protediou from the abuses of power in any manner they could, 
and often witJiout regarding the justness rf the general principles with 
which they WTre coniiecteu— confusion in tln*sc principles arising as a 
consequence. But, admitting tlie dogma of the conimon law to be as 
inherently wise as it is confessedly a practice, there is no parallel in 
the necessity of the case of an arrest on shore and of an arrest at sea. 
In the former instance the oliiccr may apply to witnesses ; lie has the 
man before him, and compares him with the description of the 
criminal ; and, should he make an erroneous arrest, under misleading 
circumstances, Ids punishment would be merely nominal—in many 
cases, nothing. But the common law, whilst it gives the subject this 
protection, does not deny the right of the officer to arrest,— -it only 
punislies the abuse of this power; and that is precisely what nations 
ought to do in a case of tlie abuse of the right to examine a mor- 
cliantmau. 

The vessel of war cannot apply to witnesses, and cannot judgt*, of 
national cliaractcr by mere external appearances, since an American- 
built ship can be sailed by Portuguese. The actual necessities of the 
ease are m favour of the present English claim, as well as that great 
governing principle which says that no gi’eat or principal right can 
exist, in international law, withoul cai^ngwithit all the subordinate 
privileges which are neccssa^ to its discreet exercise. 

Thus much 1 could not refrain from sayiJig» that I think John 
Bull is very often right in his controversies witli ourselves, but because 
I think, in this case, he is ; and because I believe it far safer, in the 
long run, for a nation, or an individual, to have justice on his side, 
^lan always to carry ids point. 

I was soon on deck, canying my writing-desk under my arm, Mr. 
Sennit preferring to make fils examination in the open air to making 
it below. He read the clearance and manifest with great attention. 
Afterwards he, asked for the shipping articles. I comd see that he 
examined the pames of the crew with eagerness, for the man was in 
his element when adding a new hand to his fiigate's crew. 

Let me see this Nebuchadnezzar Clawboimy, Mr. Wollingfo^” 
he said, chuckling. Ihe name has an alias m its very absurdity; 
and I doubt not 1 shall see a countryman— perhaps a townsman.^’ ^ 
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/'A^feiackl— nmph— yes: tiose fellows do sometimes siiil tmdor 
droll MtleS* I do not think the lad was born at Gosport/^ 

"He was bom in my father’s house, sir, and is my slave/’ 

"Slave I A pre^ word in the mouth of a free and independent 
son of liberty, Mr. Wallingford. It is lucky pu are not bound to that 
land of despotism—old England, or you might see the fetters fall from 
about the (map’s limbs/’ 

I was nettled, for I felt th(‘re was some justice in this sarcasm, and 
this, too, at the very moment I felt it was only half-merited ; and not 
at all, perhaps, from an Englisliman. But Sennit knew as much of 
the history of my country as he did of his own, having obtained all be 
had learned of either out of newspapers. Nevertheless, I succeeded 
in keeping silent. 

" Nathan Hitchcock ; this chap has a suspiciously Yankee name ; 
will you let me see him, sir P” observed the lieutenant. 

"The chap’s name, then, does him no more than justice, for I 
belitrve he is strictly what tee call a Yankee.” 

Nathan came aft at the call of the second matej and Sennit no 
sooner saw Mm than lie told him to go forward again. It was easy to 
see that tlie man w:vs perfectly abK to distinguish, by means of the 
eye alone, between the ijeoplcof the two countries, though the eyo 
would sometimes deceive even the most practised judges. As the 
Speedy was not much in want of men, he was disposed not to lay his 
hands on any but his own countrj’nien. 

" I shall have to ask you, sir, to muster all your people in the 
gangway,” said Sennit, rising, as he passed me the ship’s papers. " 1 
am only a supernumcniry of tlie Speedy, and I expect we shall soon 
have the pleasure of seeing her first on board, the Honourable Mr. 
Powlett. We are a nob ship, having Lord Harry Dermond for our 
captain, and lots of younger sous in the cockpit.” 

1 cared little who commanded or officered the Speedy: bull felt all 
the degradation of submit, ting to have my crew mustered by a foreign 
officer, and this, too, with tho avowed object of caring away such 
portions of them as he might see fit to decide were British subjects. 
In my judgment, it would nave been much more creditable and much 
wiser for tne young Hercules to liave made an effort to use his club, in 
resisting sucli an offensive and unjustifiable assumption of power, than 
to be setting up doubtful claims to establish priuciples ol public law 
that will render the exercise of some of tho most useful of all inter- 
national rights perfectly nugatory. I felt a disposition to refuse com- 
pliance with Sennit’s request ; and, did the result only affect myself, 1 
think I should have done so ; but, conscious that my men would bo 
the sufferers, I thought it more prudent to comply. Accordingly 
all the Dawn’s people were ordered to muster near the quarter- 
deck. . . r .. . 

While I endeavour to do justice to principles^ I wish to do no 
injustice to Sennit, To own the truth, this man picked out the Eng- 
lishman and Irishman as soon as each had answered his first questions* 
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They were ordered to get their things ready to go on hoard tlie 
Speedy ; and I was coolly directed to pay them any wages that might 
be due. Marble was standing near when this command was |dv0n : 
and seeing disgust, most likely, in my countenance, he took on mmsdi 
the office of replying 

"Yod think accounts should be balanced, then, before these men 
quit the ship he asked, significantly. 

** I do, sir ; and it’s my duty to see it done. I will thank yon to 
attend to it at once,” retumed the lieutenant. 

^ Well^sir. that being the case, we shall be receivers, instead of 
payers. JBy looking at the skipping articles, you will see that each of 
these men received fifty dollars, or two mouths* advance [seamen’s 
wages were as high, frequently, in that day, as twenty or thirty 
dollars]; and quite naif of the ‘ dead-liorse * remains to be worked 
out ; we wUJ, therefore, thank his Majesty to pay us the odd twenty- 
five dollars for each of the men.” 

“What countryman arc demanded the lieutenant, with a 

menacing look. “Comish, by your impudenc.e: have a care, sir; 1 
have carried off mates before now, in my dav.” 

“ I came from the land of tombstones, which is an advantage, as I 
know the road we all must travel, sooner or later. My name is 
Marble, at your sendee ; and i.here/s a hard natur* under it, as you’ll 
find on trial.” 

Just at tins moment the frigate’s boat came rohnd her stern, cn, row- 
ing the Hon. Mr. Powlett, or the gentleman whom Sennit had 
announced as her first-lieutenant. 1 thought the rising anger of the 
bst was a little subdued by the apncarance of his senior officer ; 
social position and private rank making even a greater difference 
between tJio two than mere date of commission. Sennit suppressed 
his wrath, tlicrefore ; though I make no doubt the resentment he felt 
at the coiilumelious manner of my male had no little influence on what 
subseauentiy occurred. As things were, lie waited, before he pro- 
ceeded any further, for the Speedy’s boat to come alongside. 

Mr. Powlett turned out to be a very different sort of person from 
his brother lieutenant. There was no mistaking him for anything but 
a gentleman, or for a sailor. Beyond a question, he owed his rank in 
his sliip to family influence, and he was one of those scions of aris- 
tocracy (by no means the rule, however, among the liigh-boni of Eng- 
land) who never was fit for anythmg but a oarpetinight, thou^i 
trained to the seas. ^ 1 afterwards learned, his father held high 
ministerial rank ; a circumstance that accounted for his being the 
tot-iioutenant of a sk-and-tliirty, at twenty, with a supernumerary 
lieutenant under him who had been a sailor some years l>eforc he was 
bom. But the captain of the Speedy himself. Lord Harry Dennond, 
was only four^d-twenty; though he had commanded & ship two 
years, and fon|®t one very creditable action in her. 

After making my best bow to Mr. Powlett, and receiving a very 
gentleman-like salutation in return, Sennit led his brother officer aside, 
and they had a private conference of some little length together. 

“ I shall not meddle with the crew. Sennit,” I overheard Powlett 
say, in a sort of complaining tone, as he walked away &om his com* 
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ipiAmoiL Really I catmot become the master of a ^tess^g^. 
fiiottfb tbe Speedy bad to be worked by ber officers. Tou are mm 
to th» buakess, and I leave it all to ym/* 

I understood tliis to be a carte hlanche to Sennit to carry dif as 
of my people as be saw tit; there being nothing novel or snr- 
nnsmg in men’s tolerating in others, acts they wonld disdain to per- 
form m person. As soon as he left his junior in rank, the youthful 
first-lieutenant approached me— I call him youthful, for he appeared 
even younger lhan he was, iliough I myself had commandea a ship 
when only of his own age. It was easy to see that this young man 
felt he was employed on an affair of some importance. 

“ It is reported to us, on board the Speedy, sir/' the Hon. Mr. 
Powlett commenced, *' that you are bound to Hamburg P ” 

To Hamburg, sir, as my papers will show.” 

/* Our government regards all trade with that part of the continent 
with great distrust ^ particularly since the late movements of the 
French. 1 really v^nsE, sir, you bad not been bound to Hamburg.” 

“ I believe Hamburg is still a neutral port, sir; and, if it were not^ 
I do not see why an American should not enter it until actually 
blockaded,” 

** Ah ! these are some of your very peculiar Americau ideas on such 
8ul)jects ! I cannot agree; with you, however, it being my duty to 
obey my orders. Lord Harry has deatfed us to be very rigorous in 
our examination, and 1 tmst you wdl understand we must comply, 
however unpleasant it may be, sir. I understand, now, sugar and 
coffee are exceedingly suspicious ! ” 

“ They are very mnocent things rightly used, as I Jiope mine 
will be.” 

“ Have you any particular interest in the canro, Captain Walling- 
ford?” 


“ Only that of owner, sir. Both ship and cargo arc my own private 
property.” 

‘^Ana yon seem to be English, or American— for I confess myself 
unable to tell the difference between the people of the two countries, 
though I dare say there is a very" great difference.” 

"I am an American by biith, as hare been my ancestors for 
generations,” 

“ I declare that is remarkable ! Well, 1 can sec no difference. But, 
if you are American, 1 do not see why the sugar and coffee are not 
American too. Lord Harry, however, desired us to be very particular 
about these things, for some reason or other. Do you happen U 
kno^ now, where this sugar grew P ” 

"The canes of wliich it was made grew, 1 believe, in St. 
Domingo.” 

" St. Domingo ! Is not that a French island P ” 

" Certainly, m part, sir ; though the Spaniards ana the hegroes 
dispute the possession with the French.” 

declare I must send Lord Harry word of this ! I am 
ingly sorry. Captain Wallingford, to detain your ship, birt 
requires me to send a young gentleman on board the opeeoy for 

OtOfftS.” 
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As I could utge m {tlauslbk objection, Ibe yotmg mtleman wai 
again sent back to the fngate. In tbe mean time, Sennit; bad not beai 
idle. Among my crew were a Swede and a IPrussiaii ; and both these 
men baving acquired their English in London or Liverpool, he sM&cML 
to believe they were natives of the old island, ordering them to get 
their dunnage ready to go under the pennant. Neither of the tarn, 
howerver. was disposed to obey him ; ahd when I joined the group, 
ieavmg the Hon. Mr. Powlctt waiting the return of his boat, cm the 
quarter-deck, I found the three in a warm discussion on the subject. 

rii teU you what it is, Mi\ Wallingford,” Sennit crici as I ap- 
proached, “ we will compromise matters. Here are two fellows who 
are l4ancashire men, if the truth were known, that pretend to be Nor- 
wegians, or Eins, or to come from some other outlandish conntjy or 
other, and I wish to place them under his Majesty’s pennant, where 
they properly belong ; as they are so reluctant to receive this honour, 
1 will consent to take that line-looking Kentish man, who is worth 
them both put together.” 

As this was said. Sennit pointed to Tom Voorhees, an athletic hand- 
some young North River man, of Dutch extraction— a fellow who had 
not a drop of English blood in his veins, and the ablest-bodied and 
the best seaman m the Dawm; a fact that the lieutenant’s nautical 
tact had not been alow to detect. . 

You arc asking me to let you have a man who w'as bom within 
ten miles of myseJf,” I answered, “ and w’hose family I know to be 
American for near two centuries.” 

** At, ay ; you’re all of old families in America, as every bod j knows. 
The chap is English-bora, for a hundred guineas ; and I could name 
a spot in Kent, not ten miles distant from that where he first saw the 
light, I do not say, however, you were not his neighbour— for you 
have a Dover look yourself.” 

** You might he less disposed to pleasantry, sir, were this a thirty- 
six, or were you and I on shore.” 

Sennit gave me a disdainful look, and terminated the affair by 
ordering v oorhees to get his chest ready, and to join the two other 
men hehad pressed. Tfiking exan^ple, however, from the Swede and 
the Prussian, Voorhees walked away, using no measures to obey. As 
for myself, tnoronghly disgusted with this man, a vulgar rogue^ I 
walked aft to the other bouteuant, w^ho was only a gentlcman-like 
.hmoe. 


Mr. Powlett now began to converse of London; and he told me 
how often he had been at the opera vrhen last in towm— and remarked 
what an exceedingly delightful fete cliampetre was Lady Somebody's 
entortamment of that sort. This occupied us until the boat returned, 
with a very civil request from the captain of the Speedy, that I would 
do him the favour to pay liim a visit, bringiug with me the ship’s 
papers. As this was what no bellmerent had a right to demand, 
though privateersmen constantly did it, I could comply or not. 
Fanc;^g it might expedite matters, regarding the cavihtj; of the 
request as a good omen, and feeling a desire to deal with pxmdpolsw 
in an affair that was veir needlessly getting to be serious, 1 consented 
to go* Marble was oalLed, and formally told to take charge of the 
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ihip. I codd Bee a smile of contempt on Sennit’s face at tins liitk 
emmmy. tbongh he made no objection in terms* 1 had exim^ted 
that the irst-lieutenant would go to the frigate with me, but, after a 
short consultation with his junior, the last was deputed to do me this 
honour. 

Sennit now aj^ared disposed to show me every slight and indig- 
nity it was in his i^er to manifest. Like all vulgar-minded men^ 
he oould not refrain fn>m maltreating those whom he designed to 
hyure. He made me precede Mm into the boat, and went up the 
Speedy’s side M^t, himself, om reaching that vessel. His captain’s 
conduct was very different. Lord Harry was not a very nohh-ho&wff 
personage, as your worsMppers of rank imagine nobilitjr to appear, but 
he was decidedly well-mannered ; and it was efisy enough to see he com- 
manded his own sMp, and was admirably fitted so to do. 1 have had 
occasion to learn that there is a vast deal of aristocratic and demo- 
cratic cant on the subject of the appearance, abilities, qualities, and 
conduct of Europeans of birth and station. In the iirst place, nature 
has made them very much qb she makes other people ; and the only 
physical difference there is proceeds from habits and education. 
Then, as to tlie enervating effects of aristocracy and noble effeminacy. 
I have seen ten times as much of it among your counter-jumpers ana 
dealers in bobinet, as 1 have seen in the sons of dukes and pmces ; 
and, in my later days, circumstances have brought me much in con- 
tact with many of these last. Manliness of character is far more 
likely to be the concomitant of aristocratic birth than of democratic, 
I am afraid; for, while those who enjoy the first feel them^^dves above 
popular opinion, those who possess the last bow to it, as the Asiatic 
slave bows to Ms master, 1 wish I could 1 hink otlienvise : but expe- 
rience has convinced me of these facts, and I have leaniccf to feel the 
truth of an axiom that is getting to be somewhat familiar among our- 
selves, viz., — that it takes an aristocrat to make a true democrat.** 
Certain I am, that all the real, manly, independent democrats I 
have ever known in America, have been accused of aristocracy, and 
this simply because they were disposed to carry out their principles, 
and not to let that imperious sovereign, “ the neigliboui-hood,” play 
the tyrant over them. As for personal merit, quite as fair a propor- 
tion of talent is found among the well-born as among the low : and 
he is but an ad captandxm vuTgus sort of a philosopher who holds the 
contrary doctrine. TallejTand was of one of the most ancient and 
illustrious houses of Europe, as was Tureune; while Mansfield, 
Erskine, Grey, Wellin^on, and a host of Englishmen of mark of our 
time, come of noble blood. No, no the cause of free institutions 
has much higher and much juster distinctions to boast of than this 
imaginary superiority of the humbly-born over those who come of 
ancient stock. 

Lord Harry Bermond received me just as one of his station ought 
to receive one of mine ; politely, witliout in the l^t comproinising 
his own dignity. There was a good-natured smile on Ms face, or 
whidh^ at first, I did not know what to make. He had a private con- 
tersation with Sennit, too ; but the smile underwent no change. In 
ihe end, 1 came to the conclusion that it was habitual with Mm, and 
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meant nothing. But, though so much disposed to smile^ LOi?d Hajyy 
Dermoiul was equally disposed to listen to every suggestion of Bemiit, 
that was likely to favour the main chance. Brize-money is oeiiainly 
a great stain on the chivalry of all navies, but it is a stain with which 
the noble wishes to be as deeply dyed os the plebeian. Human iiature 
is singularly homogeneous on the subject of money ; and y 0 unger^‘Boii 
nature, in tbe lauds of majorats and entails, envoys a liveliness of 
iongmg on tlie subject, that is quite as conspicuous as the rapacity of 
the veriest plebeian who ever picked a pocket. 

“I am very sorry, Captain Wallingford,” Captain Lord Hurry 
Dermond observed to me, when his private conference with Sennit 
was ended, and altogether superior to the weakness of Powlett, who 
would have discussed the point, that it is my duty to send your ship 
into Plymouth. The French have got sucli an ascendency on the con- 
tinent, that we are obliged to use every act of vigilance to counteract 
them : then, your cargo is of enemy's growth.” 

“As for the ascendency, my lord, you will see we Americans have 
nothing to do with it ; and my cargo, being necessarily of last year’s 
crops, must have been grown and numufactured in a time of gene- 
ral peace. If it were not, 1 do not conceive it would legalize my 
capture.” 

“We must leave Sir William Scott to decide tliat, my good sir,” 
answered the captain, with his customary smile ; “ and there is no 
use in our discussing the imiifcr. An unplcfisant duty,” as if he 
thought the chance of putting two or three thousand pounds iu liis 
pocket unpleasant ! “ an unpleasant duty, however, need not be per- 
formed in a disagreeable manner. If you will jjoint out what porHon 
of your people you could wish to keep in your ship, it shall be attended 
to. Of course, you remain by your property yourself; and I confess, 
whatever may be done with the cargo, I think the ship will be 
liberated, As the day is advancing, and it will require some little 
time to exchange the people, 1 sliould be exceedingly happy if you 
would do me the favour to lunch in my cabin.” 

This was gentlemanly conduct, if it were not lavvful. 1 could 
foresee a plenty of evil consequences to myself in the delay, though I 
own I had no great apprehensions of a condemnation. There was ray 
note to John Wallingford to mt':t, and two months' detention nii^t 
keep me so long from homo, as to put the payment at maturity quite 
put of the question. Then came the mortgage on Clawbonny, with 
its disquieting pictures ; and I was in anything but a good humour to 
eitfoy Lord Harry Bermond's hospitably. Still, I knew the useless- 
ness of remonstrances, and the want of dignity there would be in 
repining, and succeeded in putting a good face on the matter. I 
simply requested that my chief mate, the cook, and Neb, might be left 
in the Dawn, submitting it to the discretion of my captors to take 
out of her as many of the remainder of her people as they saw fit. 
Lord Harry remarked it was not usual to leave a mate, but to pbligs 
me he would comply. The frigate would go in for water, in the 
course of a fortnight, when I might depend on having the eutfre 
crew, his Majesty's subjects excepted, restored to my command. 
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CHAPTER xnr. 

&ent. Whatis my ransom, master ? Let mt know. 
a thousand csrowns, or else lay down your head. 

Mate, And eo much shall you give, or off g^cs yours. 

King Henry FT. 

I KBTEE saw a man more ^isioanded. or better disposed to fiy into 
a passion, than was the case with Mr. Moses Oloff Van Huzer Marble, 
when he was told that the Dawn was to be sent into England, for 
adjudieation. Nothing kept his tongue within the bouncJs of moaera- 
tion, and I am far from certain 1 might not add his fists, but my 
assurances he would be sent on board the Speedy, unless he behaved 
xvith prudeno-a. As om- people were sent out of the sliip, I thought, 
Severn times, he would break out in open hostilities ; and he did 
actually propose to me to knock Sennit down, and throw him over- 
board. With a significant look, I told him it was not time for this. 
The mate now laid a finger on his nose, winked, and from that 
moment he not only seemed cheerful, but he assisted in hoisting 
in and out the different articles that were exchanged, in shifting the 
crews. 

When all was ready, it appeared that 'Sennit was to be our prize- 
master, Although a lieutenant in commission, he had only been lent 
to Lord Harry Dernioiid by the admiral, in order to fill up the crew 
of that favoured officer ; the Speedy having her regular complemrait 
of lieutenants without him. As the cruise was so nearly up, and 
the ship had experienced great success in impressing since she 
sailed, Sennit could be spared ; ancL if the truth were said. I 
make no doubt his messmates in tlie frigate were glad to be rid of 
him, now they had no further occasion for liis peculiar skill and 
services. 

Mr. Sennit brought on board with him, as a prize^crew, ten fore- 
mast men, besides a mastcr’s-mate, of the name of Diggens. Under 
ordinary circumstanres, this last dignitary would liave been of suf- 
ficient skill to take the ship in: but this was the first prize Lord 
Harry had taken ; she promised to be valuable if condemned ; and I 
suppose he and Ills youug gentleman-iikc luffs were desirous of get- 
tii^ rid of their vulgar associate. At any rate, Messrs. Sennit and 
Diggens both came on board us, bag and baggage. 

Tne various changes, the lunch, and the chase of the morning, had 
so far worn away the day, tJiat the two vessels did not make sail untii 
four o’clock, P.M., when both sliips filled at the same time ; the 
Speedy on a wind, with two reefs m her top-sails, as when first sc^, 
to play about for more prizes, and the Dawn under studding sails, 
with the wind nearlv over the tafifrail. When all was ready, each ship 
stmiied away from the vacant point on the ocean, where they had been 
lying for hours, moving on diver^g lines, at a rate that soon put a 
wide expanse of water between them. 

I felt xhe circumstanoe of being left under the command of such a 
man as Sennit almost as sensibly as I felt tlie loss of my ahip« He 
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and the mate established themselves in my cal^ lidlhm the irst 
hour, iu a way that would have brought about an explosion, had nel 
policy forbidden it, on my part. Sennit even took possession df my 
state-room, in which he ordered his own cot to be swung, and j&rom 
which he coolly directed my mattress to be removed. As the lookers 
were under locks and keys, 1 permitted him to take possession with** 
out a remonstrance. Diggens stowed his bedding in Marblds berth, 
leaving my mate and mys^ to shift for ourselves. At a suggestion 
from Marble, I affected great indignation at this treatment, dircoting 
Neb to clear away a place in the steerage, in which to live, and to 
swing hammocks there for Marble and myself. This movement had 
some effect on Sennit, who was anxious to get at the small-stores; ail 
of wMch “were under good looks, and locks that he did not dare 
violate^ under an order from the Admiralty. It was. iherefore, of 
much importance to him to belong to my mess ; and the necessity of 
doing something to appease my resentment became immediatdy ap- 
parent to him. He made some apologies for his cavalier conduct, 
justifying what he had done on the score of his rank and tbe msages 
of navies, and I thought it prudent to receive his excuses in a way to 
avoid an open rupture. Sennit was left in possession of the state- 
room, but i remained in the steerage ; consenting, however, to mess 
in the cabin. This arrangement, which was altogether premeditated 
on my part, pve me many opportunities of consulting privately with 
Marble; and of making snnaiy preparations for prohting by tlie first 
occasion that sliould offer to re-tiikc ll'.e ship. In that day. re-caiitures 
were of pretty frequent occurrence ; and I no sooner unari stood the 
Dawn was to be sent iu, than I began to reflc'ct on the means of 
effecting my purpose. Jliu-ble had been kept in the ship by me, 
expressly with this object. 

I suppose the reader to have a general idea of tlic position of tlie 
vessel, as well as of the circumstances in w;hicii she was placed. We 
were just three hundred and fifty-two miles to tbe southward and 
westward of Scilly, when I observed at meridian, and the wind blow- 
ing fresh from the S.S.W., there was no time to lose, did I meditate 
anything serious against the prize crew. The first occasion that pre- 
sented to speak to my mate offered while we were busy together in 
the steerage, stowing away our effects, and in making such disposi- 
tions as we could to be comiortable. 

“What think you, M(jscs, of this Mr. Sennit and his people I 
asked, in a low voice, leaning foiwardon a water-cask, in order to get 
my head nearer to that of the mate. “ They do not look like first-rate 
man-of-war’s-nien ; by activity and surprise, could we not handle 
them?'* 

Marble laid a finger on his nose, winked, looked as sagacious a$ 
he knew how, and then went to the steerage door, which communi- 
cated with the companion-way, to listen if all were sme in that quarter. 
Assured that there was no one neai', he communicated his ifioughtB 
as follows ; 

“ The same idee has been at work here,” he said, tapping his fore- 
head with a fore-finger, “ and good may come of it. This Mr. Sennit 
is a cunning chap, ana will want good looking afteri but his mate 
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4m*ks UkB ft doitiieitver 1 I can see that in his whole face : atop* 
lantern is not fighter, Jle must be handled by brandy. Then, a 
more awkward set of lonff-shore fellows were never sent to manage 
a square-rigged craft, tlian these which have been sent from 
jto^Speedy. They must have given us the very sweepings of the 

You know how it is wdth these da‘ 3 hiug young man-of-war cap- 
tains ; tliey keep idl their best materials for a fight. French frigates 
arc tolerably plenty, they tell me, and this Lord Harry Dermond, 
much as he loves sugar and coffee, *would like to fall in with a La 
Vimlante, or a La Diane, of equal force, far better. This is the secret 
of his giving Sennit such a set of raw ones. Besides, he supposes the 
Dawn will be at Plymouth in eiglii-and-forty hours, as will certainly 
be^e case should this wind stand.” 

^^The fellows arc just so many London loafers. (I have always 
thought Marble had the merit, of bringing this word into fashion.) 
There are but three seamen among them, and are more fit for a 
hospital than for a lowyer-yard or a iib-boom.” 

There was a good deal of truth, blended with some exaggeration, 
mixed up witli this statement of the mate. As a matter of cotirse, 
the captain of the Speedy had not sent away his best men, though 
they were not quite as baa as Marble, in his desire to overcome them, 
was disposed to fancy, it is true, there* were but three of their 
number whom the quick, nautical instinct of tlie mate had recognised 
as real seamen, though all had been on board sliip long enough to 
render them more or less useful. 

“ Whatever we do must be done at once,” I rejoined. "We are 
four atliletic men, to act against twelve. The odds arc heavy, but 
wc shall have the advantage of being picked men, and of attacking 
by surprise,” 

" I wisli you had thought of asking to keep Voorhees in the ship. 
Miles ; that fellow would be worth three ordinary men to us.” 

“1 did think of it, bat the request would never have been 
granted. One could ask for a cook, or a mate, or a servant like Neb, 
but to ask for an able seaman or two would have been to declare oui 
object.” 

“ I believe you’re right, and we must be thankful for the good stuff 
we have, as it is. How far will the law bear us out in knocking men 
on the head in such an undertaking ? It’s peace for America, and we 
must steer clear of piracy ! ” 

"I’ve thought of all that, Moses, and see no great cause of appre- 
hension. A man has certainly a right to recover that by the strong 
hand which he lost ^ the strong hand. Should blood be spilt, which 
1 hope to avert, the English courts might judge us harshly, while the 
American would acquit us. The law would be the same in both cases, 
though its administration would be very different. I am ready to cast 
my own fortune on the issue, and 1 wish no man to join me who will 
not do so, heart and hand. I see no reason to suppose it will be 
necessary to take life, to which I have as strong reluctance as you can 
havejourself,” 

"There’s my hand!*' exclaimed Marble, "and as for its owner’s 
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heart, ^rov vrell know where that is to be found, iMSiea. Enough has 
been said for a beginning. We will look about us this aftcmoon, and 
talk further after supper," 

“Good. Do you a word to Billings, the cook, and I will open 
the matter to Neb. Of the last we are certain, but it may be well to 
make some promises to your man." 

“Leave that to me, Miles. 1 know my chap, and will deal with 
him as I would with an owner." 

Marble and myself now separated, and I went on deck to observe 
how things promised in that quarter. this time, the Speed/a 
top-sails were beginning to dip, and the Dawn was driving forward 
on her course, with everything drawing that she could carry. All 
the English were on dect Sennit included. The last gave me a 
sufficiently civil salute as 1 put my foot on the quarter-deck, but 1 
avoided falling into any discourse with him. My cue was to note 
the men, and to ascertain all I could concerning their distribution 
during the approaching night. Diggraos, I could see, was a red-faced 
fellow, who probably had lost his promotion tlirongh love of the bottle, 
though, as often happens Avith such persons, a prime seaman and a 
thorough mau-of-war*8-man. Of liim,l thought I could make surely 
means of brandy. Sennit struck me as being a much more difficult 
subject to get alonff with. There were signs of oo^ac about his 
face too, but he had more rank, more at stake, and brighter hemes 
than the master’s-mate. Then he was evidentlv better practised in 
the ways of the world than his companion, and had constantly a sort 
of uneasy vigilance about his eye and manner that gave me no 
little concern. 

It was my wish to strike a blow\ if possible, that very night, every 
minute caning us fast towards the chops of the Channel, where the 
English had so many cruisers in general, as to render ultimate escape 
next to impossible, should we even be so lucky as to regain ooi^and 
of our own ship. I was afraid, moreover, Sennit might take it into 
his head to have all hands all night, under the pretext of drawing in 
with the land. Should he actually adopt this course, our ease was 
nearly hopeless, 

“lour mate seems to lo\"e the cupboai’d, ]\L*. Wallingford," 
Sinnit remarked to me, in a good-natured mannei* with an evident 
wish to establish still more amicable relations between us than 
had yet existed ; “ he has been in and about that galley these ten 
minutes, fidgeting with his tin-pot, hke a raw hand who misses his 
motheris tea!” 

Sennit laughed at his own humour, and I could hardly answer with 
a smile, for I knew my mate had adopted tliis expeninent to open 
communications with the cook.^ 

“ M>. Marble is famous for his love of slops," I answered, evasively. 

“Well, he does not iook it. I have seldom seen a more thopougn- 
lookup sea-dog than your mate. Captain Wallingford," this was the 
first time Sennit hail dignified me with this title, and! took alanoy 
to him on that account, as soon as I saw him. You will do me the 
favour to sup with us in the cabin, 1 hope, for I see signs at the galley 
that it will soon be ready P" 
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“I shaU ex]^to jom yommess^ sir. now explanatious hav^ passed 
between us. X suppose mp mate is to one of my party^ as well as 
yours P” 

** Certainly. I slxall ask tiie favour of you to let Mr. Marble relieve 
Digfipis, for half an hour or so^ while the poor fellow gete a bite. 
We’ll do as much for you another time/* 

This was said in a dry, laughing sort of a way, which showed 
that Mr. Sennit was fully aware he was making a request a little out 
of rule, to ask a man to aid in carrying his own ship into port, as a 
prize ; but 1 took it, as it was mcAnt, for a rough joke, that had con- 
venience at the bottom. 

it was not long ere Neb came to announce that supper was ready. 
Sennit had made but an indiilerent dinner, it would seem, and he 
appeared every way disposed to take his revenge on the present 
occasion. Calling out to me to follow, lie led the way cheerfully 
into the cabin, professing great satisfaction atfinding we weretomake 
but one mess of it. Strictly speaking, a prize crew, under circumstances 
like those in which the Dawn was now placed, had no right to con- 
sume any portion of the vessers own stores, condemnation being indis- 

K ble to legalize Lord Harry Dermond’s course, ewen accord^ to 
ws of his own country. But I had ordered Neb to be liberal 
with my means, and a very respectable entertainment was spread 
before our eyes when we reached the cabin. Sennit was soon bard at 
work ; but, under pretence of looking for some better sugar than 
had been placed on the table, 1 got three bottles of brandy pri- 
vately into Neb’s hands, wliispering him to give one to tho mast^s- 
mate on deck, and the other two to the crew. I knew there were 
too many motives for such a bribe connected with our treatment, 
the care of our private property, and other things of that natur^ to 
feel any apprehension that the true object of this liberality would be 
suspected bv those who were to reap its advantages. 

^nnit. Marble, and myself, sat quite an hour at table ; the former 
drank freely of wine, though he declined having anything to do with 
the brandy. As he had taken two or three passes of the rejected 
liquor in my presence before the two ships parted, I was convinced 
his present forbearance proceeded from a consciousness of the deli- 
cate oircumstanoes in which he was placed, and I became rather 
more wary in my own movements. At length the lieutenant said 
something about the ‘*poor devil on deck,” and Marble was sent up 
to look out for the ship, while Diggeus came below to eat. The 
instant the master’s-mate appeared, I could see the brandy had been 
doing its work on him, and 1 was fearful his superior might notice it. 
He Old not, however, being too well pleased witb the Madeira 1 had 
s^ before him. to trouble himself about a few drams more or less that 
mi^t have fallen to the share of his subordinate. 

At length this memorable supper, like evc^hing else of earth, 
came to an end, and all of us went on deck in a body, leaving Neb 
and the cook to clear away the fragments. It was now night, though 
a soft starlight was diffused over the surface of the rolling waw. 

wind had moderated a little, and the dm:kness promised to pa^ 
without any extra labour to the people, several of ttie studding^s 
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hamg been taken in by Diggene’ ordere, when to &:‘$t W'eot 
below. 

When eeam^ first come on deck at sea, there is usually a |muse in 
the discourse, wiiile each notes the weather, the situation of rae shij^ 
and the signs of the hour. Sennit and myself did this, almost as a 
mattmrof oourse* separating, in order that each might mate his ob^r* 
vations at leisure. As for Marble, he gave up the command of the 
deck to Diggens, walking forward oy himself. JNeb and the cook were 
kee^g up the customai'y clattering with plates, knives, and forks. 

Have the people had their suppers yet, Mr. Diggens P” demanded 
the lieutentant. 

"Not yet, sir. We have no cook of our own, you know, sir, and 
so have been obliged to wait, sir. 

" The king’s men wait for nobody. Order that black fellow to let 
them have their suppers at once ; while that is doing, we*ll tell ofi the 
watches for the night.’^ 

Diggens was evidently getting more and more under the influence 
of brandy, keeping the bottle hid somewhere near him, by which 
means he took frequent draughts unperceived. He gave the neces- 
sary orders, notwithstanding ; and presently the men wei^ mustered 
aft, to be told off into the two watches that were required for the 
service of the ship. This was soon done ; Sennit choosing five, and 
Diggens his five. 

past eight o’clock,” said Sennit, when the selections were 
made. Go below the watch, and all but the man at the wheel of the 
watch on deck, can go below to the lights to eat. Bear a hand with 
your suppers, my lads : this is too big a craft to be left without look- 
outs forward, though I dare say the Yankees will lend us a baud while 
you are swallowing a mouthful.” 

" To be sure we will, sir ” cried Marble, who had come to the gang- 
way to witness the proceedings. " Hero, you Neb ! come out of that 
galley and play forecastleman, while John Bull gets his supper; he’s 
always cross when he’s hungry, and we’ll feed him well to make a good 
neighbourhood.” 

This caused some who beard it to laugh, and others to swear and 
mutter. Every one, nievertlieleas, appeared willing to profit by the 
arrangement, the Englishmen ben'g soon below, bard at work around 
the kids. It now struck me that Marble intended to clap the fore- 
castle hatch down suddenly^ and make a rush upon the prize-officers 
and the man at the wheel. Leaving one hand to secure the scuttle, 
we should have been just a man apiece for those on deck ; and I make 
no doubt the project would have succeeded, bad it been attempted in 
that mode. I was by nature a stronger mm than Sennit, besides 
being younger and in my prime : while Diggens would not have 
been more than a child in Marble’s hands. As for the man at the 
wheel, Neb could have thrown him half-way up to the mizen-top, on 
an emergency. But it seemed that my mate had a deep^ pre^^ in 
view ; nor was the other absolutely certain, as I afterwards learned, 
one of the Englishmen soon coming out of the forecastle to eat on 
deck, quite likely aware that there might be some risk in letting all 
hands remain bdow. 
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It was nowsaficieuily dark for oar tiarposes, and I beeanto nsflev# 
scoioiisly on ike best inode of prooeS^en all 
splash in Ibe water was heard^ and Marble was heard shouting, " Man 
OYorboi^ ! ” 

Sennit and I ran to the lee mam-rigging, where we just got a glimpse 
of the hat of the poor Mow, who seem^ to heswinuning mamuUy as 
the fhip foamed past him. 

Starboard your hdm!’’ shouted Marble; “starboard your 
helin ! Come to these fore-lnnoe^ Neb ; bear a hand this a-way, 
jrm wck, Csmtain WaUii^ord,' pmase lend us a pull. Look out for 
the boat, Mr. Sennit ; we’lTtake care of the head-yards/' 

Now all this had been regularly concocted in the mate’s mind in 
advance. By these means he not only managed to get all our people 
together, but he got them awav from the boat. The whole was done 
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drier two or three of joiirlBJlowB forward, to go down attdfmil 
up for me P” . . 

I)*ye hear thwe* forward,’* called out IMggeufl, wifii « very iUxk 
tonjinio.— Tumble down into that forecastle, three or four it you* 
aaf pass up tackle for Mr. Marble.” V 

l^ow, there were but three of the Englishmen left in tile idtipj 
exclasively«of the master’s-mate himself, and ihe man at the whoSL 
l^is ordet;, consequently, sent all three immediately into the fiweoaa* 
tk. Marble coolly drew over the hatch, seoured it, ordered tiie 
to keep a general lodc<out forward, and walking aft, aa if nothing 
occurred, said in has quiet wav— 

^ Tlie ship^s yours, again, Captain Wallingford.” 

“Mr. Diggens,” Isaid, approaching the master’s-mate* *‘as Ihawe 
a necessity for this vessw, which is my; property, if you please, shTi 
m now talce charge of her in person. Tou had b^er go n^ow, and 
make yourself comfortable ; there is good brandy to be had for the 
asking, and you may pass an agreeable evening, and turn in whenever 
it suits you. 

Bivens was a sot and a fool, but he did not want to pliml:. Ss 
first deposition was to give battle, beginning to call out to his, men 
to come to his assistance, but I put an end fo tMs, by seising hmi if 
the collar, and dropping him. a httle unceremoniously, down the com- 
panion-way. Hall an hour later, he was dead drunk, and snoring on 
to oabin fbcnr. 

There remained only the man at the wheel to overcome. He was 
a seaman, of course, and one of those quiet, orderly men, who usually 
submit to the powers that be. Approaching him, 1 said— 

’’You see bow it is, my lad; the ship has agam changed owners. 
As for you, you shall be treated as you behave. Stand to the wheel, 
and you’ll get good treatment and plenty of grog, but by becomhig 
fractious you’]! find yourself in irons before you know where you 
arc.” 

Aj— ay, sir.” answered the man, touching his hat, and content- 
ing himseu with this brief and customaiy 
^Now, Mr. Marble,” I continued, “it is time to have aa eyeon 
the boat, which will socm find the man, or give him up. I owm that 
1 wish we had recovered the ship without tossing the poorfo&w 
overboard.” 

“Fellow overboard ! ” cried Marble, laughing— “I’d ha’ throwniffl 
Bh^land into the sea had it been necessary and in my power, but it 
wasn’t necessa^ to throw overboard so much as a child. The cha|» 
they’are arter is uOthing but one of the fenders, with -the deep sea 
h^ed to its smaller end, and a tarpaulin stopped on the laiger I 
Mr. Sennit need be in no great hurry, for FlI engage his ‘ man over- 
btwud’ will float as bug as ms yawl!” 

The whole of Marbms expedient was thus explained, and I oemfose 
1 was much relieved by a knowledge of the truth, ipart lromto 
general relief that accompanied the consciousness of not naying taken 
human life, should we agam fall into En^sh hands, a thing by ho 
means improbable in the ahuation in which we were j^oed, tins eiiy 
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howem, Ihiiia to look to tbe l»)ad; aiid"tlie fibip. 

The first tiun^ we did was to clew up tke three t<^g«]Iant-s«li. 
!Biia gate ms a mmeh easier oommaad oi the vessel^ i^^«^hamded «i 
we mm, and it roadered it less hasardoms to toe spazs to kec^ A 
DMii oa a wiad. When this was done, I ordered toe alt^4iaeeK 
mmmsii and toe leaehea brought as near as possilde to tototoiiig* II 
was tome; fat the oars were heard, and then 1 got a riew of the boil 
m it eame glancing down on our weather garter. I instantly 
the (mder to fill the after-sails, and to keep the ship full and by. TDto 
bfaoes were maimed, as well as they could be. by MarUe, Kek and 
toe cook, while I kept an eye on the boat, with an occasional glanee 
at toe man at the wheel 

*^Baet ahoj!*’ I hailed, as soon as the lieutenant got near mmgh 
for emiversation. 

*^Ay, boat ahoy!** sure enough, jrowlcd Sennit; **8ome gentle- 
wa^t faaek will pay for this trick, ine 'man overboard* is notfamg 

but a d d paddy made out of a fender with a tarpaulin tmto I I 

smapeot yomr mate of this, Mr. Wallingford.** 

*^My mate owns the offence, sir; it was committed to get you omi 
of toe ship, while we took charge of her again. The Dawn is undor 
my orders cmee more, Mr. Senmt ; and before I pennit von to come 
on board her, agm, we must have an understanding on the snbleel.^ 
A long, meaning whistle, with a muttered oath or two, satisfied 
me that toe heutenemt had not the slightest suspkdon of toe tamtk 
until it was thus abruptly announced to him. By this time toe boat 
was under our stern, where she was brought in order to be hooked 
on, the men intending to come up by the tackles. For this, I car^ 
not, however, it being an easy matter for me, standing on the taJ&i^ 
to knock any one on the head, who should c^tempt to board us in 
that fashion. By way of additional security, however, Neb was 
called to the wheel, Marble taking the l^lish sailor forward to help 
haul the bow-lines, and trim the yards. The toib beginnii^ to gatoer 
way, too, I threw Sennit toe end of a lower-fftoddmg-Wl ha&ards, 
that were brought aft for the purpose, ordered his bowman to let go 
bis hold of the tackle, and dropped the boat a safe towing distanoe 
astont Keb being ordered to £e^ the weather leadies toutoii^ 
just way enough was got on the ship to carry out the whole of tom 
phew wttoout risk to anybody. 

TouH not think of leaving us out liere. on the Atkntio, Mr. Wal* 
lin^brd, five hundred miles from the Land's End,** Sennit at length 
calM out, tone having been taken to chew the cud of refleetiem. 

*^That*s as you bSmve. sir. I wish you no harm personaSy, 
Mr. Bemrit, tbouah X muon wish my own ship. The night jpromiiisi 
to be good and wind is moderatoig, so that the boat win be per^ 
fetHy safe. I will have you hauled up, and we will throw yoto % 
ipme sa3 lor a covering, and you will have the consolation of Jokwv 
ing that m shall have to Keep watch, while you are sleeping.** 

^Ay, sir, I understand it all; Job’s comfort that will be. As X do 
not expose you are to be coaxed out of the advantage you have 
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obtained, we bavc no choioe bnt comnliaaiee. Giye ns fiOM food ^ 
miter in addition, and, for God’s sake! don’t cast ns luldft in this 
boat, so far from land.^^ 

1 gaye Sennit an assurance that ure would take care of him, and 
ord^s were issued to comply with his wishes. We passed the sa3 
into the hoat, and lowered a bread>bag. a kid full of beef imd pqd^ 
and a ineaker of fresh water. I took all these precautions the mm 
as 1 did not know but we might be compelled to cast the boat 
adri% aud one would not wish to resort to such a step, without 
desiring to leave his crew the best possible chance for their lives. I 
will do Marble the justice to say, he was active in making thm 
annngements, though, had the question of destroying the ^tire 
prize-^orew presented itself on one side, and that of losii:^ the ship on 
the other, he would not have hesitated about sinking Great Britain 
itsdf, were it possible to achieve the last. 1 was more human, and 
felt exceedingly relieved when I c^n found myself in command of 
the Dawn, alter an interregnum of less than ten hours, without a 
drop of blood having been spilled. 

As soon as every thing required was passed into the boat, she was 
dropped astern, nearly to the whole lenf^h of the studding-sail hal- 
yards. This would make her tow more safely to both parties ; to 
those in her, because there was less risk of the ship’s dragsmg her 
under ; and to ourselves, because it removed all danger of ^ English- 
mai’s returning our favour, by effecting a surprise in their turn. At 
such a distance from the ship, there would always be time for us to 
luUy and defeat any attempt to get alongside. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Cofii, ** And as fbr these whose ransome wa hare sat. 

It is oor pleasure one of them depart 
Therefore come you with us, axid let him fo.” 

King Etnrg TJ, 

Bt such simple means, and without resistance, as it mig^t did 
Ifooover the possession of my, ship, the Dawn. But, now that the 
good vessel was in my power, it was by no means an easy thing to 
say what was to be done with her. We were just on the verge of 
the ground occupied by the channel cruisers, and it was prep^er- 
ous to think of running the gauntlet among so many arafC with Ihe 
expectation of escaping. It is true, wo might fail in with twenty 
Englmh man^-war vessels, before we met with another Speedy, to 
seise us and order us into Plymouth, had everythmg been in oaw 
and iu the usual state ; but no cruiser woidd or coum board us, and 
not demand the reasons why so large a ship should be navigat<^ by 
BO small a crew. It was over matters like these that Marble and I 
now consulted, no one being on the quarter-deck but the mate, who 
stood at the wheel, and myself. The cook was keeping a look-out on 
the forecastle. The Englishman had laid down, in full view, for my 
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oHets, at the foot of the mammast ; while Neb, ever ready to dee^ 
when xiot on duty, wae catching a nap on the booms. 

‘We have got the ship, Moses/* I commenced, “and the question 
next aiise^ what we are to do with her P " 

“Caro her to her port of destination, Captain WxdlingfofBd, to he 
anre^ What else cm we do with her. Sir ? ” 

“ that is well enough, if it can be done. But, in ad^tion la 
the difficulty of four men’s ^.ating care of a craft of five hundred tons, 
we have a sea before ns that is covered with English cruisers.” 

“ As for the four men, you may safely set us down as eight. FI! 
engage we do as much in a blow, as eight such fellows as axe picked 

K w^a-davs ’long shore. The men of the present time are mere 
cn to those one met with in my youth. Miles ! ” 

Neither Neb, nor the cook, nor I, am a man of other times, but 
are all men of to-day ; so you must call us but three, after all. I 
know we can do mnoh ; but a gale may come that would teach us our 
insignificanoe. As it is, wc are barely able to furl the maintop* 
gallant-sail in a squall, leaving one hand at the wheel, and another to 
let go ri^ng. No, no, Moses ; we must admit we are rather short* 
handed, puttmg the best face on the matter.** 

“ If you generalize in that mode. Miles, my dear boy, I must allow 
that we are. We can go up channel; nnd ten chances to one but we 
fall in with some Yankee, who will lend us a hand or two.” 

“ We shall be twice as likely to meet with King George^s i 
who will overhaul our articles, and want to know what Im T 
the rest of our people.** 

“ Then we*ll teu 'em that the rest of the crew has been preasedi 
tbev know their own tricks too well not to see the reasonablenesa o( 
such an idee.” 

“No officer would leave a vessel of this size with only her master, 
mate, cook, and one mao, to take care of her, even had he found a 
crew of deserters from his own sldp in her. In such a case, and 
admitt^ a right to impress from a foreigner at all, it wonld be his 
duty to send a party to carry the craft into port. No, no, Moses — we 
must give all the English a wide berth now, or they walk ns into 
Plymouth yet.** 

“Blast the hole 1 I was in it, a prisoner, during the lewyliislmi^ 
and never want to see its face ag*iiL They've got what th^ call the 
Mill Prison there, and it's a mill that do^ jading less to my taste 
than the thing of yonr’n at Olawbonny. Why not go nmth-abont^ 
Miles P ’lOiere must be few mmisers up that-a-way.” 

“The road is too loim, the weather is apt to be too thick, and the 
coast is too dangEETOus tor ns, Moses. We have but two expedmta 
to choose between— to turn onr heads to the westward, wd try to get 
home, knsting to luck to bring us up with some Amencan who 
bdp us ; or steer due east and nm for a French port— Bor^saux* for 
ins&moe— where we might either dispose of the cargo, or ship a negr 
and sail for our port of destination.” . , 

“ Then try the hist, by all means. With this wind, we might shove 
fim ribip in with the land in the course of two or three days, and go 
clear of evebthing! 1 like the idee, and think it can be earned out 
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Bordtot is always full of Amecicaiiis, and tliero must be men enough* 
to be bad for tbe fkskmg, knocking about the quays/* 

Alt^ a little further conversation, we determined on thU phta, and 
set about carrying it into execution on the spot. In loundiiDg-io, the 
diip had bemi brought by tbe wind on the larboard tack* and was 
stimdi^ to the northward and westward, instead of to the eastward* 
the course we now wished to steer. It was necessary, ther^ore, to 
ware round and get the ship’s head in the right direction. Ibis was 
pot a di&ttlt manoeuvre at all, and the Englishman helpi^ us, wiih 
Meming good-wiU, it was soon successfully executed. When this 
was accomplished, I sent the English sailor into the cabin to keep 
Big^ns company, and we set a watch on deck of two and two, 
Marble and myself taking charge four hours and four hours, in the 
dd mode. 

I acknowledge that I slept little that night. Two or three times 
we detected Seimit attempting to haul close up under the ship’s sterq, 
out of aU question with a view to surprise us, but as often would he 
drop to the len^h of his tow-rope as he saw Marble’s head, or mine, 
watddng him above the taffrail. When the day dawned I was called, 
and was up and on the look-out as our horizon enlarged and bright- 
ened round the ship. The CTeat object was to ascertain, as early as 
possible, what vessels might be in our neighbourhood. 

But a solitary was visible. She appeared to be a ship of mae, 
diose-hauled, heading to the southward and eastward : by steering On 
our proper course, or certainly by diverging a little to the northward, 
it would be an easy matter to speak her. As I could plainly see she 
was not a ship of war, my plan was formed in a moment. On oom- 
jnunicating it to Marble, it met with his entire approbation. Measures 
were taken accordingly to car^ it into immediate execution, 

In the first place, 1 ordered ^nnit, who was awake, and had been, 1 
believe, the whole night, to haul the boat up and to lay hold of one of 
^e boat-tackles. This he did willingly enough* no doubt expecting 
that he was to be received into the smp, under a treaty. 1 stood on 
the look-out to prevent an attack, one man being abundantly able to 
keep at bay a dozen who could approach only m ascending a rope 
hand over hand, while Marble went below to look after the two 
ifporthies who had been snoring all night in the cabin. In a minute 
Inmate reappeared* leading up the seaman, who was BtUl more asleep 
Ihw awake. This man was directed to lay hold of the tackle aim 
dm down into the boat. There being no remedy, and desoendum 
being far easier than ascending, this exploit was soon performed* ania 
we were well rid of one of our enemies. Sennit now began to moon* 
state* and to point out the danger there was of being towed under* 
ike smp going through the water the whole time at the rate of five or 
mx knots. I know however, that the English were too skiiM to rem 
the risk of beiBg dbiwned unnecessarily, and that ihey would let go 
of the tackle before they would suffer the boat to be swamped. It 
was ticklish work, I allow ; but they succeeded su^prisindy in 
taking care of themselves. 

We had more difficulty with Diggens. Bbis fellow had bem so 
beastly drunk, that he scarce knew what he was about when gwdm ; 
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and ndto dragjB^ ^ on deck^ and alt to the taffiwi], ^iliaii 
him to walk. There we aot mm at last, and he waa leomi 
da^glmg hythe tacUe. So stupid and enervated was the xnastg^ 
mate, however, that he let go his hold, and went into the ocean, fho 
sonaodid him good, 1 make no doubt ; and his life was saved hy his 
figends, one of the sailors oatcMng him by the collar, and raising hhn 
into the boat. 

Sennit availed himself of this accident to m^e further remon- 
strances on the subject of navi^ any more men put in the boat. It 
was easy to see it was as much ms policy to get eve^body out of that 
little oonvcyance, as it was mme to get all the English into her. 

Qod’s sake^ Captain Wallingford, knock off with this, if you 
pleifc8e»’’ cried the lieutenant, with a most imploring sort of civility of 
manner. *‘You see how it is: we can barely keep the boat from 
swamping, with the number we have in her ; and a dozen times during 
the ing^t I thought the ship would drag her under. Nothing can be 
easier than for you to secure us all, if you will let us comt m board* 
one at a time.” 

“ I do not wish to see you in irems, Mr. Sennit ; and this will 
move any necessity for resorting to an expedient so unpleasiint. 
Hold cm upon the tackle, therefore, as I shall feel obliged to cast you 
oS entirely, unless you obey orders.” 

This tlmeat had the dejjircd effect.' One by one the men were let 
up out oi the forecastle, and sent into the boat. Cooked meat, bread, 
mm and water, were supplied to the English; and, to be ready to 
meet any accident, we lowered them a compass, and Sennit’3 quadrant. 
We did the last at his own earnest request, for he seemed to suspect 
we intended sending him adrift, as, indeed, was my plan, at ikt 
proper moment. 

Although the boat had now twelve men in her, she was in no 
danger, beiug a stout, buoyant six-oared yawl, that might have held 
twenty, on an emergency. The weather looked prosnking, too, — ^tbe 
wind being ixust a good top-gallant breeze, for a ship steenng full and 
by. The only thing about which I had my qualms, was the ciroum- 
stance that south-west winds were apt to bnng mists, and that the 
boat might thus be lost. The emergency, nevertheless, was one that 
justhSed some risks, and I pursued my plan steadily. 

As soon as all the Engfish were m the boat, and well provided 
with neoessaries, we felt at more liberty to move about the Miip, and 
exert ourselves in taking care of her. The man at the wheel 
could keep an eye on the enemy,— the Dawn steering like a pilot- 
boat. Neb was sent aloft, to do (^ain necessary duty, and the top- 
gaHant-sails being loose, the due-lines were overhauled, and the 
set. I did this more to prevent the English ship from suspecting 
something wrong, at seeing a vessel running off, before the wmd, 
under such short canvas, than from any desire to get ahea4 sa»ee 
we were already going so fast as to render it jgobahle we should pass 
the oyaer vessel, unless we altered emr course to m^t her. 

Diogenes Billings, the cook, had now a little leisure to serve m a 
warm breakfast. If Mr. Sminit were living, 1 think he would 4o ua 
the justiee to say he was not forgotten. We seat the people m the 
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boat some good hoi cofee, well sweetened, and they had a fair share 
of the other comfortable eatables of which we partook ourselveia. 
We also got out, and sent t hem the masts and regular sails of the 
boat, which was fitted to cam two sprits. 

By this time the stranger ship was within two leagues of us, and it 
bei^e necessary to act. 1 sent Marble aloft to examine the bonsotL 
and he came down to report nothing else was in smht. This boded 
weU. I proceeded at once to the tafrail, where Ihailed the boat, 
d^iring Bennit to haul her up within comfortable conversing <fis« 
tttice. This was done immediately. 

** Mr. Senniy * I commenced, “ it is necessary for us to part here. 
The ship in sight is English, and will take you up. I intend to sp^ 
her, and will take care that she knows where you are. By standing 
due east you will easily cut her off, and there cannot be a doubt <w 
her picking you up.” 

“Tor heaven’s sake, consider a moment, Capt. Wallingford,” 
Sennit exclaimed, “ before you abandon us out nere, a thousand 
miles from land.” 

“ You are just three hundred and twenty-six miles from Scilly, and 
not much more from the Land’s End, Mr. Sennit, with a wind blow- 
ing dead for both. Then your otvn countrymen will pick you up, of 
a certainty, and carry you safe into port.” 

Ay — ^mto one of the West-lndia Islands ; if an Englishman at all, 
yonder vessel is a running West-lndiaman ; she may take us all the 
wav to Jamaica.” 

* Well, then you will have an opportunity of returning at your 
leisure. You wished to take mo almost as much out of my course ; 
or, if not absolutely out of my course, quite as much out of my 
time. I have as little relish for Plymouth as you seem to have for 
Jamaica.” 

“ But, the stranger may be a Frenchman— -now, I look at him, he 
has a French look.*’ 

“ If he should be French, he will treat you well. It will be 
exchanging beef for soup-maigre for a week or two. These Frmich- 
men eat and drink as well as you Eng;li5h.” 

“ But, Capt. Wallingford, their prisons ! This fellow, Bonapmte. 
exchanges nobody this war, and if I get into France I am a ruinea 
man!” 

“ And if 1 had gone into Plymouth, I fear I should have been a 
rumed man, too.” 

Eemember, we a^e of the same blood, after all— peo]l^ of the 
same stodc— just as much countrymen as the natives of Kent and 
Suffedk. Old Saxon Mood, both of us.” 

“ Thank you, sir ; I shall not deny the relationship, since it is your 
pleasure to claim it. I marvel, however, you did not let your ooumn^s 
shm pass without detaining her.” 

^ Bow could I help it, my dear Wallingford? Lord Harry is a 
noMeman, and a captain, and what could a poor devil of a beutenant, 
whose commission is not a year old, do aeamst suc^ odds ! No— no 
—there should be more feeling and good-fellowship betwemi Miapi 
like you and me, who have their way to make in the wodd.” , 
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** iTott remind me of the necessity of being in motion.— Adieni« 
Mr. Scsmut— out, Moses ! ” 

Marble struck a bloir with the axe on the studding-sail Imlyards^ 
and away the Daim glided, leaving the boat tossing on the wav€S» 
twauty fathoms further astern, on the very first send of the sea* 
What Mr. Sennit mid, I could not hear, now, but I very plainly saw 
him shake his fist at me, and his head, too ; and I make no manner of 
doubt, if he called me cinytHng. that he did not call me a gentleman. 
In ten minutes the boat was fully a mile astern. At first Sennit did 
not appear disposed to do anything, lying motionless on the water, 
in sullen stillness ; but wiser thoughts succeeded, and, stepping his 
two masts, in less than twenty minutes 1 saw his sails spread, and 
the boat making the best of its way to get into the track ot the 
stranger. 

It had been my intention, originally, to speak the strange ship, as 
I had told Sennit ; but seeing there was no probability of her altenng 
her course, so as to pass the boajt, I changed my purpose, and stood 
directly athwart her forefoot, at l^out half a mue^s distance* 1 set 
the Yankee bunting, and she showed the English ensign, in return. 
Had she been French, however, it would have made no odds to me : 
for what did I care about my late captors becoming prisoners of 
war P ^ They had endea\oured to benefit^themselves at my cost, and I 
was willing enough to benefit myself at theirs. 

We made our preparations for setting studding-sails now, though I 
thought there were signs of a desire in the Englishman to speak me. 
I knew he must be armed, and felt no wish to gmtify him, inasmuch 
as he mi^t take it into his head to make some inauiries concerning 
the boat, which if not already visible from his decks, soon must be. 
I was c^ain the Dawn, deep as she was, would go four feet to the 
Xudiaman’s three, and, once past him, 1 had no apprehensions in the 
event of a chase. 

The English ship caught sight of the boat, when we were about a 
mile on her lee quarter, with lower and topmast studding-sails set* 
going quite eight knots^ on a due cast course. We became aware of 
the met, by her hoisting a jack at the fore. From that moment 
X gave mysmf no concern on the subject of Sennit and his prize-crcw. 
Twmty minutes later, we saw the ship b^k her main-topsail, oncL 
by means of the glasses, we plainly perceived the boat alongsade of 
her. After some delay, the yawl was hoisted on the deck of the ship, 
and the latter filled her to]^ail. I had some curiosity to ascertain 
wliat would come next. It would seem that Sennit actually induc^ 
the master of the West-lndiaman to give chase ; for no socmer did 
the vessel gather way, than she bore up after os, packing on every- 
thing that would draw. We were greatly rejoiced at having im* 
proved tlm leisure time, in making sail ourselves; for, havmg a 
lower studding-sail and two topmast studding-sails on the smp, when 
this race began, I did not feel much apprehension of being over- 
taken. By way of making more sure of an escape, however, we set 
the loytds. 

When the WestJndiaman bore up in chase, we were about two 
kagues ahead of our pursuer. So far from lessening this wtanoe* 
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tk>ugli she carried royal studdmg-siu}^ we a^oslly ixioif<^^ to 
three, imtil^ satisfied he could do nothing, the master of the staange 
ship took m his sails^ and hauled by the wind afl^ap, etatfim 
the kte priae>^ew in a direct Ike from Inland. I ajtcarwaroi 
learned that Sennit and his companions were actually landed k ^ 
island of Barhadoes, after a pleasant passage d only twenty-ak dio^. 
1 make no doubt it took them much longer to get badk agm ; iox it 
was <^rtam not one of them had reappeared k England six zxmkhs 
kom that day. 

We now had the ship to ourselves, though with a very dkmdshad 
crew. The day was the time to sleep; and relieving each other 
at the wheel, those who were off duty, slept most of the time, when 
they were not eating. At six k the evening, however, all hands 
were up, making our preparations for the night. 

At that hour, the wkd was steady and favourable: the horkon 
dear of vessels of every sort, and the prospects of a pleasant night 
were sufficiently good. The run k the course of the day was equal 
to one hundred miles, and I computed the distance to Brest ict 
something less than four hundred miles. By getting k nearer with 
the land, 1 should have the option of standing for any Erench port I 
pleased, that lay between Cherbourg and Bayonne. 

** Well, Moses,” I obseived to my old friend and shipmate, when 
we had finished our survey, ** this looks nromiskg ! As long as the 
wkd remains k this quarter, we shall cio well enough ; should we 
atJtually get k safely, I shall not rcCTct the delay, the credit of 
having done so good a thing, and of having done it so weU, bekg 
worth as mudi to me, as any kterest on capital, or wear and tear of 
gear, can possibly be. As for Mr. Sennit, I fancy he is some sixty or 
eighty miles off here at the southward and westward, and we’ve 
done with him for the voyage.” 

“ Suppose he should fall m with the Speedy, and report what has 
happened, Miles ? ” returned the mate. "'I have been oalcukting 
that chance. The stranger was standing directly for the frigate’s 
eniiskg ground, and he may meet her. We will not halloo, till we’re 
out of the woods.” 

That risk is so remote, I shall not let it give me any trouble. It 
is my ktention to run k for the land at our fastest nite aailkfib 
and, then profit by the best wkd that offers, to get into Ihe neareic 
haven. K you can suggest a better scheme, Mosos, 1 kvite you to 
speak.” 

MxiaMe assented, though I perceived he was not entirely free &oin 
the apprdbieaQsion he had named until the next mernkg arrived, brkg* 
ing with it no change, and still leavkg us a dear sea. That &y, aod 
the succeeding night too, we made a capital run, and at merioian ^ 
the third after the recapture of the Xlawm I ealculatea onx piasi* 
tion to be iust oum hundred and four milas to the soutbwardaOd east- 
ward of U Aant. The wkd had shifted, however, and it had just oonm 
out light at north-east. We went to work» sU hands of us, to get im 
the studdkg-sails, and to brace up and haul aft; an operatioin that 
consumed nearly two hours. We were so bndly employ ed* irfeed, 
as to have little or so time to l(K)k aboutim, sikmy 
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1^ eook 0 alled out ko ! I was busy txini* 


bor^ IbijS craft bad lain like a snake in the erass^ under bare pble^ 
itntal ebe tbougbt us sufficiently near, when w madesail in eba^ 1 
sttvr^t a dbuice, several imnmlant facts.* inthedrst place, tbe hmaa 
was xVenon beyond all di^utL ; in tbe second, sbe was a cruiser, pubHc 
or private j in tbe third; escape from her, under any circuniiitwaGes, 
was bisbly improbable, under those which actually eidsted impossible. 
But, my should we endeavour to escape from this vessel P The 
countim were at ^ace : we had just bought Louisiana France, 
and paid fifteen millions of dollars for it, thereby not only getting the 
country ourselves, but keeping it out of the hands of tTohn Bull, and 
we were said to be excellent friends again. Then the Dawn had ex* 
tricaled herself from English clutches, only a day or two before ; no 
doubt tbe lugger would give us all the aid we could require. 

** She is Frmich, for a thousand dollars, Moses ! ” 1 cried, lowering 
my glass &om the first ^d look of the stranger ; and by keeping 
away two pointa we shall speak her in fifteen mixmtes/’ 

*'Ay, French,^* regoined the mate, "but blast ’em all round, Td 
much rather have nothing to do with any of the rogues. I’ll tell you 
how it is, Miles, these are omnoraliring times, and the sea is get “ 
to be sprinkled with so many Yan Tassels, that Pm afeard you 
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, or, if not exactly frightened, to be wronged out of our 

ri^ts.’’ 

** Little fear of that this time, Moses— this is a Frenchman ; as we 
are bound in to a French port, he’ll not hesitate to lend us half-a-doeen 
hands, in order to help us along.” 

Ay, and take half tbe ship and cargo for salvage ! I know these 
piccaroons, and you ougJit to know ’em too. Miles, for its only two or 
three years since you were a prisoner of war among ’em. That was a 
delightful feelin’, I rather conclude,” 

“ Times are altered, Moses, and Tli show confidence in the chai^. 
Keep the ship away, NeV— so ; meet her— -steer for the lugger’s fore- 
mast; that will do.^^ 

Of course, these orders soon brought the two vessels alongside of 
each other. As the lugger approached, we made her out to be a 
stout, but active craft, of sixteen guns, and apparently fuU of men. 
She set the when ban a mile dist«ut, sure of her pi^y. 

should we turn out to be a prize. We showed him the stars and 
stripes of course, fancying he would treat them as a friend. 

It was not long before both vessels had rounded-to, and pisepara- 
tions were made to hail. 

What sheep’s zat ? ” demanded one in good broken Eiiigiish. 

** The Dawn, of New York— may I ask the name of your lugger r * 

** Le Bofissoa-Hjowir Franpais— what you load, eh P ” 

'** Sugar and cofibe, witii codiincal, and a few other articles.” 

"Festel^Vcreyottboun’, Monsieur, s’ilvous plait.” 

** Hamburg.” ' 
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^^Diable ?— 'Zis is nm ze How you come bere> »air» riz ab 

viu’ at sow-vess ? ” 

"'We are going in to Brest, being in need of a little succour.’* 

" You visb salvage, eh ? Parbleu, we can do you zat mosh good, as 
FeU as anodair.” 

I was then ordered, privateer fashion, to lower a boat, and to repair 
on board the lugger with my papers. When told I had no stem or 
quarter-boat to Tower, the Freiiclmian manifested surprise ; but he 
sent his own yawl for me. My leception on board the Polisson was 
a little free for Frenchmen. The captain received me in person, 
and I saw, at a glance, I had to deal with men who were out on the 
high seas, with the fear of English prison-ships constantly before their 
eyes, in quest of gold. I was not invited into the cabin, a crowded, 
dark and dirty hole, for in that day the French were notoriously foul 
in their vessels, but was directed to show my papers seated on a 
hen-coop. 

As everything was regular about the register, manifest, and clear- 
ance, I could see that Monsieur Gallois was not in a jiarticularly good 
humour. He had one, whom 1 took to be a renegade Englishman, 
with him, to aid in the examination, though, as this man never spoke 
in my presence, I was unable precisely to ascertain who he was. The 
two had a long consultation in private, but after the ebsest scrutiny 
could detect uo flaw in the papers. Then Monsieur Gallois approached 
and renewed the discourse. 

" Vj you have no boat, sair ? ” he asked. 

^^Ilost my boat, three days since, about a hundred leagues to the 
southward and westward.” 

" It is not have bad veddair !-“Wby you got no more marins in your 
sheep P— eh ! ” 

I saw it would be best to tell the whole truth, at once ; for, were I 
to TOt any aid from this lugger, the facts, sooner or later, must be 
made known. Accordingly, T gave the Frenchman, and his English- 
looking companion, a full account of what had occurred between us and 
the Speedy. After this narrative, there was another long conference 
between Mons. GaUois and his friend. Then the boat was again manned, 
and the captain of the lugm, accompanied by his privy-counsellor 
and myself, went on board the jJawn. Here, a very cursory examina* 
tidn satisfled my visiters of the truth of my story. 

I confess, 1 expected some commendation from a Frenchman, when 
he keard the ready maimer in which we had got our vessel out of the 
hands of the PhiUstmes. No such thing; an expressive 
escaped Mons. Gallois, once or twice, it is true ; out it was appamt 
he was looking much sharper for some pretext to mike us a prize 
Khnseh^ than for reasons to commend our conduct. Each new aspect 
of the a^air was closely scanned, and a new conference with the adviser 

" Sail,” saidMons. Gallois, " I have mosh regret, but your sheep is 
bon prize. You have been jmsonnier to ze Ez^g^n, ze enemy of la 
Franoe, and you shall not capture yourself. L’AmMque is not at war 
—is neutral, as you shall say, and ze Am^ricatns cannot makesepme. 
1 emmidair your ship, monsieur, as in ze hand of ae English, ana shall 
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MesfeffrdBi(mtf>ifs.mi9,^i>oulez-^ous? ZeooiAiir 
iitost do m devoit*, ze same as ze sneep national 1 sMl send yoa td> 
Brestp vere^ if you be not sold par un iicrel I shall be too happy to 

Here was a $Snommmi to the affair^ witli a yengeance 1 I iboa to be 
oaptnred because 1 hai been captured. “ Once a corporal always a 
eoiporal” As the English had taken me, the French would take me. 
A pnze to-day^ you must be a prize to-morrow. I have always thoueht 
the case of the Dawn was the iirst^of the long series of wrongs that 
were subsequently committed on American commerce, in virtue of 
this same princime, a little expanded and more effectually carried 
out, perhaps, and which, in the end, terminated by blockading all 
Europe, and interdicting the high seas, on paper. 

I knew the uselessness of remonstrating with a rapacious privateers- 
man. “Let him send me in,” I thought to myself, at first; “it is 
wst where 1 wish to go ; once in, the minister must get me dear, 
xhe fellow will only be the dune of his own covetousness, and I shall 
profit by it, in the degree tliat he will be a loser ! ” 

1 presume Mons. Gallois entertained a very different view of the 
matter, for he manifested great alacrity in throwing a crew of no leas 
than seventeen souls, big and little, on board us. 1 watched these 
operations in silence, as did Kcb and Dipgenes. As for Marble, he 
lighted a segar, took his seat on the wmdlass, and sat in dignified 
ai^r, ready to explode on the slightest occasion, yet apprehensive he 
might be sent out of the ship, should he betray one half of what he 
felt. Out of the ship neither of us was sent, however, the French pro* 
bably feeling indispe^ to be troubled udth passengers, in the narrow 
Quarters they had tor themselves. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

You are safe *, 

Nay, mora,— almost triumphant. Usten then. 

And hear my words of truth. 

Zfarme Faliertt, 

It was just four o’clek, p.h., when the Dawn and the PoBsson 
parted company ; the former steering on her old course for Brest, 
while the latter continued lier cruise. The lugger sailed like switch, 
and away she went towards the chops of the channel, on a bow-line ; 
leaving us to stand towards the French coast— close-hauled, also, but 
on opposite tack. 

It is scarcely necessary to dwell on the feelings with which we 
four who were eye-witnesses of all that passed, witnessed the pro- 
ceedings. Even Diogenes was indignant. As for Marbl^ I have 
already ahuded to his state of mind ; and, if I had the following 
dialogue, which took place at sunset (the first that os ;urred between 
u$ m private since the second capture,— while the Frtf 3 ch were eating 
their suppers) would serve to explain it. 
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“Well, Miles,” the mate drily observed, 
maet be oone at once. Wlien AtaH wt be^ F-ria uiiddle, or ia 

tkesTiOniing watcbF” . , , . 

“iiegm what Moses P” I asked, a little surprisea at iJie settJea 
roium^er m 'wbion he pat his question. 

“i?o throw these Frenchmen overiboard*--^ oosffise, you d^*t 
mean to let them carry your ship into Brest F” 

“ Why not P We were bound to Brest when we fell in with thowi 
aitd tf they will take us there, it will only save us the trouble Of 
dbimit ourselves.” 

“Don't he deceived by any such hope, Miles. I’ve been in ti» 
hands of Frenchmen before 1 knew you ; and there is little h^ of 
getting out of them, so long as the ship and cargo will pay for 
tion. No, no, my dear boy; you know I love you better than any- 
thing on *arth, my dear old soul of a mother and little Kitty excepted* 
— for it wouldn’t be religious to like you better than my own flerii 
and blood,—- but, after these two, I like you better than any one on 
’arth ; and J can’t be ^et, and see you run your property into the 
fire. Never let the ship go into Fraaice after what has banned* if 
you can help it.” 

“ Can we possibly help it F Or do you propose that four mm ^aUi 
retake this vessel from seventeen F” 


“ We^ the odds are not so . 
cooBy round at the noisy set oi 
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vuvAjrj ^wviXLXA ctiii ik\jxsyj \j» ittle Frenchmen, who were all taUdng 
together over their soup ; ceitainly not a very formidable band ift a 
hand-to-hand encounter, though full of fire and animation. “ There 
are four of us, and only seventeen of them, such as they are. 1 
rather think we could handle ’em all, in a regular set-to with fists. 
There’s Neb, he’s as strong as a jackass; Diogenes is another 
Hercules; and neither you nor I am a kitten. I consider you 
as a match, in a serious scuffle, for the best four among them 
chans.” 

This was not said in the least boastingly, though certainly the 
estimate of comparative force made by my male was enormously out 
of the way. It was true, that we four were unusually powerful and 
athletic men ; but it was also true, that six of the Freaon might very 
well be placed in the same category. 1 was not subject to the vulgar 
prejudice of national superiority, I hope ; one of the strongest of all 
the weaknesses of our very weak nature. I have never y^ been In a 
(HJftmtry, of which the people did not fancy themselves, in all par^- 
culars, the salt of the earth ; though there are very ffifierent 4^;rees 
in the modes of bragging on such subi^* lu the present imrtaou, 
Marble had not the least idea of bragmg, however : for he 
believed we four, in an open onslaught, me-arms ont of the queriioiL 
might have managed those seventeen FrenciuneiL 1 think, mysetC 
we might have got along with twice our number, taking a&ir average 
of the privateer’s men, and redudng the straggle to the arms of 
nature ; but I should have hesitated a long time in makiug an open 
attack on even them. 

Still, I be^ to regard my chances of escapmg, should we be seat 
into a French port by the privateer, as far less oraMn tlm they had 
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MarMe iiad so mudi to saj of the sttArdiists i& 

jliiQoei asrlie l^oTO tim % tiHe iforst pemd tlie jR«tQ 

fUid 60 loany' stones to tell of seized uid of merchants roifted^ 
that tay comdenca in the right was shaken. E<maparte was then in 
t3x0 height of his eonsnlar powerj^-^on the point of liooming emperoTi 
hisbtd^*-imdhe had eommencea this new war with a Tirilai^ and 
dimgM of ai^nowledged rights^ in the detention of all the English 
then resident in Erano^ th$i served to exdte additional dismst. 
Whatever may he said of the comprehensiveness and vastness of the 
' genius of Napoleon, as a soldier and statesman, I presume fewupri^t 
apid eniighteied men can now be ibnnd to eulogize his respect tor 
pinlsfo law. At any rate, I began to have lively misgivings on the 
snh^oct ; and the eonsnltation between my mate and myself termi- 
n«M in OUT coining to a resolution to serve the French prize-crew 
suMantially as we had served the EngHsh prize^crew, if possible ; 
varjdng the mode only to suit the new condition of thinM. This last 
precaution was necessary, as, in the fullness erf my confidence, I had 
muki Mens. GaUois acquainted with all the circumstances of throw^ 
the fender overboard, and the manner in which we had got possession 
of tfim ah^. It was not to be expected, therefore, that particular 
artifice could be made to succeed with him. 

It must have been the result of prejudice, and of constant reading 
ol artkdes extracted from the English journals, that influenced me; but 
1 confess it seemed a much easier matter to retake rxff ship fiom 
sevmiteea Frenchman, than from twelve Englishmen. I wa? not so 
besotted as to suppose surprise, or artifice, would not be necessary m 
either case j but had the issue been made up on brute force, I should 
hare begun the fray with peater confidence in the first than in the 
last case. All this would have been very wrong in oar particular 
sikwttoB, though, as a role and as applied to sea-mring men, it n%ht 
be more questionable. How often, and how much, have 1 seen reason 
to regret the infiuence that is thus silently obtained amongst us, by 
omr caosenting to become tbe retailers of other people's prejud^ I 
One erf the leaeous why we have so long been mere sernles on this 
point, is owing to the incompleteness of the est^lishments of the 
different leading presses of the country. We multip^, instead of 
eakrging these enterprises. The want of concentration of talent 
oen^ds those who miu'rage them to resort to the scissors instead of 
the pen; and it is ainiost as necessary for an American editor to be 
exp^ with the shears, as it is for a tailor. Thus the publim is oom- 
pefied to reoeiive hashes, instead erf fresh dishes * and things that 
itom a distance, notoriously possessing a charm, it gets the 
Oimind codkery of London, instead of that of their own country. 

rrefudioe or not, confidence is not a bad thing when a confiiet is 
unavowiable. It may be weU to rc^ct your enemy down to the vet^ 
moment of making the rliarge; but, that commenced, the more he is 
despised the better. Whenlhogeiies and Neb were told it would ha 
necessary to go over again the work so lately thought to be com- 
pMed, neither of the negroes manifested the least concern. Diogenes 
had been in the Crisis, as well as Neb, and he had got to entertain a 
very Anglioim sort of notion of French prowess on the water; i 
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as far my own blacky be wonld bave followed witbovd the slightest^/ 
remonstrance wberever Masser Mile please to lead«’^ 

^'^They’s only Trench/’ said Biogenes. in a pbilosopbical sort of 
; "we can nandle ’em like childfcen/’ 

1 would not disoouraff e this notion, though I saw its foUy. Tellmg 
our two supportexs to hold themsekes r^dy for im attaii^ 
and I left thenL to cogitate and commence the manner of proceeding* 
Whatever was done, must be done that night : &ere being reason to 
think the ship would get iu somewhere next day. 

The name of our prize>master was Le Gros. He was not antly 
designated^ however, being a little, shrivelled, yellow^faoed fellow, 
who did not seem to be a Hercules at all. Nevertheless unlike 
Sennit, he was all vigi^ice and activify. He never left the decL 
and, being so near in with the coast^ 1 felt ]^tty certain we should 
have his company above board all night. Whatever was attempted, 
therefore, must be attempted in defiance of his watchfulness. Nor 
was this all; additional prudence was necessary, since we were so 
near the coast as greatly to increase the chance of our being picked 
jro by some other French cruiser, should we even escape from this* 
IhLtreme caution was our cue, therefore, and Marble and I separated, 
seemingly each to take his repose, with a perfect understimding on all 
these points. 

Mons. Le Gros paid no attention to the state-rooms, or to the accom- 
modations below. ^ His whole care was bestowed on the sldp. Appre- 
hension of falMng in with some British enuser kept his eyes wide op^ 
and his gaae constantly sweeping the horizon, so far as the ohsemrity 
would alTow. I was incessantly on the alert myself, steal^ up from 
the cabin, as far as the companion-way, at least a dozen times in the 
course of the night, in the hope of fincung him asleep ; but, on each 
occasion, 1 saw him moving up and down the quarter-deck, in nu^ 
motion, anned to the teeth, and seemingly insensible to fatiguei andaQ 

’ to ■ ' 

off bis guard, and worn out, Marble and myself fell into deep sleep, 
about three in the morning, out of pure exhaustion. As for the tw 
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the same unconcern as to the movements of the vessel^ as any other 
human being feels in connection with those of the earth m which he is 


^rtwas ten o’clock when I awoke, refreshed, but disappointed. Mar- 
ble was still snoring in bis berth, and I was compeUed to give hixp a 
call. 1 could perceive there was a breeze, and that the ship was goi^ 
through the water fast * by her lurching, she was close nauled H 
takes a seaman but a minute or two to throw on his loose attire, and 
no time was lost on the present occasion. While my mate and 1 were 
thus ^gaged^ the former happened to cast a look out of the cabin 
windows, which were open on account of the warmth of the weather, 
and offered no obstruction to a long vieu* of the ocean directly in our 
wake. 

"Halloo, Miles!" Marble exclaimed; "by Jove, we are chased I 
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Such is tlie secret of Mr. Fro^*s bein^ so much alive this fine mommg. 
Yonder comes a frigate, or my name is not Oloff Marble.” 

A frigate there was. sure enough. She was about two leagnai 
astern of us, and resembled a pyramidal cloud, moving along the water, 
so con^letely were her spars covered with canvass, lliat she was an 
Englishman was more than probable, from the cruising-wonud, as well 
as from the fact of the prize-crew running from her. In that day, no 
French ship of war loitered long at any particular point, her enemies 
being so numerous as to j cnder pursuit ceitain, ere many hours could 
elapse. After determining these Tacts in our minds, Marble and I went 
on deck. 

My first look was ahead. To my deep regret there lay tlie laud, 
actually within three leagues of us ! The wind was fresh at K.E., and 
Monsieur Le Gros appeared to be steering for a group of islands that 
lay a little, and ever so liti Je, on our lee bow. Il]-cst was out of the 
question; if we could get in with the land, among these islands, it was 
as much as wc could do, before the racer astern wronld be up to ns. 
The Frenchmen were evidently alarmed i an English prison-slup, with 
all its known horrors, being very vividly placed before tbeir eyes, 
Monsieur Lc Gros screamed, and gave tw^enty orders in a minute, 
wliile the other sixteen men made more noise than would be beard 
among a thousand Americans. Heavc^ ! what a clamour these chaps 
kept up, and all about nothing, too, the ship having every stitch of 
canvass on her that would draw. 1 felt like the Arab who owned the 
rarest marc in Ihe desert, but 'who was coming up with the thief who 
bad stolen her, himself riding an inferior beast, and all because the 
rogue did not understand the secret of making the marc do her best, 
‘^Ihnch her right ear, or I sliall overtake you,” called out the Arab; 
and more than twenty times Tvas I disposed to trim the Dawn’s sails, 
and send Neb to the wdiccl, in order to escape the disgrace of being 
overhauled by tlie frigate. There wm a chance for me, however, in 
this second recapture, and T thought it preferable to let things take 
their course. My new conquerors might be mystified.wheroas, there was 
little hope for us, should Monsieur Le Gros get in after such an uproar. 

In little more than an hour’s time, the l)awn began to shorten sail, 
hauling up her courses and top-gallant-sails, rooks showing themselves 
within naif a mile of her. A large boat met us here, coming alongside, 
as soon as certain vdio we were. The people in this boat were fish- 
ermen, and were so much accustomed to all the movemehts of the 
coast, that they understood the nature of the aifr r as soon as they 
were apprized of our character. Of course they were caj^rly ques- 
tioned touchinff the possibility of the Dawn’s being carried m through 
any of the rocky-looking passages that lay before us. Monsieur Le 
Gros looked very blank when lie was told that all his hopes lay in there 
being sufficient waf er in one channel, and of that the fishermen con- 
fessed their o'wn ignorance. If the noise and confusion were annoying 
before these men came alongsido, it was astounding afterwards. All 
this time the frigate was drawing near, fast, and half an hour would 
certainly brin^ her within gun-shot. There is something intoxicating 
in a race. I felt a strong desire to get away from the Engushman at tli 
tery moment I believed my chances for justice would be worst in tht 
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hands of tae French. Feeling the neoessity of lo^ng m iaam, 1 ttm 
made a lively appe^ to Monsieur Le Gros, myself, preying that we 
should both go in with the fishing-boat and examine the passage our- 
sdves. By umg proper activity^ the whole might be done in a 
ter of an hour ; we should then know whether to carry the ship in, or 
to run on the rooks and save what we could of the cargo, by means of 
%htmrs. 

Order on board ship is out of the question without coolness, sikneeu 
and submission. A fussy sailor is always a bad sailor : calmness and 
quiet being the great requisites for the profession, after the gen^^ 
knowledge is obtained. No really good officer ever makes a noise 
except when the roar of the elements renders it indispensable, in order 
to be heard. In that day, Freuch ships of war did not understand this 
important secret, much less French privateers. I can only liken the 
clairiour that was now going on in the Dawn’s lee-gangway, to that 
which is raised by Dutch fish-women, on the arrival of the boats from 
sea with their cargoes. To talk of Billingsgate in comparison with 
these women, is to do the Holland and Flemish ladies gross inj^tiee, 
English phlegm l^ing far more silent than Dutch phlegm. No sooner 
was my proposition made than it was accepted by acclamaticm, and 
tlie privateersmen began to pour into the boat, heels over head,wi&- 
out orden and 1 may say without orders. Monsieur Le Qros was 
carried off in the current, and, when the fishermen cast off, but three 
Frenchmen were left in the ship; all the others had been swept away 
’iy a zeal to be useful, that was a lit tie quickened, perhaps, by the 
horrors of an English prison-sliip. 

Even Diogenes laughed at Ine random manner in which we were 
thus left in possession of our own. There is no que.stion that the 
French intended to return ; while there is no question it was also their 
intention to go. In short, they were in a tumult, and acted under an 
impulse, instead of under the government of their reasons. 

Ifou will have the complaisance, Mons, Wallingford,” cried Le 
Gros, as the boat started away from th^* ship’s side, “ to fill the top- 
sail, and run for the passage, when we wave our hats.” 

Ay—ay,” I answ'ereJ ; "leave it to me to fill the top^sails, and to 
give the John Bulls the slip.” 

This was said in French, and it drew cries of " Bon ! ” and of ” Vive 
la France I ” from all in the boat. What the fellows thought, I will 
not pretend to say ; but if they thought they were to get on board 
the Dawn again, they did not know the men they left behind &em. 
As for the Frenchinen who remained. Marble and I couM have nsa* 
naged them alone ; and I was glad they were vdth us, since they coi# 
be made to pull and haul. 

The ship was under her three top-sails, spanker and jib, when Mona. 
Lc Gros thus singularly gave her up to my control the main-yaird 
lying square. My first step was to fill the top-saah gather way on 
the vessel. This was soon done; and, keeping away, I stood, on 
towards the rocks, which soon bore on our weather-bow, determined 
to run as near them as I dared, thinking to ft^hten Ihe ^glishman 
so much, as to induce him to keep at arm’slength. I nug^t 
away the ship, it is true ; but even this would be preferidde tofallhag 
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tagm mto iian^^ witb all tlie occnmnoes still so jrecsni. A 

year or two later^ the affair of the Speedy^s men might he forg^ditea ; 
hut while a thing is freah^ there is alw^s some danger of its eieatiBg 
feeling. At least, thus 1 reasoned, and thus X acted. 

Once more I had the Dawn under my own orders ; and, could I 
keep the frigate out of gun-sdiot, I cared veiy little for Mons. Le 
Gros, At first, the privateersmen supposed that, in filling away, I 
merely intended to furth^ their views ; but, no sooner did they per- 
ceive the ship standin^^ on to leeward of the passage, than the truth 
seemed to fisih on their befogged faculties. ^ This was not until the 
depth of water was ascertained to be sufficient for their purposes ' 
ana such a flaurishing of tarpaulins and greasy caps as succeSled, 1 
had not witnessed for many a day. All these signals tmd calls, how- 
ever, were disregarded ; but away went the Dawn, with her yards 
just rounded in a point, with the wind fairly a-beam, coasting along 
as near the islands as I thought it at all prudent to venture. As for 
the fi-igate, she was still keeping her luff, in order to get far enough 
to windward to make sure of her prey. At this moment, the two • 
ships might have been a league asunder. 

iSlons. Le Gros was no sooner aware of the tnck I bad played him, 
than out he dashed with his fishing- boat, making sail In chase, and 
helping his dull cjraft along with half a dozen oars. Seeing this, I 
let the fore-sad drop, and slieetcd home and hoisted tlie main-top- 
gallaat-sail ; not that I felt at all afraid of the boat, hut because it 
was my wish to avoid bloodshed, if possible. Among the other ab- 
stirdities the French had committ^ m their haste to get away from 
the frigate, was that of leaving six or eight muskets, with several 
cartridge-boxes, beliind them, XVith these weapons, it would have 
been easy for us to have given the privateersmen such a hint, os 
would not fail to keep them at bay. Ihen I always had iny pistols, 
which were not only valuable implements, but were double-barrellea 
and well loaded. Our only ground of alarm, therefore, came from 
the Englishman. 

Possibly, Monsieur Le Gros thought differently j for his chase was 
aiiiraated, and apparently in earnest. But, notwithstanding all has 
“Zeal, the Dawn left him astern, going thxoi^h the water at the rate of 
about six knots. But the fri^te was coming up at the rate of eight 
knots, making it certain that she would get us under her guns in an 
hour or two at most, unless some great advantage was ohwiined over 
her by means of the complicated navigation, and shallow water. 

When at Bordeaux, the previous year, I had purchased a chart o- 
tlie French coast, with a book containing directions similar to Ihoae 
which are to ho found in our own Coasting Pilot.** As a matter of 
course, I had them both with me, and I found them of great service 
on this occasion. The text described the islands we were near as 
fcjing separated by narrow channels of deep water, in which the 
danger was principally owing to sunken rocks. It was these rocks 
that had induced the fishermen to pronounce the passages impracti- 
cable : and my coasting directions cautioned all navigatoiro to he 
Wary m approa^ng thewn. The Dawn, however, was m pi^oxsdty the 
situation whidi nu&t render these rooks of the last service to her* 
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and, preferring shipwreck to seeing my vessel iii either English or 
French hands again. I determined to trust to the very dangers of the 
navigation as safeguard. I might go clear of the bottom, ^t it 
was certain, if I kept outside, 1 could not escape from the fngate. 
An accidental occurrence, in connection with the boat, favoured us, 
and I was not slow to profit by the advantage it offered. Find^ it 
'mpossiblc to come up with the ship hy keeping in her wake. Mon- 
sieur Le Gros had taken a shori cut, in the boat, between some islets 
that wc were obliged to round, and he actually came out ahead of us, 
Instead of cndcavoiu'ing to close with the sliip, however, he led into 
an excessively naiTow pj^sage, making furious gestures for us to 
follow. This was at the instant when the frigate tired her first gun 
at us, the shot of which just fell a very little shoi't', Bid wc pass 
the channel in which Monsieur Le Gros bail carried the boat, we 
should fidl to leeward of the whole group of islands,— or islets, would 
be the better word, — wlien all would literally depend on our heels. 
Thtirc was hut a nmujcnt in which to decide ; in another minute, the 
ship w’ould be past the opening, which could only be regaiiicd by 
tacking, if it could be regained at all. 1 gave the order to luff. 

Our three Frenchmen, fancying tlieniselvos now certainly bound to 
la belle France, were as active as cats. Neb and Biogencs throwing 
their poweiiul force on the braces wdth a good will too, we soon had 
the Dawn braced sharp up, heading well to windward of the passage. 
Monsieur Lc Gros was delighted. Apparently, he thought all was 
right again; and he led the way, nourishing both hands, wdiile all in 
the boat, fishcrinen inclu>ive. were bawling and shouting, and gesti- 
culating, iu a way that wxmla certainly liave confused us, had I cared 
a straw about them. I thought it well enough to follow the boat; 
but, as for tlieir erics, they w’cre disregarded. Had Monsieur Le 
Gros seen fd to wait for the ship in the naiTowesf part of the inlet, 
he might have embaiTassed us ; but, so far from tliis, lie appeared to be 
entirely carried away by the excitement of the chase, and was as eager 
to push ahead as ahoy vho was stniggHng to be first in at the goal. 

it was a nervous lustant when the Bawuds bow first entered the 
narrow passage. The width, from »’ock to rock, speaking only of 
visible things, might have been thirty fathoms ; and this strait nar- 
rowed, rather than widened, for sevend hundred feet, until it was 
reduced fully one-tliird. The tido ran like a mill-tail, and it was, 
perhaps, lucky for us i hat there was no time for reflection or irresolu- 
tion; the aspect of things being so serious as might well have tlirown 
the most decided man info uncertainly and doubt. The current 
fucked the ve.ssel in, like the Maelstrom, and w^e were whirling ahead 
at a rate that woidd have split tlic ship from lier keel to her top- 
timbers. had wc come upon a sunken rock. The chances were about 
even ; for I regardiid the pilotage as a very random sort of an affair. 
We glanced on in breathless expectation, therefore ; not knowing but 
each instant would involve us in ruin. 

This jeopardy endured about five minutes. At the end of t^t 
brief space, the ship had run the gauntlet for the distance of a mile, 
driven onward by the current rather than by the wind. So tre- 
mendous was our velocity in the narrowest part« that 1 actually 
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cftuffhi «ij;sell grasping the rail of the ship as we glanced past the 
rocks, as if to keep myself from a fall The French gave a loud, and 
general shout just as the boat issued out of this race- way into a wide 
capacious hay, within the group of islands, which had the appearance 
of forming a roadstead of some note, Tliere was a buttery on the 
end of the last island, a liglxt-liousc and a cluster of fishermen’s 
huts ; all indioatmg that the place was one of considerable resort. 

Monsieur Le Gros w<is waiting for us, about two cables-length 
from the place where wc iastied into the bay, having considerately 
chosen an anchorage for us, at a point commanded by the four six- 
and-tliirty pounders of t he hart cry. The distivnee enabled me to look 
about. Within the range*, of islands wms a sort of sound, quite a 
league in width, and on tliis sound the main coast presented several 
bays in which coasters were at auelior. Most of the prominent 
points had small batteries, of no great force as against a fleet* or 
even against a sinde heavy sliip, but which were sufficiently for- 
midable to keep a sloop of war or a frigate at a respectable distance. 
As all the guns were heavy, a vessel passing through the middle of 
this sound would hardly he safe ; more especially did the gunners do 
their duty. Ey anchoring at the spot where the boat waited for us, 
we at once gave up 1he ship to the privateersmen, the battery first 
mentioned cominanaing that point completely. As good luck would 
have it, however, an expedient offered, in the direction of the wind 
and tide, 'wliich wti'C opposed to each other, and 1 availed myself of 
the circumstance us promptly as possible. 

Do our best, the Jjawn could not fetch the spot where the boat liad 
di'tmped her hedge. Wc passed witlmi hail of it, notwithstanding, 
and loud were the calls to us to sliortcii sail nnJ imchor, as we came 
within hearing. Aftecting to be anxious to get u]> to the precise point 
where the boat lay, I mystified Monsieur Le Gros in my answers, 
tilling him 1 would stand on a short distance, or until I could fetch 
him, wlien I would tack. As this was intelligible, it satisfied my 
captors, though a hundred *' wbnpodcsl^ were yelled after us ; and 

uHmpurte*' it w'as, in fact, one si)ot being just as good to anchor in 
iifi fuiothcr, for half a league all round us. 

The Dawn did her duty that day ; and there was occasion for it, the 
frigate still continuing the chase. Tlie circuit she had to make, and 
the berth she tlioughf it prudent to give the first battery, enabled us 
to gain on her materially. Wlien w e passed the boat, the English- 
man’s upper sails were visible on the outside of the island, flying 
along llio rocks at a rate that spoke well of his heels. He rounded . 
the point when we were mid-sound, but here tlic battery served us a 
good turn, for, instciid of hauling up close by the wind, the English 
were obliged to run off with the wind free, to keep out of hfu'm’s 
way. Their presence, iiotAvitlistanding, w'as probably of great service 
to the Dawn, for tluwe had been a communication between Monsieur 
Le Gros ana the halt cry, by means of a small boat sent from the 
latter, and we should have been very likely to have a messenger in 
the shape of a shot, sent after us, wdien it w*as seen we continued to 
stand across for the main instead of tacking for the designated 
anchorage, had not the men in the battery had the higher game ol 
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the frigate in view. As soon as John Bull got ^thin range, the 
^nei's began to play en him, but it was at a distance that ren- 
dered theii' fire next to useless. 

Any one in the least acquainted with the movements of ships, will 
uttdei‘stand the advantage ^ e now possessed. The Dawn was beating 
tkrough a good wide passage, with a young ft)od breaating her to 
windward, and a steady six-biot breeze blowing. The passagelwtwcen 
thtese islands and the main was about four leagues long, while that 
whieb the fishermen had wished ns first to enter was near the mid«Be 
of the gi'oup. We were already a mile from the boat, and consid- 


florably to wmdward of her, the tide having done that much for us* 
when Mons. Le Gros saw fit to- lift his kedge, and commence a new* 
pursuit. He had the sagacitjr to see that we should soon be obliged 
to tack, on account of the main coast, and to stimd over towards the 
island again ; accordingly, instead of follov/ing in our wake, he pro- 
fited by the set of the current, and pulltid directly to windward, wfth a 
view to cut us off. All tliis we very plainly saw, but we caved very 
little for hfons. Le Gros and his boat. The snip could out-sail the laA 
TOT easily, in such a breeze, and it was always in our power to tack in 
mid-channel, instead of crossing her, or coming near her at all. TSie 
frigde gave me much more trouble. 

The Englishman, as I aftcrw'ards learned, was a Erench-built ship 
called the kortunee; or, as Jack termed her, now she had got to m 
designated in the Anglo-Saxon dialect, Uic Foriu>?^^e, which was 
liberally rendered into the vernacular as the Ilanuy-Go-Lucky.” 
She was an old ship, but an exceedingly fast one, ana her commanaer 
had rendered himself famous by the manner in which lie ventured about 
on the French coast. Tin’s was the third time he had gone through 
this very sound in spite of the batteries ; and having some experience 
in the windings and turnings, he was now much better able to got 
along scatheless than on the two former oociisioiis. As soon as lie 
thought himself at a safe distance from the six-aud-thirties, he hauled 
up, and made five short stretches near the main, where he had much 
the best of the tide, and the whole strength of the breeze, and where 
there w as nothing to molest him ; the usual roadstead being under the 
island of course. 

The first hour sufficed to let me understand there was no chance of 
escaping the frigate ; if we continued to beat up through the passage 
we might reach its western end a little in advance of her, it is true, 
hat no hope at all of getting away would remain when we again 
reached the open ocean, and she in-shore of us. In this dilcmmtt, 
Madfie made one of his happy suggestions, my merit amounting to no 
more than seizing the right moment, and carrying out Ms idea with 
promptitude. The passage first named lay in a Ime with us. and we 
had every reason to oelieve the ship could go through it. When we 
were invited to enter, the tide was not as mgh by six feet as it had 
now risen to be, and my mate suggested the expedient of trying it, in 
goiimout. 

“The Englishman will never dare follow on account of the battesf 
wMch lies on the side of it,” he added, “ whereas the Frmich will im 
fire at us, believing us to be escaping from a ocmaneax enemy " 
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Tlie wltolo force of what Imd been said flashed upon uje itt mi 
instajat. I set the trieolour over a British ensign, to cause the people 
of this second bat ter to thinh us an English prize, and stood s&ai^ 
for the pass, just without which lay a small brig at anchor. In or3m^ 
to make the deceiiUon more complete, we lianled up our courses, and 
run the top-gallant halyards, as if ready to bring up, Seeing this, 
Mons, Le Gros fancied we were abont to anchor under the batteryi 
and that we had hoisted oi r flags to taunt the English, for caps and 
hats were waved in exultation- in the boat, then distant from us a 
qimrtcr of a ^e. We passed close to the brig, which greeted us 
with acclamations, and vms la France/* as we swept by her. My 
eye was on the battery the whole time. It was built to command 
the roadstead, and without any reference to the pass, which no enemy 
would be apt to aliompt. It is true, two heavy g^ bore on this 
entrance, but they were in a detached work, that was never manned 
except in emergencies. 

I drew a long breath, and felt a mountam removed from my very 
soul^ as the ship passed out of the range of the last gun in the little 
semicircle. Tiie soldiers were making gestures to ns to indicate we 
w^ere getting too far west for a good berth, but we heeded them not. 
Instead of shoriening sail, the fore and mam tacks were boardfid, and 
the top-gadant-sails sc!;. This revealed our intention, and the emmour 
on the shore evtm reached the ship. Preparations were making to get 
a piece of light artillery to bear on us, and. some twenty grunners began 
to scamper towards the detached battery. The whole tliii:^: was now 
reduced to a slicor race. W'c pjissed the last battery ten minutes 
before the French could reach it, the latter liaviug to go round a con- 
siderable bay : and six minutes later, wc went out to sea, with the 
American eiisign, and jacks, and pennanis flying at each masthead, 
and wherever else such an emblem of triumph could be shown ! 


CHAPTER XVTI. 

“ O, I am out (»f brcatli in this fond chase 1 
The nior'i my yraycr, the leaser is my grace.** 

SoAKSPVAaa. 

Masuxe and I looked cadi other in the face, and then burst into a 
laugh, as the French fired a single shot from the two-gun battery, 
which flew beyond us, but which could scarcely hit us on account of 
some intervenmg rocks. I altered the course of tlie ship in order to 
get a little more out of the range ; after tliis, we had nothing to fewr 
from the French. The boat did not attempt to follow^ us. and ihai 
ended our communication with Le Polisson and her people, at that 
time. As for La FoHim4e, it would require at least four hours for her 
to beat round the end of the cluster of islands ; and seeing the hog^ 
lessness of doing this in time to overtake snch a ship iw the 
her commander made a dash in at the unfortunate bng, whicm im 
actually succeeded in cutting out from the roadstead, in spate t)f lul 
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the defences of the place* The last I heard of these gentlemen was 
the reports of the that were exchanged between the battery and 
the fnj^te, while the last 1 saw of them T^as the smoke that floated 
over the spot, long after the islands had sunk beneath the horipon. 
The Dawn stood directly out to sea, with the wind still at the norths 
ward Jthough it had drawn more through the pass in-shore. 

Well, Miles,” cried Marble, as he and I sat eating our dinner on^ 
deck, where ]Neb had been ordered to serve it, ” you know what IVe 
always said of your luck. It’s proof ag’in everything but Pro- 
videnee ! Die you must and will, some of these times : but, not until 
you’ve done something remarkable. Sail with you, my boy ! I con- 
sider your company a standing policy of insurance, and have no sort 
of consam about fortin while I’m under your orders. With any 
other man, I should be nothing but a bloody hermi|^ instead of the 
dutiful son and affectionate uncle I am. But what do you mean to 
perform next ? ” 

^‘1 liavc been ihinkmgj Moses, our best step will be to shape our 
course for Hamburg, whither we are bound. This northerly ^nd 
can’t last long this season, and another south-wester would just 
serve our turn. In ten days or a fortnight we might make our 
laven.” 

And then those French chans that are attacking yonder kid of 
pork, as if it were a wild beast ■, the fellows never saw good solid food 
before!” . 

Peed them well, treat them well, and make them work, ^ey 
would never think of troubling us ; nor do 1 suppose tliey know any- 
thing of navigation. I see they smoke and chew ; we will give ’em 
as miicli tobacco as their hearts can wisli, or their mouths hold ; and 
this will keep llicm in good humour.” 

** And John Bull?” 

** Why, John is another sort of a person to deal with, certainly. 1 
am not sure that a third Pugli.sh cruiser would molest us. We can 
keep our owu secret coucennng Sermi^ and his party ; and we may 
not meet with another, after all. My plan is to run close in with tlie 
English coast, and show oui’ colouis boldly ; now, nine in ten of the 
British men-of war will let us pass unquestioned, believing we are 
bound to London, unless happen to have one of those pressing 
gentry, like Sennit, on hom'd. 1 have olten been told that ships wliicli 
pass close in with the English coast generally pass unquestioned ; by 
the large craft, uniformly; though they may have something to 
apprehend from the brigs and cutters. Your small-fry always give 
the most trouble, Moses.” 

“ We have not found it so this v’y’gc, Miles. However, you’re not 
only captain, but you’re owner ; and I leave you to paddle youi* ow'n 
canoe. Wc must go somewhere : and I will not say your plan is 
not as good as any I can start, with thirty years nmre of experience.” 

We talked the matter over, canvassing it in all its bearings, until it 
was settled to adopt it. 

The ship was steered large, until the Erench coast was entirely 
sunk ; and then we trimmed her by the wind, heading up as near to 
pur course as the bieeae would permit. Kothing occurred in the 
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course of the remainder of the day to produce either troohde or 
uneasiness, though my three Frenchmen came to ccitain explanations 
with me, that at first menaced a little difRcultyt They refused to 
work ; and I was compelled to tell them I should put them on board 
the first English vessel of war we met. Tliis had the desired effect ; 
and, after an amicable discussion, I agreed to pay them high wages oa 
onr arrival in a friendly port ; and they agreed to serve me as well as 
they knew how. Seven men were rather less than half a crew for a 
vessel of the Dawn*a swe : but it was possible to get along with that 
number. The steering was the hardest part of IJie duty—neither of 
the Frenchmen being able to take his trick at the helm. Wc got 
alon^ with the necessary work, how'ever ; and so glad w'erc we all to 
be nd of both English and French, that 1 hazard little in saying wc 
would liave endured twice as much, cheerfully, could we be certain of 
meeting no more of their cruisers. Providence had ordered matters 
verv differently. 

That night the wind sliifted again to the southward and westv'ard. 
We braced in the yards, and brought the ship to her course ; but I 
thought it l)€bt not to carry sail hard in the dark. Accordingly lleft 
orders to be called at sunrise, Marble having the watch at that hour. 
When I came on deck, in consequence of inis summons, I found my 
mate examining the horizon with some earnestness, as if he were 
looking for strangers. 

“We arc a merry party this morning. Captain Wallingford,’’ 
Mwble cried out, as soon as he saw me. I have Ibui'H no less than 
six sail in sight since the day dawned.” 

“I hope lliat neither is a lugger. 1 feel more afraid of this Polisson 
just now than of all the names in Cliristeridora. That fellow must be 
cruising in the chops of the Channel ; and wo are working our way 
well in towards that part of the world.” 

“ I hope so too, sir ; but this chap, out here at north-west, has a 
suspicious, luggerdike look. It may be that T sec only the beads of 
his topsails ; but they are amazingly like lugs !” 

I now took a survey of the ocean fur myself. Tlie vessel Marble 
distrusted, I unhesitatingly pronounced to be a lugger; quite as 
likely the Polisson as any other craft. The other four vessels were all 
ships, the five forming a complete circle, of which the Dawn was in 
the centre. The lugger, however, was some miles the nearest to us, 
while as to the straiigers, if they saw each other across the diameter 
of the circle at aU, it w’as as much as was possible. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it struck me our wisest way was to keep steadily on our 
course, like honest people. Marble was of the same opinion ; and to 
say the truth, there was little choice in the matter, the slop being so 
completely surrounded. The worst feature of the case w as ooi- posi- 
tion, which would be certain to draw all the cruisers to the centre, and 
consequently to ourselves. 

Two hours produced a material change. Ail five of the strangers 
had closed in upon us ; and we were now able to form tolerably accu- 
rate notions of their characters. The two astern, one on our larboard 
and one on our starboard quarter, were clearly heavy vessels, and 
sonsorts, though of what nation it was not yet so easy to 
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** The white English ensign, a sign the chap is nnder some admiral, 
or vice, or rear of the white, while if I mistake not, the two ingates 
show blue flags--«if m, *tis a sign they’re not consorts. 

, The glass confirmed this, and we were left to suppose that all thr^ 
Englishmen did not belong to tlic same squadron. At this moment, 
the state of Hie game was as follows Ihe Dawn was lying-ta with 
her fore-course up, mainsail furled, main-top-sail aback, and top- 
gallant yards on the caps, jib and spanker both set. The Polisson 
was flying away on the crests of the seas, close-hauled, evidently dis- 
posed to make a lee behind the tw'o frigates to windward, ivhich we 
took for, and which it is probable she knew to be, French. The ships 
to leeward wxre passing each other within hail ; the one to the east- 
ward tacking immediately after, and coming np in her consort’s wake ; 
both vessels carrying everything that would draw. Tlio ships to the 
southward, or the supposed Frouclimen, might then have been two 
leagues from us, while those to leeward were three. As for the 
corvette, her course seemed to lie directly between our masts. On 
she came, with everything beautifully trimmed, the water spouting 
from her hawse-holes, as she rose from a plunge, and foaming under 
her bows, as if made of a cloud. Her distance from us was less than 
a mile. 

It was now that the corveite made signals to the ships to wind- 
ward. They w’ere answered, but in a way to show the parties did 
not understand each other. She then tried her hand with the vessels 
to leeward, and, notwithstanding the distance, she succeeded better. 
1 could see these two frigates, or rather ibe one that led, sending 
questions and answers to the corvetle, altliougli my best glass would 
hardly enable me to distinguish their ensigns. I presume that the 
corvette asked the names of the English vessels, communicated her 
own, and let the fact be known that tJie ships to 'windward were 
enemies. 

A few minutes later, our affairs, as they were connected with the 
sloop-of-war, came to a crisis. This ship no'W came on, close under 
our lee, losing a little of her way in passing, an expedient probably 
thought of to give her a little more time to put her questions, and 
to receive the desired answers, i observed also, that she let go all 
her bow-lines, wliiclv seemed much to deaden her way, of wliich there 
still remained sufficient, notwitlistanding, to carry her well clear of 
ns. Tlie following dialogue then passed, the Englishman asking the 
miestions of course, that being a privilege expressly appropriated to 
the pubbe vessel on occasions of Ibis sort : — 

What ship ’s that ?—and whitlier bound ?” 

Dawn, of New York, Miles Wallingford, from home to Hamburg.” 

“ Did not the lugger board you ? ” 

^ — ay—for the second time, in three days.” 

What is she called ?-~and what is her force P” 

“ Ijc Polisson, of Brest— sixteen light guns, and about a hundred 
men.” 

” Do you know anything of the ships to windward P” 

“ Nothing at all ; but I suppose them to be French.” 

** Pray, sir, why do you sup— um--um---ook— ook— 
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The dbtaaice prevented my hearing more. Away went the doop, 
steadying? her bow-lines : the call piping belay, as each sail was 
trimmed to the officer pi the deck’s fancy. In a few more minutes, 
we could not distinguish even the shrill notes of that instrument. 
The corvette continued on in chase of the lugger, regar(flcss of the^ 
four other vessels, though the two to windward now snowed the tri- 
colour, and fired guns of defiance. 

Mens. Gallois soon after tacked, evidently disposed to stand for 
the frigates of his country ; when the sloop-of-war immediately went 
round also, heading up towards these very vessels, detennined to cut 
off the lugger, even if it w^ere to be done by venturing within range 
of the shot of her protectors. It was a bold manoeuvre, and deserved 
success, if it were only for its spirit and daring. 

I thouglit^ however, that the fi-igates of the tricolour paid veiy 
little attention to the bigger. By altering their course a trifle, it 
would have been in tlieir power to cover her completely from the 
attempts of tlie corvette; but, instead of doing this, they rather 
deviated a little tlie otlier way, as if desirous of approaching the two 
ships to leeward, on the side that would prevent their bemg cut off 
from the land. As neither party seemed disposed to take any notice 
of us, we filled our top -sail, and stood out of the circle, under easy 
canvass, bebeving it bad policy to have an appearance of baste. 
Haste, however, was a tiling out of our power, it rcqTiiring time for 
foul’ men to make sail. 

About eleven, or half-past eleven, the four frigates were distant 
from each other rather more than a league— the Dawn being just 
theai half a league from the twp Ercuchmcn, and rather more distant 
from the English. Had an action then commenced, we might iiave 
been a mile out of the line of fire. Curious to know the result, I 
stood on a shori distance farther, and backc’d iny top-sail, to await the 
issue. I was influenced to take this coui'se from an expectation 
that either party, after a conflict wuth an equal, would be less disposed 
to mole.st a neutral, and that I might possibly obtain assistance from 
the conqueror — few cniisers being found at that dfiy, without having 
foreigners on board, that they would be willing to give to a vessel 
in distress. As for the account I meant to give to the party to whom 
I intended to apply, it would depend on circumstances. If the 
French remained on the rpot, I could relate the affau* with the prizc- 
crow of the Speedy ; if the English, that of the Pobsson. In neither 
case w’^ould an untruth be told, though certain collateral facts might 
be jswid probably would have been, suppressed. 

The Frenchmen began to haul down their light sails, just as we 
hove-to. This was done in a lubberly and irre^ar manner, as if 
little concert or order prevailed on board them. Marble growled out 
his remarks, deeming the whole preceding a bad omen for the tri- 
colour. It is certain that the French marine, in 1803, was not a 
service to boast of. The English used to say, that they seldom got a 
French ship without working for her ; and tliis was probably true, as 
the nation is warlike, aud bttle disposed to submit without an effort. 
Slill, France, at that day, could hardly be said to be maritime ; and 
the revolutions and changes she had undergone were not lik^ to 
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favooi the creatm of a food ootps of nayal offioera, Knfe mu 
were far more plexd? tkan miful seamen ; and then came tl;^ g^blinf 
propensity^ one of the worst of ail human fmJing^, to assist in pro* 
ducing a disorderly ship. 

It was a^ pretty, sight to see those four ships jtr^p for the 
'ai^ou^ the Pmnch canrass did not come down exactly according to 
rule. The EnelisL however, were in no hurry; the two tncolour 
men being under iiieir three top-sails, spankers, and jihs, with the 
t^>gallant sails clewod up, before John Bull reduced even a rcnnaL 
The latter, it will be remembered, were tb leeward, and had to dose 
with their adversaries. In doing this, they made one stretch so far 
in our direction, in the hope of tacking in their enemies* wakes, that 
I saw they would probably speak us. i confess this was more than X 
had bargained for; but it was now too late to run, which would 
probably have led to our seizure. I determined, therefore, to await 
the result with dignity. 

Just as the Endish ships were coming within musket-shot of the 
Dawn, the Erencn,— then distant about a mile and a hfdf to the ea^ 
ward, and half a mile south of us, — wore ship, and came round with 
their heads to the westward — or, in our direction, As this waa 
coming nearer, instead of moving from them, the Englishmen began 
to start their tacks and sheets, in order to be ready. Their six royals 
were all flying at the same instant, as were theii’ flying-gibs ; at the 
next, the canvass was rolled up. and out of sight. Then the yards 
themsekes came down, and all the light sails about the ships vanished 
as a bird shuts its wings. After this the courses were hauled up 
snug, but the sails were not handed. By this time, the leading ship 
of these two frigates was within a cable’s length of us. just luffing up 
sufficiently to give our weather-quarter the necessary berth. 

“ By George, Miles,” Marble said, as he stood at my side, watching 
the movements of the stranger, “ that second frigate is the Speedy 1 
1 know her by the billet, ana the distance of her bridle-port from her 
bead. You never saw such a space for anchors before ! Then yon 
may see she is a six-ond-thirty, with white hammock-cloths. Who 
ever saw that twice at sea P ” 

Marble was right ! There came the Speedy sure enough ; and doubt- 
less the eyes of Lord Harry Dermond and his officers would be on us 
in a very few more minutes —the distance between the two frigates 
being less than two cabiesdength. In the mean time I had to attend 
to the headmost vessel. 

" Can you tell me anything of the two ships to the southward of us P " 
demanded the stranger, through his trumpet, without any preamble, 
Hothiog but what you see, sir. I them to be Erenphi 
and see that they are coming ^ter you.” 

Aftet us ! ” exclaimed the En^sh oaptaiii, in a voice loud enough, 
and now near enough, to be heaiu without the aid of the trmp^. 

After usw indeed f Beady about— dielms a-lee— main-top-aail hauL 
there! ffiiwl, of all 

These ordens came out at brief intervals, and in a voice of thnndmr 
— produeing prompt obedience. The consequence was» that this ship 
tacked direot& on our weather-beam« and so near us that onemiglA 
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bftTe tliroym a biacnit aboard her. But sbc w^t roaud beautihfi|r» 
aesffee her war at all; aud away she started again, looking h^ 
euamiea direotl j iu me face. 

Now'a our tiogi^ to fill, Mil^. and draw ahead. The Speedy will 
we’ve been fi^ken, and all’s right. She must come here to 
tack into hi^ ednsort’s wake, and a blina man could not avoid reading 
our name— she would be so close. Man the lee-braoes, hnd right the 
helm. Neb.” 

Fill we did ; and what is more, we put our helm up so much as to 
leave quite a cable’s len^h between us and the Speedy, when that 
ship got far enou^ ahead to tack, or at tlie point which we had just 
left. I believe we were recognised ! Indeed, it is not easy to imagine 
otherwise ; as the commonest gJass would enable the dullest eyes to 
read our name, were other means of recognition wanting. But a 
sailor knows a ship by too many signs to be easily deceived. 

The Speedy was in stays when we saw the proofs of our being 
known. Her head-yards were not swung, but there she like one 
who lingers, uncertain whether to go or to remaiu. An omcer was in 
her gangway, examining us ivith a glass; and when the shin fell off 
so much as to bring us out of the range of sight, he ran on and re- 
appeared on the taffraih This was the junior lieutenant ; I could 
plainly recognise him with my own glass. Others soon joined him, and 
among them was Lord Harry Dennond himself. 1 fancied they even 
knew me, and that all their glass{*s were levelled directly at my face. 
What a moment of intense uncertainty was that ! The ships were not 
a quarter of a mile apart, though the Dawn was inci'easing that is- 
tance fast, and by paying broad off, the Speedy would have me under 
her broadside.^ v\liere was h^'i prize crew ? Not in the Dawn, or 
certainly Sennit would have communicated with his commander ; and 
if not in the ship, they must be in the ocean ! Or, were they prisoners 
below and kept purposely out of sight? All these thoughts must 
have passed through the minds of the English o&ers. 

I thought we were lost aga^ but Providence once more saved us. 
All this time the leading English frigate md the two Frenchmen were 
fast approaching each other. In a few minutes they must engage, 
while the Speedy was left further and further astern of her oonsoit. 
At this oriticid instant, one of the Frenchmen hred a gun of defiance, 
lhat report seemed to arouse the Speedy as from a trance. Her 
head-yards came furiously round, all Ihe officers vanished fttnu her 
taffraH, and down went both fore and main-tacks, and to the mast- 
head rose ah three of her top-gallant-sails. Thus additionally hnpelled, 
the lively craft dashed ahead, and was soon in her allottea berth, or 
half a cable-length astern of the Black Prince^ as I afterwards heard 
was the name of the commanding Enghsh ship on this occasion. 1 
may as wdl add here, that the F^nch commodore’s ship was named 
La D6sir6e, and her conswt Le Cerf. Mons. Menneval was senior 
office of the Frcneh, and Sir Hoiham Ward ol the English 1 
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that sbc miglit not I’cad the name on our stern. But this running off 
so much to leeward was not precisely the berth that one wcmld wish 
to occupy, when a sea-fight is going on directs to windward, and 
within liaif gun-shot. No sooner was my Lord ;Harry Dermond in 
motion again, therefore, than we hauled the Dawn up^with her head 
to the westward, -^ith a view to get as soon as possible out of the 
probable range of the fire. It was true the combatants might vary 
their maiiopiivres, so as to render all i)arts of the periphery of a certain 
circle around them anylliiug but agreeable ; but the chances were 
greatly in favour of the battle’s beginumg with one party to windward 
of the other. 

Our ship behaved well on this occasion, getting out of the way with 
auflicicut rapidity. IVhilc this was in the course of execution, 1 had 
an opportunity to look after the corvette and the lugger. The last 
WAS still leading, having managed, by means of short taoks^o work 
up considerably to windward of the t wo French frigates. Here she 
had made a last tack to the eastward, intending to run for the coast. 
The sloop of-war was still in her wake, and was following on her heels 
at a rapid rate. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

“You and I have known, sir.” 

“ At sea, I tliink.” 

“ We have, sir.” 

“You have done well by water.” 

“ And you by land.’* 

Antony and Cleopatra, 

TkiE reader will understand that I offer to his view a shifting 
panorama. As .soon as the Dawn had got about a mile and a half 
frim the English frigates, a distance that was a little increased by the 
advance of the lust towards their enemies, wc again backed our top- 
sails, for I had an ungovernable desire to be a spectator of what was 
tp follow. Tliis feeling was common to all four of us, it being next to 
impossible to get either Neb or Diogenes to puU a rope for gazing 
at the frigates. As for steeling, it would have been out of the 
question, 1 really believe, as no one among us could keep his eyes 
long enough from the combatants to look after our own ship. 

Some persons may think it was foolish not to make the most of our 
time in endeavouring to get as far as possible from the Speedy. Per- 
haps it was ; but, two miles distant, there was really less to apprehend 
thau might at first appear. It was not probable the English would 
abandon the French vesseb as long as they could stick by them, or 
until they were captured; and I was not so completely ignorant of 
mv trade as to imame that vessels like those of la Grande Nation, 
which were in sight, were to be taken without doing their adversaries 
a good deal of harm. Then the prizes themselves would require 
looking after, and there were many other clianoes of our now going 
scot-free, while there was really very small ground of danger. But, 
putting aside aU these considerations, curiosity and inter^ were so 
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active in us all, as to render it almost morally impossible 'we should 
quit the .place until the battle was decided. I am not absolutely 
certain the Dawn would have moved, had we boon dii^osed to make 
her. With these brief explanations, then, we will turn our attention 
exclusively to the mgrates. 

By the time we had got the Dawn just where we wished her to 
be, the combatants were drawing quite near to each other. The 
Speedy had carried sail so long, as to be a little to windward of her 
consori’s wake, tliough lialf a cable’s length asterii of her. The 
JVench were in still closer order, and they would soon be far enough 
advanced to bring the leading ship on each side under fire. I sup- 
posed the opposing vessels would pass about a cable’s length apart. 
iUl four were under their topsails, jibs, and spankers, with tlm 
courses in the brails. The Black Prince and the Speedy had their 
tcm-gallant-sails clewed up, while La Desiree and Le Cerr had theirs 
stul sheeted home, with the j^ards on the caiis. All four vessels had 
sent down royal-yards. This was fighting sail, and everything indi- 
cated that Monsieur Menneval intended to make a day of it. 

The first gun was fired, on this occasion, from tlie Desiree, the 
leading French ship. It was directed at the Black Prince, ana the 
shot probably told, as Sir Hotliam Ward immediately kept away, 
evidently with a desire to escape being raked. The French did the 
same to keep square with their adversaries, and the four vessels now 
ran on parallel lines, though going different w’ays, and a short cable’s 
length astuider. La Desir6e followed up her single gun with each 
division as it would bear, until her whole broadside was delivered. 
The Black Prince stood it all without answering, though I could see 
that she was suffering considerably, more especially aloft. At length 
Sir Holliam Ward was heard m the affair. He let fly his whole 
broadside almost simultaneously ; and a spiteful, threatening roar 
it was. The smoke now began to hide his ship, though La Desir^, 
by moving towards us, kept alicad of her own sulphurous canopy. 

The Speedy soon opened on the French commodore ' then, by the 
roar astern, 1 knew Le Cerf was at -work in the smoke. All four 
ships shivered tiieir topsails, to pass more slowly ; and there was a 
minute during which, as it appeared to me, all four actually stopped 
under the fiery cloud they liaa raised, in order to do each other all 
the harm tliey could. The Frenchmen, however, soon issued from 
behind the curtain, and the cessation in the firing announced that the 
ships had parted. 1 could not see much of the English, at first* on 
account of the smoke; but their antagonists came out of the ira^ 
short as it had been, with torn sails, crippled yards, and Le Cerf had 
her mizen topmast actually hanging over to leeward. Just as I got 
a view of this calamity, 1 caught a glimpse of the Black Prince, 
close-hauled, luffing up athwart the wake of her enemies, and mani- 
festly menacing to get tlic wind. The Speedy followed with the 
accuracy of clock-work, having rather closed with her leader, instead 
of falling farther behind. Presently, the Black Prince tacked ; but* 
in so d^g, down came her main-top-gallant-mast, bringing^ with it 
the yard and the s^, as a matter of course. Thh was a .sign tliat 
Mr, Menneval had not been firing a salute. 
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Tlic fi^Bod on, aftex iMs first rude ^ssay wil^ their eriemiH 
for sevcial minutes, during which time -could see their people 
actively, but m^eguikrly, employed in clearing away the wrecks, stem- 
pering rigging; and otheiwise repaii ing damages. Le Cerf, in para- 
eulai\ was rnudih troubled with the lop-mast that was dangling over 
her iee*(juari;er ; and her people made desperate and tolerably w^eli- 
directed efforts to get rid of it. This they effected ; and about ten 
mhiutes after the firing had ceased, the French shii^s put then helms 
up, and went off to the northward, dead before the wind, as if invit- 
ing their enemiep to come on and 1ig)il it out fairly iu that manner, if 
they felt disposed to pursue Ihe iiffair any fariher. 

It was time something of this soil was dene, for the delay had 
brought all four of the vessels so far to the westward, as to leave 
them witliin a mile of the Pawn: and I saw the necessity of again 

f etting out of the way. Wo filled and stood off as fast aa possible. 

t was time something of the sort wins done, in auotlier sense, also. 
When M. Memicval boro up, his antagonists w'erc closing fast on his 
weather-qnaiier, and unless he meant to light •'to leeward, it was 
incumbent o}i liiin to get out of the way, iii his turn. 

Bir Hotham Ward, howc\ or, was too skilful a seaman to neglect ihe 
advantage Mens Meimcval hud gi\en him. The instant the French 
kept away, he did the same ; but, instead of falling broad off before 
the wind, lie luffed again in time, not liaving touched a brace, and 
crossed the wakes of his enemies, giving a most effective broadside 
into the Ciibiu-windows of Le Cerf. To my surprise, La Pesircc 
lidd on lier course until the Speedy had repeated the dose. The 
Fhiglislj then wore short round, and were seeminriy on the point of 
going over Ihe same thing, when Moiis Menneval, finding this a bsing 
game, hauled up, firing as his guns bore, and Le Oerf did the same, with 
lier head tlie other way, destroying everything like concert in their 
movements. The English closed, and, in a miiiutp, all four of the ships 
were enveloped in a common cloud of white smoke. All we could 
now !^oc were the masts, from the trucks down, sometimes as low 
jis the tops, but oftener not lower than the top-saU-vards. The re- 
ports of the guns were (puic rapid for a quarter of an hour, after 
which they became much less frequent, though a hundred pieces of 
ordnance were still at work behird that cloudy screen. 

Several shot flew in otu- direction; and two actually passed be- 
tween our masts. NotwiHisianding, so keen was the interest we 
continued to feel, tliai the lop-sail was again backed, and there we 
lay, lookers-on, as indiflcrcnt to the risks we ran, as if wc had been 
ashore. Minute pf»ssccl after imnntc, until a considerable period had 
])een consumed ; yet neither of the combatants became fairly visible 
to us. Oc'casionally a part of a hull pushed itself out of the smoke, 
or the wind blew the latter aside; but at no time was the curtain 
sufficient,, di’awn to enable us to tell to which nation the vessel thus 
seen belonged. The masts had disappeared, — ^not one remaining 
above the smoko, which had greatly enlarged its oh'cle, however. 

In this manner passed an hour. It was one of the most intensely 
interesting of my whole life i and to me it seemed a day, so ca^ 
was 1 to ascertain some result. I had been several times in action, 
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iw tlie imder but, then, the minutes ftetf; wkems^ww, 

this comDat apeared diwn out to an mtermntablelen^h. I have 
said, an hour thus passed before we could even ^ess at the probaUe 
restui At the end of that time, the firing entirely Ceased. It had 
been growing slacker and slacker for the last halfdiour, but it, now 
stopped aito^ther, The smoke, which appeared to b® p^ked on ^ 
ocean* began to rise and disperse ; and, little by the ved rose 
from before that scene of sl.nV. 

The vessel first- seen by us was our old acuuaintanee the Speedy, 
AH three of her top -masts wore ffonc ; the fore, just below the cross- 
trees, and the two others near the lower caps. Her main-yard h^ 
lost one yard-arm, and her low'er ligging and sides were covered with 
wreck. She had her fore-sail, mizeu, and fore-stay-sail, and spanker 
sek which was nearly all the canvass she could show. 

Our eyes had barely time to examine the Speedj^ ere the dark 
hull of Le Cerf made its appearance. This ship had been very 
roughly treated,— notliing standing on board her, twenty feet from 
the deck, but her fore-mast ; and tlie head of that was gone, nearly 
down to the top. The sea !ill around her was covered with wreck ; 
and no less tlian three of her boats w'cre out pickmg ujp men who 
were adrift on the spars. She lay about a cable’s limgth from the 
Speedy, and appeared to be desirous *of being still farther off, as 
she "had no sooner got her boats up, than she dropped her fore-sail, 
and stood off dead before it. 

It was in watching the movements of Lc Cerf. that we first got a 
glimpse of La Desiree. This ship re-appeared almost in a line with 
her consort ; and, like her, steering off before the wind. Their com- 
mon object seemed to be, to get within close supporting distance of 
each other, and to increase the space between them and their ene- 
mies. Both these vessels Lad the tricoloured flag flying at the 
stumps of their masts. As respects the last, howevc^ La B^siiAe 
was a little better off than her consort— having her fore-mast and 
main-mast standing entke, though her mizen-mast was gone, dose 
to the deck. What was a very bad aftair for her, her fore-yard had 
been shot away in the slings, the two inner ends lyina on the for^ 
castle, while the yard-arms were loosely sustained by me lifts. This 
sliin kept off under lier main-sail and forc-stay-sail. 

The Black Prince was the last to get clear of the smoke. She had 
ever>i:hing in its place, fj'oni her top-mast cross-trees, down. The 
three tap-gallant-masts were gone, and the wrecks were already 
cleared ; but all the top-sail-yards were on the caps, and her rigging, 
spars, and tops, were alive with men; as, indeed, were those of the 
Bpeeay. This was the secret of the cessation in the action;— the 
two English frigates having turned their hands up to secure their 
spars, while tiie Erenchmen, by running off dead before the wi^ 
were in positions not to bring a broadside gun to bear • and the cabin-^ 
chasers of a frigate wore seldom of much use in that day, on account 
of the rake or the stem. It always appeared to me that lihe 
laniards built the best ships in tins respect,— the English and 
Americans, in pari-icular, seeming never to calculate the duances of 
running away. I do not say this, in reference to the Spanish fhlps, 

N 2 
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however, under foay idea that the Spanish nation wants conrajre,— foi 
a falser notion cannot exist, —but, merely to state their supenority in 
6m point of naval alrcliitecture, at the very moment when, having 
built a fine ship, they did not know how to make use of her. 

The first 4en tninutcs after the four combatants were clear of the 
stnoh^, wejreAotiveily employed in repairing damages: on the part of 
the IVench confusealy, and I make no doubt clamorously : on that of 
the English with great readiness and a perfect understanding of their 
business. Notwithstanding this was the general character of the 
exertions of the resi)ectivc partie^ there were exceptions to the rule. 
On board Le Cerf, for instance, I observed a gang of men at work 
clearing the ship from the wreck of the mainmast, who proceeded 
with a degree of coolness, vigour and method, which showed what 
materials were thrown away in that service, for want of a good 
system ; and chiefly, ^ I sluill always tliink, because rfie officers did 
not understand the immense importance of preserving silenoe on 
board a crowded vessel. The native taciturnity of the English, 
increased by the social discipbne of that well-ordered— perhaps over- 
ordered— nation, has won them as n\any battles on the ocean, as the 
native loquacity of tlicir enemies— increased possibly during the reign 
of les citb^e/is by political exaggeration - has lost. It is lucky for us, 
that the American character inclines to silence and thoughtfulness, 
in grave emcrgencie.*i : we are noisy, garrulous, and sputtering, only 
in our politics. 

Perceiving that the storm was likely to ])ass to leeward, we remained 
stationary alitiJc time, to watch tlic closing scene. I was surpnsed 
at the manner in which the Black Prince held aloof after the Speedy 
had bore up mi cl was running down iii^o the track of her enemies, 
sheering first upon one quarter of Le Cerf, and then on the otlier, 
pouring in a close and evidently a destructive fire At length Sir 
Hotham Ward bore up, and went off before tlie wind also, moving 
three feet to the Speedy’s two, in consequence of being able to carry 
all thi-ee of her topsails. It would seem that Monsieur Mennevm 
was not satisfied with the maimer in w’liiui Lis consort was treats ; 
for, instead of waiting to be assailed in the same way. he put bis liclm 
to jport and came by the wind, delivering a broadside as his ship 
luffed, that soon expiaiacd the ri{»son of the Black Prince’s delay. 
That ship had been getting up preventers to save her masts, and 
.something important must Have been cut by this discharge from La 
Desiree, as her mainmast went immediately after she received the 
fire, dragging down with it her mizen-topmast. The English ship 
showed stuff, however, under circumstances so critical. Everything 
on the foremast still drew, and she continued on, heading direct for 
her enemy, nor did she attempt to luff' until within two hundred 
yards of her, w^heu she came by the wind slowly and heavily j A 
manoeuvre that was materially aided by the fore-topmast’s following 
the spars aft, just as her helm must have been nut to port. Le Cm 
finding the battle was again to be stationary, also came by the wind, 
and then all four of the ships went at it again, as ardently as if the 
affair had just commenced. 

It would not be easy to relate sdl the incidents of this second 
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combat. For tw) hours the four ships lay within a cablets lea^ 
each other, keeping up as animated a contest as circutristances would 
allow. I was partiemarly struck with the noble behaviour of the 
Black Prince, which sliip was compelled to fire through the wreck of 
her masts; notwithstanding which, she manifestly got the best of 
the cannonading, as against her particular antagonist, La I)4air^^ 
I cannot say that either of the four vessels failed of her duty, though 
I think, as a whole, Sir ’lotham Ward showed the most game ; 
probably from the fact that he had the most need of it. Encuiubered 
by so much wreck, of which it was impossible to get rid, while 
exposed to so heavy a fire, the Black Prmce, however, was finality 
drooped by her adversary, La Desiree drawing gradually ahead, until 
neither of those two vessels could bring a gun to bear. The English 
now turned to, to clear away wreck again, while the Frenchman bent 
a new fore-course and a new spanker, those that had been standing 
being reduced to ra^. 

The Speedv and Cerf had not been idle the while. The French 
vessel played her^part manfully, nor was there much to choose 
between them, when the latter wore round, and followed her consort, 
exchanging a fire with the Black Prince in passing her. 

Had not the real superiority of tlie Eiiglisli over the French on the 
ocean now come in play, this combat would have been a drawn 
battle, though accompanied by the usual characteristics of such 
struggles, at the close of the last and the heginmng of ^ the present 
century; or the latter considering an escape a sort of victory. But 
both parties were reduced to the necessity of repairing damages, and 
this was the work to prove true nautical skill. Any man may load and 
fire a gun, but it needs a trairied seaman to meet the professional 
emergencies of warfare. A ciodlioppcr miglit knock a mast out of a 
vessel, but a sailor must replace it. From the beginning of this 
affair, all of us in the Dawn had been si.ruck with the order, regukrity. 
and despatch, with which the Black Prince and Speedy had made and 
shortened sad, and the quickness and resource with which they had 
done all that seamanship required in securing wounded spars and 
tom sails ; while there had been no end to Marble’s sneers and 
comments on the bungling confusion of the French. This difference 
now became doubly apparent, when there was no smoke nor any 
cannonading to divert tne attention of the respective crews. In ban 
an hour the Black Prince was clear of the wreck, and she had bent 
several new saib, while the difficulties on board her antagonist 
appeared iust then to be at their height. This same difference existed 
between the two other vessels, thou^ on the whole, Le Cerf got out 
of her distress sooner and more skilfully than her consort. As to 
the Speedy, I must do my old aequaintaiice Lord Hany Dermond 
the justice to say. that he both fought his ship, and repaired Ms 
damages, in a hknly seamanlike manner, Pll answer for it, the Hon. 
Lieut. Powlett had not much to do with either. He had much better 
been in his mother’s drawing-room that day, and permitted a more 
fitting man to fill his place. Sennit was then on Ms way to Barbadoe^ 
however, nor do 1 believe youx master of a |»ess-gang ever doee mndi 
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Fally two hoTO pa3aed. duriag which the cosnbata/ois were bw in 
re|>aimg^ damage^. At the eod of tliia tiiue^ La mid Le Ociiif 
bs^ drawn more than a mile to the eastward of the LagHisb abbs i 
the latter fdjowing them, as soon as clear of tiieir wrecks, put 
under diminished sail. The Black Prince had actually got np tHfee 
snare topmasts# in iic integral, and was now ready to set thmr imihu 
'uio SjpfM>dy was less active, or less skilful, though she. too, had not 
been idle. Then the English drove fast iowai-ds their enemies. 
Mons. Mcmieval bore up in good season, this time, edging away, 
and opening the fire of both ships on ids adversaries, when they were 
about half a mile distant. The eflect of Ibis earl> movement wa» 
soon apparent, it being a great mistake to reserve a ship’s te?, as 
against an enemy that approaches nearly bow^s on. McDonough owed 
Ins victory in Plattsburg Bay to liaving improved so favourable a 
chaime ; and the French were beaten at the NiJkj, because they did 
not ; though Xclson probably would have overcome them, under any 
circumstances ; the energy imparted by one of Jiis cliaracter more 
than couutcrbaiancing any little advantage in tactics. 

On the present occasion, we could see the fire of the French tak^ 
effect on the Black Prince’s spars, as soon as they opened her batteries. 
As the matter was subsequently eicplaiucd in the official account, iksii 
ship’s lower masts were badly wounded before she sent up the new 
topmasts ; and, receiving some further injuries, stick began to come 
down after stick, until nothing was left of all her hamper but three 
stumps of lower masts, the highest less than twenty feet above 
^e deck. Sir llotham VVard was now in the worst mighc he had 
been in that day, Ids ship being unable to advance a loot, her drift 
excepted, until everytliing was cut away. To thc^ landsman it may 
^pear a small job to cut ropes W'ilh laes, and thus liberate a 
vessel from the incumbrance and danger of fiiliing spars ; but the 
seaman knows it is often a most delicate and laborious piece of duty. 
The ocean is never quiet; and a vessel that is not steadied by the 
pressure of her sails, frequently rolls in a wav to render it no slight 
task even to maintain one^s footing ou her decks ; frigates and shins 
of the line frequently proving more jneonvenieut than smaller vessels, 
under such circumstances. 

TTiere was one fortunate occiirrence to the British, connected with 
this disaster. The French had been so thoroughly bent on dismast- 
ing the Biadt Prince, that they paid little attention to the Speedy ; 
that isMp finally passing a short distance to windward of her eon" 
sort, unnoticed and unbanned. As the French were going to lee- 
ward i^e whole time, it enabled the Speedy to get out of the range 
of their guns, before she bore up. As soon as this was effboted, she 
followed her enemies, under twice as much canvass as they carried 
themselves. Of course, in less thmi half an hour, she was enabled to 
close with Le Ceri^ coining up on one of her qwtei^ and opening a 
heavy fire close aboard her. Ail this time, the Black Prince remained 
like a log upon the water, trying to clear of her wreck# the c<mip 
hat drivmg slowly away from her to leewaid. Her mm wmsked like 
anti, and we actually heard the cheers they raised# ^ the hull of their 
ship forged itself clear of the maze of masts, yards, sade, and rigghi^;; 
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la wMdi it had been so long enyeloped. This was nd sooner doao, 
tWa she kt fall a sail from her spnt-s^yaxd, one bent for the ooea* 
sioD) and a topgailant-sail was set to a light s^ that had beenri^^ped 
against the stump of the mainmast, the stick that rose highest from 
Imr oeoL 

As the battle, like a gust in the heavens, was passing to leeward. 
Marble and 1 determined to hll, and follow the combatants down, the 
course being preciseK" th:tt we wished to steer. With a view, how- 
ever, to keep out of Uie range of shot, wo hauled the Dawn up to 
the eashvam, first, iidcndiiig to keep her away in the wake of tiie 
Black friuce. Of course we were in no harrj^, it now being in our 
power to go six feet to that ship’s one. 

In exeou'^’iag our purpose, wc passed close to the wreck of the 

a isli frigate’s spars. There they were rolling about on the trou- 
water, jEmd we actually sawtks body of a man (saught in some 
of the ngging. as the sea occasionally tossed it to the surface. The 
poor feliow had probably gone over with the mast and been drowned 
Wore assistance could be rendered. With an enemy escaping, maaa- 
of-war’s-men are not very particular about picking up the bodies 
their dead. 

I did not venture to run the Dawn directly down in the English- 
man’s wake^ but w?, kept her otf and oii, rather, taking good care not 
to go within a mile of her. All tliis time the Speedy was playing 
up<m the Cerfs quarter. The latter ship becoming too crippled to 
luff, while Mom. Menneval was travelling off to leewai J, unmolested, 
having obtained an advantage iji the way of speed, that he was 
unwilling to put in any jeopardy by coining again under tire. This 
officer did not want for spirit, but theiVendi Ind got to bo so accus- 
tom id to defeat, in their naval encounters with the Enidish, that, like 
several other nations on the land, they IiimI begun to iocJk upon victory 
as liopelcss. The Cerf was very nobly fought. Notwithstanding the 
disadiTmtiigos under which she laboured, that siiip held out until the 
Black Prince had cctiuilly given her a close broaefside on her iarboaid 
quarter i the Speedy being kept the whole time on her starboard, 
with great skill, pouring in a nearly nnrc.sisted tire. The Cerf struck 
only as she founa that the battle wm to be two to one, and under so 
many other disadronta'^es, in the bargain. 

This closed the affair, so far as the fighting was concerned. La 
D6sir6e standing on unmolested, thr*ugh, as 1 afterwards learned, slie 
was picked up next morning by u homeward-bound ikglish two- 
decker, hauling down her colours’ witliout any resistance. 

The reader may feel some curiosity to kuow^ how wc felt on board 
the Dawn during the five hours that elapsed between the firing of 
the first and the last guns, on this occasion ; what w as said among its, 
and how we proceeded as soon as the victory w'os decided. The last 
he will learn, in the regular course of the narrative ; as for the first, 
it is soon told. It was not easy to find four men who were 
as between the combatants, thau those m the Dawn. 
eajEiy pmerenoes had certainly been in favour of England, as Wflm 
v^y l^nerally the case among all the better-educated Ametioalns m 
W |}€riod» least as low down as the war of 1812. But going 
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beyond the scene of internal polilicid discussion, and subsfcitutmff 
observation for the eulogies and soptiisms of the newspapers, had 
wrought divers changes m my opinion. England was then no more 
to me than any other nation : I was not of the French school of poU* 
tics, however, and kept myself ns much aloof from one of these foreign 
schools of political logicians as from the other. 1 may be said to have 
been bom a Federalist ; hut this change of sentiment had prevented 
my ever giving a Federal vote since attaining my majoiily, 

Marble had entertained a strong dislike for England ever since the 
Revolution. But, at. the same time, he had inherited the vulpr con- 
tempt of his class for Frenchmen ; and I must own that he had a fierce 
pleasure in seeing the combatants destroy each other. Had we been 
near enough to witness the i)crsoual suffering inflicted by the terrible 
wounds of a naval combat, 1 make no doubt his feelings would have 
been diiferent ; hut, as things were, he (uily saw French and En^h 
ships tearing each other to pieces. Huringihe height of the affair, 
he observed to mo : — “ If this Monsieur Gallois, and his bloody lug- 
ger, could only be brought into the scrape, Miles, my mind would be 
contented. 1 should glory in seeing the corvette and the Polisson 
scratching out each other’s eyes, bke two fish-women, whose diction- 
aries liave given out.** 

Neb and Diogenes regarded the whole thing very much as I sup- 
pose the Caesars used to look upon the arena, when the gladiators 
were the roost bloodthirsty. The negroes would laugh, cry golly T’ 
or shake their heads with delight, when Jialf dozen guns went off 
together ; receiving the reports as a sort of evidence that crashing 
work was going on, on board the vessels. But I overheard a dia- 
logue between these two children of Africa, that may best explain 
their feelings : — 

Which you fink whipj Neb?** Diogenes, asked with a grin that 
showed every ivory tooth in his head. 

"I fink ’em bof get it smartly,” answered my fellow, ** You see 
how a Speedy make quick work, eh ?’* 

“I wish ’em go a leetJe nearer. Neb. —Some shot nebber hit at 
all.” 

Dat always so, cook, m battle. Dcre ! dat a smasher for John 
Bull!” 

**He won’t want to press more men just now. £h! Neb?” 

•'Now you sec Johimy Crepaud catch it ! Woss! Dat cracks *e 
cabin winders!” 

“What dat to us, Neb? ’Spose he eat one anoder, don’t hurt 
os!” 

Here the two spectators broke out into a loud flt of laughter, 
clapping their hands, and swinging their bodies about, as if the whole 
thing were capital fun. Diogenes was so much delighted when all 
the Black Prince’s spars went, that he actually began to dance ; Neb 
regarding his antics with a sort of good-natured sympathy. There is 
no question that man, at the bottom, has a good deal of the wild beast 
in him, and that he can be brought to look upon any spectacle, bow- 
ser fierce and sanguinary, as a source of inters and entertammtmt. 
U a erimimd is to be executed^ we always find thousands^ el bath 
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sexes wid allftges, assembling to witness a fellow-creatnro’s agony; 
and, thongh these curious persom^es often bare sentimental qnainia 
daring revolting spectacle itselt, they never turn away their eyes, 
tmtil satisfied with ail tliat there is to be seen of the terrible or tlfee 
revolting. 

A word must be added concerning an acquaintance— Monsieur 
Galloia. Just as the Black Prince’s masts went, 1 saw him, a long 
way to windward, strotcaing in towards the coast, and carrying sail as 
hard as his lugger would bear. TJie corvette was still close at his 
heels ; and Marble soon aft er drew my attention towards him, to 
obsenre the smoke that was rising above the sloop-of-war. The dis- 
tance was so great, and the guns so light, that we heard no reports ; 
but the smoke continued to rise until both vessels went out of sight, 
in the south-westeni board. 1 subsequently learned that the liraer 
escaped, after oil. She was very bard pressed, and would have been 
the English ship carried away her maintop-galJant- 
£^t, in Kef eagerness to get alongside. To that accident, alone, did 
Ili/Wlois owe his escape. 1 trust he and M. le Oros had a happy 
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** The seft wax’d calnii and we discover'd 
Two ships from far making amain to ua, 

Of Corinth that, of Epidaurus this ; 

Bat on they came.—O, let me say no more! 

Gather the sequel by that went before." 

Comedy of Brrore, 

It waa high time for the Dawn to be doing. Of all the ships to 
leeward, the Speedy, the vessel we had most reason to apprehend, 
was in the best condition to do us harm. It was true that, just then, 
we might outsail her, but a man-of-war’s crew would soon restore the 
balance of power, if it did not make it pre^nderate against us. I 
cdled to my mate, and we went aft to consult. 

**It will not do for us to remain any longer here, Moses,” I beg^ ; 
** the English are masters of the day, and the Speedy’s officers having 
recognised us, beyond all doubt, she will be on our heels the moment 
she can.” 

** I rather think; Miles, her travelling, for some hours to come, is 
over. There she is, however, and she has our crew on board her. and 
it would be a good thing to get some of them, if possible. If a body 
had a boat, now, 1 mignt go down with a flag of truce, and see what 
tarns could be made.” 

I laughed at this conceit, telling Marble he would be wise to remain 
where he was. I would give the Speedy four hours to get herself 
in tolerable sailing trim again, supposing her bent <m pursuit. If in 
BO fimediate hurry, it might occupy her fbur-and*twemy hours. 

I think she may be disposed to follow the other French 
which is ciearly making her way towards Brest/* 1 adde^i which 
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caae we liavu nothing to fear. By George ! there goes a ffon, and hew 
comes a shot in our direotion--you can see it. Moses, sSpphig aloiw 
the water, almost in a line between ns and the frigate.--“Ay, note S 
comes!” 

All this was literaUy true. The Speedy lay with Jier bows towards 
us, and she had suddenly fired the shot to w^ioh I alluded, and which 
now cme bounding from wave to wave, until H struck precisely in a 
line with the ship, about a hundred yarns distant. 

‘*Halloo! ” cried Marble, who had levelled his glass towards the 
frigates.—** There’s the deuce to pay down there. Miles— one boat 
pulling this-a-way, for life or dcum, and anothej* a’ter it. The shot 
was intended for the leading boat, and not for us.” 

This brought my glass down too. Sure enough, there was a jsmall 
boat pulling straight for us, and of course directly to windward of the 
frigai.c; the men iu it cxei’ting every nerve. There were seven sea- 
men in this boat ; six at the oars, and one steering. The truth 
flashed on me in a moment. These were some of tmr own people, 
headed by the second-mate, who had availed themselves of the eircum* 
stance of one of tlie 8i>ced/s boats bring in the water, without a crew, 
to run away with it in the of the moment. The Black 

Prince had taken possession oi the prize, as we liad previously noted, 
and that with a single lioat, and t he cutter in pursuit appeared to me 
to be coming from tlic Frenchman. 1 immcdi.dely acquainted Marble 
with mv views of the matter, aud he seized on the idea pitgerly, as one 
probable and natural. 

** Them's our fellows, Miles!” he exclaimed; ‘‘we must fill, and 
meet 'em half-way ! ” 

It was certainly in our power to lessen i he distance the fugitives 
had to run, by standing down to meet the leading boat. This could 
not be done, however, without going within reach of the hlnglish 
guns ; the late experiment showing, unauswcTably, that we lay just 
without the drop of their shot, as it 'was. I never saw men in a 

f reater excitement, than that which now came over us all in the 
)awn. Pill we did immediately— that, at least, could do no harm; 
whereas it might do much good. 1 never supposed for a moment the 
English were sending boate after us, since, with the wind that was 
blowing, it would have been ca.’Y for the Dawn to leave them miles 
behindlier, in the first hour Each instant rendered first con- 
jecture the most likely to be ti*ue. There could be no mistaking the 
exertions of the crews of the two boats ; the pursuers seemingly doing 
their best, as well as the pursued. The frigate could no longer fire* 
however, the boats being already in a line, and th. re being equal 
daj^ to both from her shot. 

The reader wUl understand that large ships seldom e Igage when 
the ocean will pennit it, without dropping one or more oi their boata 
into the water ; and that warm actions at sea rarely occur, 'without 
most of the boats being, more or less, iniured. It often happens that 
a frigate can muster only one or two boats that will swim, 
combat ; and frequently only the one she had taken the precaution to 
lower into the water, previously to enga^g. It was ow^ to some 
such circumstazioe that only one boat loUowed the fogitxves in the 
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kfictoiLce. Tlie race ma&i necessarily be short : and it 
ImTe been useless to send a second boat in pursuit^ could one be foui^ 
after the first two or three all-important minutes were lost, 

The pawn idiowed her ensign, os a sim we saw our poor fellqwa 
straggling to regain us, and then we filled oar maintop-sail, squaring 
away and standing do\m directly for the fugitives. Heavens! how 
that mam^ard went round, though there were but three men at the 
braces. Each of os haalod and worked like a giant. There was every 
inducement of fcfJing, interest, and security to do so. With our pre- 
sent force, the ship could scarcely be said to be safe ; whereas, the 
seven additional luiads, and they oar own people, who were straming 
every nerve to join us, would at once enable us to carry the ship 
direct to Hamburg. 

Our old craft belmvcd beautifully. Neb was at the w^heel, the cook 
DU the forecastle, while Marble and 1 got ropes cleared away to throw 
to t he runaways, as soon as they should be near enough to receive 
thciu. JDoivn we drove towards the boat; and it was time we did, for 
the cutter in pursuit, w hich pulled ten oars, and was full-manned, was 
gaining fast on the fugitives. As yve afterwards learned, in the eager- 
ness of starting, our men had shipped the crest of a sea, and they 
were now labouring under the great disadvantage of oarrying more 
than a barrel of watvir, which was washing about in the bottom of 
their cutter, rendering her both heavy and unsteady. 

So intense was the interest we all iclfc in the result of this struggk 
that our feehugs dtu ing the batlle could not bo compared to it. I 
could see Marble move his body, as a sitter in a boat is apt to do, at 
eacli jerk of the oars, under the notion it htlp.s the party along. 
Diogenes actually cjuled out, and this a dozen times at least, & 
encourage the men to pull for their lives, though they were not yet 
witliin a iiiik of us. The constant rising and set ring of the boats pre- 
vented mv lunking vciy minute observations with the glass ; but I 
distiuguisned the face of my second-mate, who was sitting aft, and I 
could sec he was steering with one hand and bailing with the other. 
We now waved our hats, in hopes of being seen, but got no answermg 
signal, the distance being still too great. 

« At that moment 1 cared notliing for the guns of the English ship, 
though we were running directly for them. The boat— the boat, was 
our object ! Eor that we steered as unerringly as the motion of the 
rolling water would allow. It blew a good working breeze; and, 
wh|it was of the last importmice to us, it blew steadily. I fancied the 
ship did not move, notwithstandhm, though the rate at which we 
di-ew nearer to the boat ought to have told us better. But anxiety 
Imd taken the place of reason, and we were all disposed to see things 
as we felt, rather than as we traly found them. 

There was abundant reason for uneasiness, the cutter aztem 
certainly going through the water four feet to the other's tliree. 
Mmmea with her regular crew, with everything in order, and with 
mm aeeastomed to pull together, the largest boat, and nmlng tea 
oars to the six of my mate's, I make no doubt that the cutter of Ihe 
Black Prinoe would have beaten matcriaiiy in an ordinary 
especial in rough water over which this contest ocemifeik 
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nearly a tenth full of water, the boat of the fugitives had a greatly 
lessened chance of escape. 

Of course, we then knew no more than we could sec ; and we were 
not slow to perceive how fast the pursuers were gaining on the pur- 
sued, I realiy began to tremble for the result : and this so much 
the more, as the larger cutter was near enough, by this time, to 
permit me to discover, by means of the glass, the ends of several 
muskets, rising out of her stem-sheets. Could she get near enough 
for her officers to use these weapons, the chance of our people was 
gone,— since it was not to be even hoped they had any arms. 

The end approached. The Dawn had got good way on her— 
Marble and Diogenes having dragged down the maintop-galUnt 
sheets, and hoisted the sail. The water foamed under our bows ; and 
the boat was soon so near, it became indispensable to haul our wind. 
This we did with the ship’s head to the westward, without touching a 
brace, though wc luffed sufficiently to throw the wind out of all me 
square sails. The last was done to deaden the vessers way, in order 
that the fugitives might reach her. 

The struggle became frightful for its intenseness ! Our men were 
so near, we could recognise them without tlie aid of a glass ; with it, 
I could read the glowing anxiety that was in my second-mate’s coun- 
tenance. Each instant the pursuers closed, until they were actually 
much nearer to the pursued than the latter were to the Dawn. 
For the first time now 1 suspected the truth, by the heavy movement 
of the flying cutter, and the water that the second-mate was con* 
stantly bailing out of her, using iiis hat. Marble brought up the 
muskets left bv the privateers-men, and began to renew their prim* 
ii^s. lie wished to Are at once on the pursuing boat, she oeing 
within range of a bullet ; but this 1 knew would not be legal. 1 
promised to use them should the English attempt to board the ship, 
out did not dare to anticipate that movement. 

Nearer and nearer came the boats, the chasing gainiag always 
on the chased : and now the Black Prince and the Speedy each 
threw a shot quite over us. We were about a mile from the 
frigates, rather increasing than lesscuii^ that distance, however, as 
they drifted to leeward, while we were sEghtly luffing, with our yards 
a httle braced up. the leeches Ufting. Neb steered the ship as one 
would have guided a pilot-boat. He iiad an eye for the boats as well 
as for the smls— knew all that was wanted, and all that was to be 
done. I never saw him touch a wheel with so delicate a hand, or one 
that better did its duty. The Dawn’s way was so much deadened 
as to give the fugitives every opportunity to dose, while she was 
steadily coming up abreast of their course, in readiness to me^ 
them. 

At this instant the officer in the Black Prince's cutter fired into 
that of the Speedy, and one of our men suddenly dropped his oar : 
he was hit. 1 thought the poor fellow's arm was broken, for I could 
see him lay a hand on the umpired part, like a man who suffered pmn. 
He instantly changed places with the second mate, who, however, 
seized his oar, and began to use it with great power. l%ree more 
muskets were ffi-cd, seemingly without doing any harm. But the 
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leading boat lost by tins delay, wliilc its pnrsners held steadily on. 
Our own people were within a hundred and fifty yards of us— the 
English less tlian twenty behind them. Wliy the latter did not now 
fire, I do not actnally know ; but I suppose it to be, becarise their 
muskets were all disclia^ed, and the race was now too sharp to allow 
their officer to reload, rossibly he did not wish to take life unneces- 
sarily^ the chances fast turning to his side. 

I called out to Mai''ble to staijd by wdth a rope. Tlie ship was 
slowly drawing ahead, and there was no time to be lost, I then 
shouted to my second mate to be of good heart, and he answered 
with a cheer. The English hurrahed, and we sent back the cry from 
the ship. 

Stand by in the boat for the rope ! I cried. “ Heave, Mosca 
heave!’' 

A^ble hove from the mizen-chains, tlie rope w as caught, and a 
motion of my hand told Neb to keep the ship off until everji;hing 
drew. This was done, and the rattling of tlie elew-garnct-blocks 
announced that Diogenes was hauling dow'u the main-tack with the 
strength of a giant. The sail opened, and Moses and 1 hauled in the 
sheet until tlie ship felt the enormous additional pressure, of iliis 
broad breadth of canvass. At this inslapt there was a cheer from the 
boat. Leaping upon tlic taffrail, I saw the men erect, waving their 
hats, and looking toward the pursuing cuttbr, then within a hundred 
feet of them, vainly attempting to come up with a boat ^hat was 
now dragging nearly bows under, and feeling ail the strength of our 
tow. Tlie officer cheered his men to renewed exertion, and he began 
to load a musket. At this moment the tow'-line slipped from the 
thwart of the boat, and wc shot away, as it seemed to me, a hundred 
feet on the send of the very next sea. There was not time for the 
Americans to pet seated at their oars again, before the other cutter 
grappled. All that had been gained w^is lost, and, after so near and 
close a chance of recovering the most valuable portion of my crew, 
was I again left on the ocean with the old four to manage the 
Dawn! 

^le English lieutenaut know his business too well to abandon the 
all ip while there was a chance of recovering her. Tlie wind lulled a 
little, and he thought the hope of success worth an effort. Merely 
tsdeing all tlie oars out of the Speedy's cutter, he dashed on in our 
wake. At first he gained, nor was I unwilling he shouJd, for 1 wished 
to speak him. Tlie main and foresheebs were eased off, and Neb was 
told to keep the topsails liAiiig. Thus favoured, he soon got within 
fifty yards of us, straining every nerve to get nearer. The officer 
pointed a musket at me, and ordered me to lieave l.o. I jumped off 
the taffrail, and, with my body covered to the shoulcler.s, pointed one 
of the Erench muskets at him. and warned him to keep off. 

"'VVhat have you done witn the prize- crew put ou board you from 
the Speedy the other day ?” called out the lieutenant. 

’‘Sent them adrift,”! answered. “We’ve had enough of prize* 
crews in this sliip, and want no more,” 

“ Heave to, sir, on the pain of being treated as a pirate also,*^ 

“ Ay, ay,” shouted Marble, who could keep silent no longer* “ first 
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O0;tdi a pirate. Bre» if you are tired of yoor erme. 1 wish, ilumt 
bloody IVeachtaen had stopped all your grog I” 

This WB8 neither dignified nor politic, and I ordered my nsate to be 
silent. In a good-natured tone 1 inquired for the names of the late 
combatants, and the losses of the dineront ships ; but this too 
(soolforonr pursuer’s humour, and 1 got no answer. ^ did not 
dare fire, however, finding we were armed * [md, as T supposed, seeiiig 
there was no prospect of his getting easily onboard tia^ eyenahonla 
be get alongside, lie pave up the chase, returning to the captn^ 
boat. We again filled and trimmed everything, and w’ent dashing 
through the water at the rate of seven knots. 

The frigates did not fire at us, after the guns already mentioned. 
Why, I oannot positively say; but I thought at the time tliat they 
had too many other things to attend to, besides seeing the little 
chance there was of overtaking us, should they even happen to cripple 
a spar or two. 

Oreat was the disappointment on board the Dawn, at the result 
of the final incidents of tliis eventful day. Marble swore outright; 
for no remonstrances of mine could cure him of indulging in this habit, 
especially when a little excited. Diogenes griimcd defiance, and fwriy 
shook his fists at the boat- while Keb laughed and half-cried in ft 
breath— the sure sign the fellow^’s feelings were keenly aroused. 

As for myself, I lelfc as much as any of the party, but preserved 
more self-comnuuid. I saw it was now uecessaiy to quit that viemily, 
and to take some definite steps for the preservation of my own ship 
and property. There w.ns little to ajiprchend, however, from thfe 
frigates, unless, indeed, it should fall calin. In the latter case, th^ 
inight board ns wdlli their boats, which an hour or two’s work would 
lirobably enable them to use again. But I had no intention of 
remaining in their neighbourhood, being desirous of profiting by the 
present wind. 

The sails were trimmed accordingly, and the ship was steered north- 
westerly, on a coui’se that took us past the three vessels of war, giving 
them so wide a berth as to avoid all danger from their batteries. As 
soon as this w^as done, and the Dawn was travelling her road at a 
good rate, I beckoned to Marble to come near the wheel, for I had 
tdken the helmsman s duty on myself for an hour or two : in other 
words, I was doing that wiiich, from my Imyish experience on the 
Hudson, 1 had once fancied it was not only the duty, but the pleawre^ 
of every shipmaster to do, viz., steering ! Little did I unaerstand- 
liefore practice taught me the lesson, that of all the work on boara 
ship wmch Jack is required to do, his trick at the wheel is that which 
he least covets, unless, indeed, it may be the office of stowing the jib 
in heavy weather. 

“ Wdl, Moses.” 1 bcmi. “ tins affair is over, and we’ve the Atkoile 
before us again, with «3l tlie ports of Europe to select from, and a 
captain, one mate, the cook, and one man, to carry the ship where we 
please to take her.” 

Ay, ay— thas been a bad iob, this last. I was as sure of them 
lads, until the lieutenant fired nis musket, as ever I vi^ of a good 
land-tall with a fair wind. 1 can’t describe to you, Miles, the natur^ 
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tg the £s{p>%tment I felt idien 1 'em give up. 1 cm beet 6^ 
tttWJe it to timt whiph erne over me vrben I discovered I was uotbd^ 
but a biood^r bermit, after all m v geueraliziagr about being a governor 
ami a lordliigh admiral of an islanld, all to myself, as it might be/' 

** It can't oe helped^ and we must take things as we hud them. 
The QU^iiOii is, urot is to be done with the ship ? Should we 
venture mto the Chaimd, yonder chaps will be after us with the news 
of » Tankeef on board of w horn they put a prizc-crew, heing adrift 
without the men; and there are tfty cruisers ready to pick us up. 
The news will spread all over the Channel in a week, and our chances 
of getting through the Straits of Dover will be so small as not to be 
worth naming; nay, these fellows will soon repair damages, and 
m^ht possibly overtake us themselves. The Speedy is only haif- 
criwlea." 

^ I see— I see. You've a trick with you, Miles, that makes a few 
words go a great way. I see, and L agree, ilut an idee has come 
to my mind, that you're welcome to, and after turning it over, do 
what you please with it. Instead of going to the eastward of SoiUy, 
what ;^v you to passing to the westward, and shaping our course for 
the Irish Chamiel? The news will not follow us ihat-a«way for some 
time ; and wc may meet with some American, or other, bound to 
LberpooL Should the worst come to the worst, we can passthrouch 
between Ireland and Scotland, and work our way round Cape Wrath, 
and go into our porl. of destinaliou. If is a long road, I know^ and a 
hard one in certain seasons of the year, but it may be ti'avelled m mid- 
summer comfortably enough.” 

“ I like your notion well enough, Marble, and am ready to carry it 
out, as far as W’^e are able. It must be a hard fortune, indeed, that 
will not throw us in the way of some fisherman, or coaster, who will 
be willing to let us have a hand or two for double wages.” ^ 

'*Why, on that p’int. Miles, the difficulty is in the war, and the hot 
press that must now be goiiiif. The English will be shy in visiting 
the opposite coast : and good men arc hard to find, just now, I'm 
thinkmg, floating about the coasts of England, unless they are under 
a pennant.” 

A hand cr Iv/o can steer wili be an immense relief tons, 
Moses, even though inmble to go aloft. Call Neb to the wheel, then, 
and we'll go look at the chart, so as to lay our course.” 

All was done, accordingly, iu half an hour, the Dawn was steering 
for the western coast of England, with everything set we thought it 
prudent to carry. IVo hours after we began to move away from the 
spot where they lay, llic frigates had sunk behind the curvature of the 
earth, and we lost sight of them altogether. The weather continued 
good, the breeze stcj'dy and fresh, and the Dawn did her duty 
admirably. IV e ]>egim to get accustomed to our situations, and 
found them less arduous than had been apprehended. The direetiou 
of the wind was so favourable, that it kept hope alive; though We 
trebled our distance by going round the Britm islands, instead of 
passing directly up cliaunel. Twenty-four hours were necessary to 
carry us as far north as the Land's End, however i and I detenmned 
to bo then governed by circumstances. Should the wind shift, we 





almjs had tfaje direct route hefoifeiuis md ! hfd djimlto 
putting a odd face m the matter, muiug i|i 
shore, aad i^ppeariiig to be booud for Londcwj^, were nOt % ; 

course^ There certainly was the danger of the Speedl^s tetlkig o^ 
story, lu which case there would be a ahaafp look-oht &r ua; while 
there was the equal chance that she might aueak uOtkmg for a week^ 
Eight^aud-forty hours ahead dTher, I should not haire feiiM mu^ . 
from her account of us. . 

It is unnecessary to dwell minutely on the events of the next few, 
days. The weather continued good, tlie wind f ak, and our progteea 
was in proportion. We saw nothing until we got within two lea^ea 
of SciJIy %ht, when we were boarded by a pilot-boat out froth 
islands. This occurred at sunrise, with the wind light at north- 
east, and one sail in sight to windward, that had the appearance 
of a brig-of-war, though she was still hull down, and not beading 
fcnus. 

I saw that the smallness of our crew, and the course we were 
steering, struck these pilots, the moment they had time to ascertain 
the first fact. It was not usual, in that day, nor do I suppose it is 
now, for deep-laden Americans to so near England, coming from 
the south-east and steering to the norih-west. A remark to this 
effect fell from the mouth of the principal pilot, as soon as I told 1^ 

1 did not wish to go in to any of the neighbouring ports. 

I am short of hands, anci am desirous of obtaining three or four 
good men,” I said, who shall be well paid for their services, mA 
sent back, without cost, to the place whence they came:” 

“Ay, I see you've a small crew for so stout a crafty master,” the 
pilot answered. “ May 1 ask what has happened to bring you down 
so low P’ 

“ TOiy, you know how it is among your cruisers, in war time— an 
English mgate carried away all hands, with the exception of these 
you see.” 

Now, this was true to the ear, at least, though I saw, plainly 
enough, that I was not believed. 

“ it’s not often his majesty’s off oers shave so close,” the pilot 
answered, with a sort of sneer 1 did not like, “They commtmly 
send in hands with a ship, when they find it necessary to take her 
own men.” 


“Ay, I suppose the laws require this with English vessels; with 
Amencans they are less particular ; at all events, you see the whole 
of us, and I should be very glad to get a hand or two, if possible, out 
of your cutter.” 

Where are you bound, master?— Before we ship, we’d like to 
know the poit we sail for.’^ 

“Hamburg.” 

“ Hamburg ! Why, master, you’re not heading for Hamburg at allt 
which lies up the English^ not upthe Irish Channel.” 

“ I am well aware of all that. But I am afraid to go into the Ei^lish 
Channel so short-handed. Those narrow waters give a man trouble 


unless he lias a full crew.” 


“ The Channel is a good place to find men, master. However, none 
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Iff go%itib aad m Voids bo necessary. As ycmVe 
odctepn fw it pilot, we must b 6 off li-^tei aomeibiugr else." 

Tbe fefiow iifOW left me, without more words^ and I saw there was 
«o use in attempting to detam him. He had got a league ftom us, 
ami we wme jogging (m our course, before we discovered he was 
1x^1^ sigsmls & the brigi which had. kept dead away, and had set 
Sthddmg-stiis ou bothiides. As this was carrying much more sail 
than we could venture |:o snow, I thought our ofianoe of eseape small 
uiueeA There was the whole dhy before usj with a light and douht- 
les;i fast-sailiug cruiser in cliase of a heaviJy-loaded merchantman. 
As a steTn-chase is, proverbially, a long chase, however, I determined 
to do we could to avoid the gentleman. Sail was made, accord- 
ingly, so far as we dared, and the ship was steered a little off, as her 
best rnode of sailing in her present trim. We saw the brig speak 
the pilot-boat, and, from that moment, were certain her commander 
had all the conjectures of the Scilly man added to his own. The 
effect was soon to be noted, for when the two separated, the cutter 
stood in for her own rocks, while the brig renewed her chase. 

That was an uneasy day. The man-of-war gained, but it was quite 
slOwly. She might beat us by a knot in the hour, and, being ten 
miles astern, there was still the hope of its falling dark before she 
could dose. The wind, too, was unsteady, and towards noon it grew 
so light, as to reduce both vessels to only two or three knots* way. 
Of course, this greatly lessened the difference in our rate of sailing, 
and I iiad now strong hopes that night might come before our pur- 
suers could close. 

Nor was I disappointed. The wiud continued light until sunset, 
when it came out a fine breeze at north-west, bringing us dead to 
windward of the brig, which was then distant some six miles. We 
^ got the proper sail on the ship, as fast as we could, though the 
taniserwas dashing ahead under everything she could carry, long 
before we tould get through with the necessary work. When we did 
get at it, notwithstanding, I found she had not much the advantage 
of us, and now began to emtertiun some hopes of shaking her off in 
the course of the night. Marble was confident of it, and his confi- 
dence, on points of scfimanship, was always entitled to respect. 

About ten, both vessels were on the starboard tack, standing to 
the southward and westw^ard, or out towards the broad Atlantic, with 
the brig about a league under the Dawn’s lec, and : tittle forward of 
her beam. Tliis was the most favourable position for us to be in, in 
order to effect our purpose, since the cruiser had already passed her 
nearest point to us. on tliat tack. The horizon to windwa^ and all 
along the margin of the sea at the northward^ was covered with clouds, 
which threatened, by way, a capful ot wind. This dark back- 
ground would be likely to prevent our being seen ; and the instant 
the night shut in the outline of the brig’s canvass, I ordered our helm 
put down. 

It was lively business, tacking such a ship as the Dawn, undergo 
much canvass, and in such a breeze, with four men ! The helm Vas 
lashed hard down, and at it we went, like so many tigers. The ifftar*- 
yards swung themselves, though the main-tack and sheet gave ns a 
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good deal of trouble. We braced ererytbiuff af[;> aharp up» be%e we 
left it, having first managed to get the fore-yard square* When 
this was done, we fiEed all forward, and dragged the Tards aad bow* 
lines to their places, with a will that seemed irresistible. 

!l!here were no means of knowing whether the brig came rotm4 
about this time, or not. Agreeably to the rule of ehasingi she shcnlo 
have tacked when directly abeam, unless sbe femoied ^ could Cat 
us out of the wind by standing on. We knew she did not took wlma 
directly abeam, but we could not see whether she eaxoe round after 
us or not. At all events, tack or not, she must still be near a league 
under our Ice, and we drove on, towards the English coast, untfi the 
day reappeared, not a man of us all sleeping a wink that ni&t. Bow 
anxiously we watched the ocean astern, and to leeward, as flie return- 
ing light slowly raised the veil of obscurity from before us ! Nothmg 
was in sight, even when the sun appeareo, to bathe the entire ocean 
in a flood of glory. Not even a ^te speck in-shore; and as for the 
brig, we never saw or heard more of her. Doubtless she stood on 
the old course^ hoping gradually to close with us, or to draw so far 
ahead and to wmdward, as to make certain of her prey inthemor^g. 

According to our reckoning, the ship was now heading weu up 
towaa^ the coast of Wales, which we might expect to make in the 
course of the next four-and-twenty hours, should the wind stand. I 
determined, therefor^ to make the best of the matter, and to go 
directly up the Irish Channel, hoping to fall in with some boat from 
the north shore, that might not have as apt iuteUects on board it as 
those of our Scflly pilot Rad proved to be. We stood on- consequently, 
all that day ; and another sun set without our making the land. We 
aaw several vessels at a distance, in the afternoon: but we wm now 
in a part of the ooean where an American ship would be as little likely 
to be disturbed as in any I know. It was the regular track of vessels 
bound to LiverpooL-^and these last were as little molested as the want 
of men would at all permit. Could we get past that pori^ we should 
then be in the way of picking up half a dozen Irishmen. 


CHAPTER XX. 

"Odi I botheratioii— 'Tis a beautiful eooet. 

All made up of rocla aud deep bays ; 

Te may sail up and down, a marvellous host, 

Aud admire all its beautiful ways.** 

Irish Song* 

X/iTTLB did we, or could we, anticipate all that lay before us. The 
wind held at north-west until the ship had got within twenty miles of 
the Welsh coast ; then it came out light again at the southward. 
We were now so near Liverpool, that I expected, every hour, to make 
some Amerioan bound in. ^one was seen, notwithstanding, and tre 
stood up channel, edging over towards the Irish coast at same 
time, determined to wdk our way to the northward as weH as yre 




oould* TMs sort of ireathor continxied for two days and lugMs. daring 
we managed to get up as liieh as Whiteliaveii, wnen tie wind 
ctee dead ane^ blowing a stif oreeae. I foresaw from tbe com- 
mencement of this new wind, that it would probably drive us down 
channeL and out into the Atlkitic once more, unkss we could andun^ 
I thought I would attempt the last, somewhere under the Irish coast, 
in the nope of getting some assistance from among the children of St. 
Patrick. We ^ knew that Irish sailors, half the time, were not very 
welltiuined ; but anything that could null and haul would be invalu. 
able to us in heavy weather. We hadf now been more than a week, 
four of us in all, working the ship, and instead of being in the least 
^ged, we had rather got settled into our places, as it might be. gel- 
along without much trouble; stdl, there were moments when a 
little extra force would be of groat moment to us, and I could see by 
the angry look of the skies, that these moments w'ere likely to intnrease 
in frequency and in the magnitude of their importance to us. 

The waters we were in were so narrow, that it was not long btfore 
we drew close in with the Irish coast. Here, to my great joy. we saw a 
large dshing-boat. well out in the of^, and under circumstances that 
rendered it easy for those in it to run close under our lee. We made 
a signal, therefore, and soon had the strangers lying-to, iu the smooth 
water we made for them, with our own mam-jrard aback. It is scaro^y 
necessary to say, thav we had gradually dimimshed our own canvass, 
as it b^ame necessa^, until the ship was under double-reefed ton- 
sails, the four-course jib and spanker. We had brought the topsails 
down lower than was necessary, in order to anticipate the time when 
it might be indispensable. 

The of the men who came on board us was named Terence O’ 
something. His countenance was the droll medley of fun, shrewdness, 
and blundering, that is so often foymd in the Irish peasant, and whidi 
appears to be characteristic of entire races m the island. 

A fine mamin’, yer honour,” he began, with a self-possession that 
nothing could disturb, though it was some time past noon, and the 
day was anything but such a one as a seaman likes. A fine mamin’, 
yer honour, and as fine a ship ! Is it fish that yer honour will be 
asking for P” 

will take some of your fish, my Mend, and pay you well for 
them.” 


’‘Long life to yees ! ” 

** I was about to say, I will pay you much better if you can show me 
any lee, hereabouts, which has good holding-ground, where a ship 
might ride cut the gale that is coming.” 

Shure yer honour 1— will I not f Shure, there’s ni wer the lad 
the coost, that knows betther whatit is yer honour wants, or who will 
iupply yees, with half the good will” . x 

^Of course you know the coast ; probably were bom hereabouts r 
*^Of eoorse, is itP THiereabouts should Terence O’ something, 
be bom, if it’s not hereabouts P Is it know the coost, too P Ah, we^ 
ould aoquaintanoea.” i 

** And wh^e do you intend to take the ship, Terence • ” , 

** It’s houlding ground yer honour asked for P ” 
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"Certainly.— A bottom on whicli an anchor vrill not drag/* 

" Och ! is it thai ? Well, all the bottom in this counthry is of that 
same natur\ None of it will drag, without pulling mighty hiffd. 1*11 
swear to any part of it.” 

"You surely would not think of anchoring a ship out here, a league 
from the lan^ with nothing to break either wind or sea, and a ^e 
commencing r 

"I anchor! Bivil llic bit did T ever anchor a sliip, or a brig, or 
even a cutiher. Tve not got so high up as that, yer honour: out 
yon*s ould Michael S ween v, now; many^s the anchor he*8 oast out, 
miles at a time, sayin' he’s been a sayman, and knows the savs from 
top to bottom. It’s Michael ye’ll want, and Michael ye shall have.” 

Michael was spoken to, and he clambered up out of the boat, as 
Well as Im could ; the task not being very easy, since the fishermen 
with difficulty kept their dull, heavy boat out of our mizeu chains. 
In the mean tim^ Marble ana I found time to compare notes. We 
aCTCcd that Mr. Terence McScale. or O’ something,— for I forget the 
fellow’s surname, — would probably iuni out a more useful man in 
hauling in mackerel and John Borj^s, than in helping us to take oare 
of the Bawn. Nor did Michael, at the first ghmoe, promise anything 
much better. He was very old,— eighty 1 sfiould think,— and ap- 
peared to have nullified all the brains he ever had, by the constant 
use of whiskey ; the scent of which accompanied liim with a sort of 
parasitical odour, as that of tannin attends the leather-dresser. He 
was not drunk just then, however, but seemed cool and collected. I 
explained my wishes to this man ; and was glad to find he had a 
tolerable notion of nautical tenns, and that he would not be likely 
to get us into difliculty, like Terence, through any ignorance on this 
acore. 

" Is it anchor ye would, ycr honour ? ” answered Michael, when I 
had concluded. " Sure, that’s aisy enough, and the saison is good for 
that same ; for the wind is getting up like a giant. As for the guineas 
yer honour mintions, it’s of no avail atween fri’nds. I’ll take ’em to 
obleege yc, if yer honour so wills ; but the ship sliould be anchored 
if there uiver was a grain of goola m the wur-r-r-ld. Would ye like a 
berth pralty well out, or would ycr honour choose to go in among the 
rocks, and lie hke a babby in its cradhle ? ” 

" I should prefer a safe ^uadstead, to venturing too far in without a 
professed pilot. By the look of the land in-shore, I should think it 
would be easy to find a lee against this wind, provided we can get 
good holding-wound. That is the difficulty I most apprehend,” 

" Trust ould Ireland for that, yer honour ; yes, put faith in us for 
that same. Ye’ve only to fill yer topsail, and stand in; ould Michel 
and ould Ireland together will take care of yces.” 

I confess I greatly disliked the aspect of things in-shore, with such 
a pilot ; but the aspect of things outside wtis still worse. Short-handed 
as we were, it would be impossible to keep the ship in the channel, 
should the gale come on as heavily as it threatened ; and a single ex- 
periment satisfied me the four men in the boat would be of ve^ httie 
use in working her ; for I never saw persons who knew anything of 
the water more awkward than they fumed out to be on our decks. 
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Michael knew something, it is tnio; but he was too old to tom his 
kno^kdge to much practical accoiint ; for when 1 sent him to the 
wheel* Neb had to remain there to assist him in steering. There was 
no choice, therefor^ and I determined to stand close in, when, shonld 
no suitable berth oner, it would always be in our power to wear off- 
shore. l%e %hing-boat was dropped astern, accordingly ; the men 
were all kept in the shb, and we stood in nearer to the coast : the 
Dawn bending to the Plasrs under the sail we carried, in a way to 
render it difficult to stand erect on her decks. 

The coast promised well as to formation, though there was much to 
apprehend on the subject of the bottom. Among rocks, an anchor is 
a ticklish thing to, confide in, and I feared it might he a difficult 
matter to find a proper bottom, as far out as I deemed it prudent to 
remain. But Micliocl, and Terence, and Pat, and Murphy, or what- 
ever were the names of our protesting confident friends, insisted that 
“ ould Ireland ” would never fail ns. Marble and I stood on the fore- 
castle, watching the formation of the coast and making our comments, 
as the ship drove through the short seas, buried to her figure-head. At 
length we thought a headland, that wfis disccmble a little under our 
lee-how, looked promising, and Michael was called from the wheel 
and questioned concerning it. The fellow affinned he knew the place 
well, and that the holding-ground on dach side of it was excellent, 
consenting at once to a proposition of mine to bring up under its lee. 
We edgea off, therefore, for this point, making the necessary prepara- 
tions for bringing up. 

I was too busy in getting in canvass to note the progress of the ship 
for the next twenty minutes. It took all four of us to stow the jib, 
leaving Michael at the wheel the wliile. And a tremendous job it 
was, though (1 say it in humilily) four better men never lay out on a 
spar, than those who set about the task on this occasion. We got it 
in, however, but I need scarcely tell the seaman, it was not ” stowed 
in the skin.” Marble insisted on leading the party, and never befoie 
had I seen the old fellow work as lie did on that day. He had 
faculty of incorporating his body and limbs with the wood and ropes, 
staading, as it might be, on air, working and dragging with his arms 
and broad shoulders, in a way that appeared to give him just as much 
command of his entire strength, as another man would possess on the 
ground. 

At length we reduced the canvass to the fore-topmast staysail and 
main-topsail, the latter double-reefed. It was getting to be lime that 
the last should be olose-reefccl (and we carried four reefs in the 
Dawn), but we hoped the cloth would hold out until we wanted to 
roll it up altogether. The puffs, however, began to come gale-fashion, 
and I foresaw we should get it presently in a style that would require 
good looking to. 

The ship soon drove within the extremity of the headland, the lead 
giving us forty fathoms of water. I had previously asked Michael 
what water wc might expect j but tliis he frankly owned he could not 
telt. He was certain that ships sometimes anchored there, but what 
water they found was more than he knew. He was no conjurer, and 
guessing might be dangerous ; so be chose to say nothing about it» 
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It was nervoiis woxk for a ship-master to cairy his vessel on a coast 
under such pilotas^e as this. I certainly would rave wore round as it 
was> were it not for the fact that there was a dear sea to keward, and 
that it would always be as easy to run out into the open water, as the 
wind was at that moment. 

Marble and I now began to question our fisherman as to the precise 
point where he intended to fetch up. Michael was bothered, and it 
was plain enough his knowledge was of the most general' chsrskder. 
As for the particulars of his calling, he treated them with the coolest 
mdifference. He liad been much at sea in his younger days, it m 
true ; but it was in ships of war, where the ropes was put into his 
hands by captains of the mast, and where his superiors did all the 
thinking, tie could tell whether ships did or did not anchor near a 

£ articular spot, but he knew no reason for the one or for the other. 

a a '\rord, ne had just that sort of knowledge of seamandiip as one 
gets of the world by living in a province, where we all learn ine kad- 
mg principles of humanity, and trust to magazines and works of 
fiction for the finesse of life. 

The lead proved a better guide than hlichael, and see^ some 
breakers in-shore of us, I gave the order to clew up the main -topsail, 
and to luff to the wind, before the ship should lose her way. Our 
Irishmen pulled and haiilcd well enough as soon as they were directed 
what to do. which enabled Marble and myself each to stand by a 
stopper. We had previously got the two bowers a-oockbill (the 
cables were bent as soon as w’e made the land), and nothing remained 
but to let run. Neb was at the wheel, with orders to spring to the 
cables as soon as he heard them running out, and everything was iu 
readiness. I shouted the order to “ let run,’^ and down hoik our 
anchors went at the same instant, in tu^nty-two fathoms water. 
The ship took cable at a fearful rate ; but Marble and Diogenes being 
at one bower, and Neb and I at the other, we succeeded m snubbing 
her, with something like twenty fathoms within the hawse-holes. 
There was a minute when 1 thought the old bark would get away 
from us ; and when by desperate efforts we did succeed in checkira 
the mass, it seemed as if she would shake the windlass out of hw. No 
time was lost in stoppering the cables and in rolling up the main-top- 
saiL 

Miohael and hit^ companions now came to wish us good luel^ get 
the guineas, and to lake their leave. The soa was already so rough, 
that the only n»ode that remained of getting into their boat was Dy 
dropping from the end of the spanker-boom. I endeavoured to p^- 
suade two or three of these fellow's to stick by the ship, but in vot* 
They were all married, and they had a certmn prot^^on against 
impressment in their present manner of life : whereas, should tray be 
found at large, some man-of-war would probably pick them up; and 
Jifichaers tales of the past had not given them any great aest f& the 
sort of life he dcecribcJ. 

When these Irish fishermen left u», and ran in-shore, we were 
thrown again altogether on our own resources. I had explained to 
Michael our want of hands, however, attributing it to aociacnta and 
impressments ; and he thought he could persuade four or five young 
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fdlows to come off as sK>on as the gale abated, on eoadition ire irimU 
ta^ them to Amejrico,^ after, dischargmg at Hambtirg. These wm 
id be mere peasants^ it is true, for seamen were scarce in that part cl 
world; out they would be better than nothiig. Half a dossen 
apletic yemng Irishmen would reUere us seamen from a vast deal of 
the hewry lugging wort of the ship, and leave ns strength and spirite 
to do that wmch unavoidably fell to our share. With the nnderstand- 
that he was to receive himself a guinea a head for each sound mum 
thus brought us, we parted ^rom old Michael, who probably ims 
never piloted a ship since, as I strongly suspect he hM nerer dam 
before. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

" Tbe power of God is everywbefe. 

Pervades all sjiace and time : 

The power of God can still the air. 

And rules in every clime ; — 

Then bow the heart, and bend the knee, 

And worship o*er both land and sea.** 

Oiro. 

1 ITBVSB. knew precisely the point on the coast of Ireland where 
we anchored- It was somewhere between Strangford and Dundnun 
Bay; though the name of the head-land which gave us a sort of pro- 
tection, I old not learn. In this part of the island, the coast tr^ds 
north and south generally : Uiough at the place where we anchored, 
its direction was nearly from nortli-north-east to south-south-west,—' 
which, in the early part of the gale, was as close as might be the 
course in which the wind blew. At the moment we brought Up, the 
wind he^ hauled a little further to the northward, giving us a fiettw 
lee: but, to my great regret. Michael had scarcely left us, when it 
shifted to due north-cast, mating a fair rake of the Channel. This 
left us veny little of a lee — ^the point ahead of us being no great 
matter, ana we barely witliin it. I consulted such maps as 1 ha^ 
and came to the conclusion that we were off the county Down, a part 
of the kinj!?dom that was at least civilised, and where we should be 
apt to receive good treatment in the event of being wrecked. Our 
iShermen told us that they belonged to a Bally-something ; but what 
the somethW was I have forgotten, if I ever undemopd them. 
“ us,” I say out of complaisance, but wooild be the 

better word, as all they uttered savoured so much of the teogue, that 
it was not always easy to get at their meaning. . 

It was past noon when the Dawn anchored ; and the wmd got 
more to the eastward, about lialf an hour afterwards. It was out of 
the question to think of getting under way again, with so strong a 
wind, and with our feeble crew. Had it been perfectly smooth 
and had there been neither tide nor air, it would have taken us halt 
a day, at least, to get out two bowers. It w^ folly, therelbre, to 
think of it, situated as we were. It only remained, to ride out w 
gale in the best manner wo could. 
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Kothii^ occurred for several hours, except ihat the gale iueteased 
sensibly in violence. Like an active disease, it uras fast coming to a 
crisis. Towards sunset, however a little incident took place, that 
gave me great uneasiness of itself, though I had forebodings of evil 
from the commencement of that tempest. Two sail appeared in 
sight, to windward, being quite near us, close in with the Irish coast 
before either was ohserved on board the Dawn, The leading vessel 
of the two was a man-of-war cutter, running nearly before it, under c 
close-reefed square-sail, — canvass so low that it might easily be con* 
founded with the foam of the sea, at a little distance. She rounded 
the head-land, and was edging away from the coast, apparently for 
sea-;room, when she took a sudden sheer in our direction. As if 
curious to ascertain what could have taken so large a square-rigged 
vessel as the Dawn into her present berth, this cutter actually ran 
athwart our hawse, passing inside of us, at a distance of some fifty 

f ards. We were examined; but no attempt was made to spCak us. 

felt no uneasiness at the proximity of uiese two cruisers, for I 
kntjw a boat could not live, 7 -our ship fairly pitching her martingale 
into the water at her anchors. 

The frigate followed the cutter, though she passed us outside* 
even nearer than her consort. I got my first accurate notion of the 
weight of the gale, by seeing this large ship drive past us, under a 
reeled foresail, and a close-reefed mam-topsail, rurmmg nearly d^d 
before it. As she came down, she took a sheer, like a vessel scudding 
in the open ocean ; and, at one moment, 1 feared she would plunge 
directly mto us, though she minded her helm in time to clear every- 
tliing. A dozen officers on board her were looking at ns, from her 
gangway, her quarter-deck guns, and rigging. All were compelled to 
holdf on with firm wasps ; and wonder seemed painted m every 
countenance. I coiud see their features for half a minute only, oar 
even a less time ; but I could discern this expression in each face. 
Some looked up at onr spars, as if to ascertain wliether all were 
right : while others looked back at the head-land they had just 
roiuided, like those who examined the roadstead. Most shook their 
heads, as remarks passed from one to the other. The captain, as I 
took him to be, spoke us. What are you doing here f came to 
me through a trumpet, phdnl/ enough ; but answering was out of the 
question. Before I could even get a trumpet to my mouth, the 
j&igate had gone foaming by, and was already beyond the reach of the 
voice. Heads appeared over her taffrail for some time, and we 
fancied these man-of-war’s men regarded us as the instructed are ant 
to regard ^e ignorant whom they fancy to be in (fimger. Marble 
sneered a httie at the curiosity betrayed by these two crafts i but as 
for myself, it caused great uneasiness. 1 fancied they a^d like 
those who were acquainted with the coast, manifesi^g surprise at 
seeing a stranger anchored in the berth we occupied. 

I slept little that night. Marble kept me company most of the 
time, but Neb and Diogenes were as tranquil as if sleeping on good 
French mattresses— made of hair, not down— within the walis of a 
citadel. Little disturbed these negroes, who followed our fortunes 
Muth the implicit reliance that habit and education had bred in them. 
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AB it might be, ia^d^in. In this particidar, they were hterally 
dyed in the wool, to tuse one of the shop expressions so coniman 
among ns. 

There was a little relaxation in the force of the gale in the middle 
of the night; but, with the return of day, came the winds howh 
ing down upon us, in a way that announced a more than common 
storm. All hands of us were now np, and paving every attention to 
the vessel My ^^eatest concern had been lest some of the sails 
should TOt adrirfc, for they had been furled by few and fatigued men. 
This did not b^pen, however, our gaskets and ^hings doing all of 
their duty. We got our breakfasts, therefore, in the ordinary way, 
and Marble and myself went and stood on the forecastle, to watch 
the signs of the times, Hke faithful guardians, who were anxious to 
get as near as possible to the danger. 

It was wonaeiful how the ship pitched ; Frequently her Aurora 
was completely submerged, and tons of water would come in upon 
the forecastle, washing entirely aft at the next send, so that our only 
means of keeping above water was to stand on the windlass-bitts, or 
to get upon the heart of the main-stay. Dry we were not, nor did 
we think of attempting to be so, but such expedients were necessary 
to enable us to remain stationary ; often, to enable us to breathe. 1 
no longer wondered at the manner jn which the cutter and frigate 
liad examined our ^sition. It was quite clear the fishermen knew 
very little about finoing a proper berth for a ship, and that we might 
pretty nearly as well have brought up in the miadle of ?>i. Georg e*s 
Channel, could our ground-tackle reach the bottom, as to have brought 
up where we were. 

Just about nine o’clock. Marble and 1 had ^t near each other on 
the fife-rail, and held a consultation on the sooicct of our prospects. 
Although we both clung to the same topsail-sheet, we were obliged 
to halloo to make ourselves heard, the howling of the wind throt^h 
the rigttng converting the hamper into a sort of tremendous Eolian 
harp, wnde the roar of the water kept up a species of bass accom- 

B nt to this music of the ocean. Marble was the one who had 
t about this communication, and he was the first to speak. 

** I say. Miles,” he called out, liis mouth within three feet of my 
e^, ** she iiimps about like a whale with a harpoon in it ! Pve been 
afmid she’d jerk the stem out of her.” 

Not much fear of that, Moses— my great concern is that star- 
board bower-cable; it has a good deal more strain on it than the 
larboard, and you can see how the strands are stretched,*’ 

" Ay, ay— ’{is generalizing its strem^h, as one may say. S’pose 
we dap the helm a-port, and try the effects of a sheer P” ^ 

** I’ve thought 01 that ; as there is a strong tide going, it may 
possibly answer.” 

These words were scarcely out of my mouth, when three seas of 
enormous height came roiling down upon us, like three great roister- 
ing companions in a crowd of sullen men, the first of which raised 
the Dawn’s bows so high in the air, as to cause us both to watch the 
result in breatliless silence. The plunge into the trough was in a 
just proportion to the toss into the air ; and 1 felt a surge, as if some- 
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thing way under the violent strain that Bucceeded, The toirent 
of water that came on the forecastle prevented anything being 
seen \ but f^ain the bows rose^ again they sunk^ and then the vkip 
seemed easier. 

We aire all adrift, Miles I ” Marble shouted, leaning forward to be 
heard* " Botjj bowers have snapped like thread, ana here we go, 
head-foremost, m for the land ! '' 

AH this was true enough I The cables had parted, and ib® ship’s 
head was falling oif fast from the gale, like the steed that has sHp^d 
his bridle, before ho commences his furious and headlong career. I 
looked round for the negroes : but Keb was already at the wheel. 
That noble fellow, true as steel, had perceived the aemdent as soon as 
any of us, and he sprang to the veijr part of the vessel where he was 
most needed. He had a seamans faculties in perfection, though 
ratiocination was certainly not his forte. A motion of my hand 
ordered him to put the helm hard up, and the answering sign let me 
know that 1 was obeyed. We could do no more just then, but the 
result was awaited in awful expectation. 

The Dawn’s bows fell off until the ship lay broadside to the gale, 
which made her reel until her Ice lower yard-arms nearly dipped. 
Then she overcame the caldron of water that was boiling around 
her. and began to draw heavily ahead. Three seas swept athwart her 
decks, before she minded her helm in the least, carrymg with them 
everythin that was not most firmly lashed, or which had not animal 
life to direct its movements, away to leeward. They swept off the 
hen-coops, and ripped four or five water-casks from their lashings, 
even as it the latter had been packthread. The camboose-bouse 
went also, at the last of these terrifio seas ; and notinng saved the 
oamboose itself, but its great weight, added to the strength of its 
fastenings. In a word, httlc was left, that could very well go, but 
the launch, the gripes of which fortunately held on. 

By the time this desolation was completed, the ship began to fall 
off, and her movement tlirough the water became very perceptible* 
At first, she dashed in toward the land, running. 1 make no doubt, 
ouite half a mile oblinucly in that direction, ere she got fairly before 
the wind ; a course which c;?rried her nearly in a line udth the coast. 
Marble ^d myself now got aft without much trouble, and put the 
helm a little to starboard, with a view to edge off to the passage as 
far as possible. The wind blew so nearly down channel that Imere 
would have been no immediate danger, had wc an offing * but the ship 
had not driven before the gab more tlian three or four hours, when We 
made land ahead ; the coast trending in this part of the islsmd nearly 
north and south. Marble suggostca the prudence of taking time 
the forelock, and of getting the main-topsail on the ship, to force her 
off the bna, the coast in the neighbourhood of Dublin lying under 
our lee-bow. We had taken the precaution to close-rcef everything 
before it was furled, and I went aloft myself to lower this sa^. If 1 
had formed a very respectful opinion of the power of the gale, nddb 
on deck, that opinion was materially heightened when I came to fed 
its gusts on the main-iopsail-yard. It was not an easy matter to 
hold on at all; and to work, required great readiness and strength. 
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NewilielftW, I g6t the sail loose, and then I went down and aifol 
Marble and the cook to drag home the sheets. Home, th^ oolild 
not te dragged by us, notwithstanding we got up a luff ; but we mad© 
the sad stand reasonably well 

Ihe idiip immedicdely felt the effect d even this rag of eantaas. 
She drove ahead at a prodigious rate, running, 1 make no questio% 
some deven or twelve knots, under the united power collected by her 
hamper and this one fingment of a sail. Her drift was unavoidably 
great, and 1 thought the ciirnent sucked her in towards the land ; but, 
on the whole, she kept at about the same distance ffom the shore, 
foaming along it, mumi as we had seen the frigate do the dav before. 
At the rate we were going, twelve or fifteen hours would carry 
us down to the passage between Holyhead and Ireland, when w© 
should ^ more sea^room, on account of the land’s trending <^gain to 
the weslhvard. 

IiOng, long hours did Marble and 1 watch the progress of our ship 
that day and the succeeding night, each of us taking our tricks at tha 
wheel, and doing seaman's duty, as well as that of mate and rnastmr. 
All this time, the vessel was dashing furiously out towards the 
Atlantic, which she reached ere the morning of the succeeding day. 
Just before the light returned, we were whirled past a large ship that 
was l:[ing-to. under a single stonfi-staysail, and which I recognised a« 
the mgate that had taken a look at us at our anchorage. The cutter 
was close at hand, and the fearful manner in which these two strong- 
handed yessels pitched and lurched, gave me some idea of what must 
be our situation, should we be compelled to luff to the wind. I sup- 
posed they had done so, in order to kcmi as long as possible on their 
cruisiM-ground, near the chops of the Irish Channel. 

A wila scene lay around us, at the return of light. The Atlantic 
resembled a chaos of waters, the portions of the rolling sheet that 
were not white with foam, looking green and angry. The clouds hid 
the sun, and the gale seemed to be fast coming to its height. At ten, 
we drove past an American, with nothing standing but his foremast. 
Like us, fie was roimiug off. though we went three feet to his two. 
Half an hour later, we had the awful sight before our eyes of witness- 
ing the sudden disappeai-ance of an English brig. She was lying-to, 
diSeotly on our coui-se, and I was looking at her from the windlass, 
trying to form some opinion as to the expediency of our luffing-to, in 
oromr to hold our own. Of a sudden, this brig gave a plunge, and 
she w^t down like a porpoise diving. What caused this disaster 
I never knew ; but in five minutes we passed as near as possible over 
the spot, and not a trace of her was to be seen. I could not discover 
so much as a handspike fioatiug, though I looked with intense anxiety, 
in the hope of picking up some fcllow-oreature clinging to a spar: 
As for stopping to examine, one who did not understand the language 
might as well hope to read the German character on a milestone, 
while flying past it in a railroad car. 

At noon, precisely, away went our fore-topsail out of the gaskete. 
One fastening snapped after another, until the whole sail Was adrilfc* 
The tugs that this large sheet of cauvass gave upon the Ite it 
shook in the wind, threatened to jerk the lorepmst out m the .€iip. 
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They lasted abottt three minutes, when, after a re|)Ort almost as loud 
as that of a small piece of ordnance, the sail spbt in ribands. Ten 
minutes later, our main-topsail went. This sail left us as it mkht be 
bodily, and I actually thought that a ^n of distress was fired near 
us, by some vessel that was unseen. The bolt-rope was left set j the 
sheets, earings, and reef-points all holding on. tlie dotli tearing at a 
single rent, around the four sides of the sail. The scene that followed 
I scarcely know how to describe. The torn part of the main-topsail 
flew forward, and caught in the after-part of the fore-top, where it 
stood spread, as one might say, held by the top, cat-barpins, rigging, 
and other obstacles. This was the feather to break the camel’sl)aCK. 
Bolt after bolt of the fore-rigging drew or broke, each parting with a 
loud report and away went eveirthing belonging to the foremast over 
the bows, from the deck up. The main-topmast was dragged down 
by this fearful pull, and that brought the mizcn-top-gallantmast after 
it. The pitching of so much hamper under the bows of the ship, 
while her after-masts stood, threw the stem roimd, in spite of the 
luEmncr in which Marble steered; and the ship broached-to. In 
doing this, the sea made a fair breach oyer her. sweeping the deck of 
even the launch and cfimboosc, and carrying all the lee-bulwarkSj in the 
waist, with them. Neb was in the launch at the time, hunting for 
some article kept there ; and the last I saw of the poor fellow, he was 
standing erect in the bows of the boat, as tbc latter drove over the 
vesseTs side, on the summit of a wave, like a bubble floating in a 
Ihrious current. Diogenes, it seems, bad tliat moment gone to his 
camboose, to look after the plain dinner he was trying to boil, when 
probably seizing the iron as the most solid object near him, he was 
carried overboard with it, and never reappeared. Marble wiis in a 
tolerably safe part of the vessel, at the wlieel, and he kept liis feet, 
though the water rose above his waist ; as high, indeed, as his arms. 
As for myself, I was saved only by the main-iigging, into which I Was 
driven, and where I lodged. 

I could not but admn*e the coolness and conduct of Marble even at 
that terrific moment ! In tlie first place, he put the helm hard down, 
and lashed the wheel, the wisest thing tliat could be done by men in 
our situation. This he did by nicmis of that nautical instinct, which 
enables a seaman to act, in the direst emergencies, almost without 
reflection, or as one closes bis eyes to avoid danger to the pupils. 
Then he gave one glance at the state of things m-board, running 
forward with the end of a rope to throw to Diogenes, should tlie cook 
rise near the ship. By the time he was satisfied the hope of doing 
anything in that way was vain, I was on deck, and we two stood 
facing each other, in the midst of the scene of desolation and ruin 
that was around us. Marble caught my hand with a look that spoke 
as plainly as words. It told me the joy he felt at seeing I was spate^ 
his determination to stick by me to the lost ; yet, how low were his 
hopes of ultimate preseiTation! It was such a look as any man 
would be glad to receive from a comrade in the heat of battle ; never* 
theleas, it was not a look that promh^d victoiy. 

The situation of the ship would now have been much better than it 
had been, in many respects, were it not for the wreck. All the masts 
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forward had gone over the lee bo^v, and would have Iain in a snffl# 
dently favourable situation for a strong crew to get rid of them; but 
in OUT case we were compelled to let things take their course. It is 
true we could cut away, and this we began to do pretty freely ; but 
the lower end of the foremast lay on the forecastle, where it was 
grinding everything near it to pieces, ^dth the heaving and setting. of 
the waves. All the bulwarks in that part of the ship threatened 'soon 
to be beaten down, and I felt afraid the cat*head would be tom 
violently out of the ship, leaving a bad leak. Leaks enough there 
were as it was. Tlic launch, camboose, water-casks, and spare spars, 
in driving overboard, having forced out timber-heads and other sup- 
ports, in a way to split the plank -sheer, which let in the water fast 
every time the lee gunwale went under. I gave up my sug^s and 
coffees from the first, bringing my hopes down as low as the saving of 
the ship, the instant I. saw the state of the upper works. 

Marble and I had not been educated in a school that is apt to 
despair. As for my mate, had he found himself on a piank in the 
imddle of the Atlantic, 1 do believe he would have set about riggiii 
a jury-mast, by splitting off a piece of the hull of his craft, and spread- 
ing his shirt by way of sail. I never knew a more in-and-in-bred 
seaman, who, when one resource failed, invariably set about the next 
best visible expedient. We were at a loss, however, whether to make 
an effort to get rid of the foremast or not. With the exception of the 
damages it did on the forecastle, it was of use to us, keeping the 
sliip’s bow up to the wind, and making belter weather for us on deck. 
The after-masts standing, while those forward were gone, had the 
effect to press the stern of the vessel to leeward, while this support 
in Ihe vrater prevented her bows from falling off, and we rode much 
nctirer to the wind than is usual with a ship that is lying to. It is 
true the outer end of the fallen spars began to drive to leeward ; and, 
acting as a lon^^ lever, they were gradually working the broken end of 
tiie foremast alliwart the forecastle^ ripping and tearing away every- 
thing on the gun wale, and threatemng the foot of the mainstay. This 
made it desirable to be rid of the wTcck, while, on the other hand, 
there was the danger uf the shin’s bottom beating against the end of 
the mast, did the latter pet overboard. Under all these circumatances, 
however, we determined to cut as much of the gear as possible, and 
let the fallen spars work themselves clear of us if they could. 

Our job was by no means easy. It was difficult to stand, even on 
the deck of the Dawn, in a time like that : and this difficulty was 
greatly increased forward, by having so little to hold on bv. But 
work we did, and in a way that cleared most of the rigging from the 
ship in the course of the next half-hour. We were encouraged by 
the appearances of the weather too, the havn^ broken, ana 
promising to abate. The ship grew a little easier, I thought, and 
we moved about with more confidence of not being washed away by 
the seas that came on board us. After a time we took some refresh* 
ments, eating the remains of a former meal, and cheered our hearts a 
little with a glass or two of good sheny. Temperance may be very 
u.'^eful, but so is a glass of good wine when properly used. Then wo 
went at it again, working with a will and with spirit. The wreck aft 
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wanted very little to oarrylit over tlie side ; and gofeg aioft with «& 
axe, I watched my opportunity, cut one or two of the shtoudsend 


axe, 1 watcned my opportunity, cut one or two of the shtoudsend 
stays, just as the ship lurched heavily to leeward, and got rid of the 
whole in the sea, handsomely, without further ipjuiy to the ship. 
This was a good deliverance, tlie manner in which the spam hm 
tlireshed about having menaced our lives before. We now attacked 
the wreck forward for the last time, feeling eertain we slionM get it 


impossible to get at them in-board, the fore channels being half the 
time under water, and the bulwarks in their wake being all gone. It 
was, in fact, impossible to stand there to work long enough to clear, 
or cut, all the lanyards. Marble was an adventurous fellow aloft on 
and seeing good footing about the top, without sa; " 



from the wot^, however, by the drift made by the spars, whib he 
was achieving his object, I trembled as 1 saw this stout seaman, the 
water dripping from his clothes, thus elevated in the air, with the 
angry hOlows rolling breath him, like lions leaping upward to catch 
the adventaxer in their grasp. Marble’s hand was actuedly extended 
to reach Ihe brace, when its block gave way with the strain. The 
eye of the strap slipping from the yard, down went the spar into the 
water. Next the trough of the sea md everything bm mj sight, 
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and I was Mt m tlie laost pakM doubt of iko result, when I per-* 
oeived tke mate lashiu^ himsdf to tbe top as the portion of tkeirredk 
that ^ted the most buoyantly. He had managed to get in agaaou 
and coolly went to work to secure himself in the best berth he otmld 
dnd« the instant he regained the main mass of the wre^. As he 
rose on the crest of a sea, the poor fellow made a gesture of adieu to 
ne-^he leave-taking of the mamer ! 

In this manner did it please Divine Providence to separate us four, 
who had already gone through so much in company ! With what 
moody melancholy did I watch the wreck, as it slowly drifted from 
the ship. I no longer thought of making farther efforts to save 
Dawn, and I can truly say that scarce a thought in connection with 
my own life crossed my mind. There I stood for quite an hour, 
leanmff against the foot of the mizenmast, with fdoed anus and 
riveted eyes, regardless of the pitches, and lurches, and rolling of the 
ship, with wl my faculties and thoughts fastened on the form of 
Marble, expecting each time that the top rose to view to find it 
empty. He was too securely lashed, howeven to stnke adrift, though 
he was nearly half the time under water. It was impossible to do 
anything to save him. No boat was left ; had there been one, it could 
not have lived, nor could I have manned it alone. Spars he had 
already; hat what must become of him without food or water? 1 
threw two breakers of the last into the sea, and a box of bread, in a 
sort of idle hope they might drift down near the wreck, and hdp to 
prolong the sufferers life. They were all tossed about in the oal- 
oron of the ocean, and disappeared to leeward, 1 knew not whither. 
When Marble was no longer visible from dedE, 1 went into the mi^ 
top and watched the mass of spars and rigging, so long as any portum 
of it could be seen. Then 1 set it by compass in oraer to know ita 
bearii^; and an hour before the sun went down, or as soon as the 
diminished power of the wind would permit, 1 showed an ensign aloft 
as a signal &at I bore my mate in nund. 

^ He knows 1 will not desert him as long' as there is hope-HBO kmg 
aaXhavelifeP^ I muttered to myself; and this thought was a relia 
to my mind, in that bitter moment. 

Bitter moment, truly ! Ttm has scarcely lessened the keenness of 
the sensations 1 enduied, as mmnory traces the feelings and incidents 
of that day. Prom the hour when 1 sailed from home, Lucy’s image 
was seldom absent from my imagination ten minutes at a time ; I 
thought of her, sleeping and waking, in all mv troubles : the interest 
of the sea-fight I had seen could not prevent this recurrence of my 
ideas to their polar starjbeir powerful magnet : but I do not remem- 
ber to have thoimht of Lucy even once after Marble was thus carried 
away from my side. Neb, too, with his patient servitude, his virtues 
his faults, his dauntless coura^, his unbounded devotion to mysell 
had taken a stronghold on mylieart and his loss had greatly troubled 
me since the time it occurred. But I remember to have thought much 
of Lucy, even after Neb was swept away, though her image became 
temporaiily lost to my mind during the first few hours I was thus 
sepmted from Marble, 

By the time the sun set, the wind had so far abated, and the sea 
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had gone down so much, as to remove all further apprehensions from 
the gale. The ship lay-to easily, and I had no occasion to give 
myself any trouble on her account. Had there been light, I ahouM 
now have put the helm up, and run to leeward, in the hope <rf finding 
the spars, and at least of keeping near Marble ; but, fearful of passing 
him m the darkness, I deferred that duty until the morning. All I 
could do was to watch the weather, in order to make this effort before 
the wind should shift. 

What a ni^ht I passed ! As soon as it was dark, I soimded the 
pumps, and found six feet water in the hold. It was idle for one man 
to attempt cleuriiig a vessel of the Bawu^s size ; and I gave myself 
no fuiilier tbouglit in the matter. So much injury had been done the 
upper works of tlie ship, that I had a sort of conviction she must go 
down, unless fallen in with by some of her craft, 1 cannot say 
apprehension for my own fate troubled me any, or that I thought of 
the ruin to my fortunes that was involved in the loss of the ship. My 
mind reverted constantly to my companions ; could I have recovered 
them, I should have been happy for a time at least. 

I slept two or three hours, towards morning, overcome with fatigue. 
W^hen I awoke, it was in consequence of receiving the sun’s ra}'s in 
my face. Springing to my feet^ 1 cast a confused and hurried glance 
around me. The w^ind w'as still at north-cast, but it barely blew a 
good whole-sail breeze. The sea liad gone down, to the rej^ar roll 
of the ocean; and a finer day never shone upon the Atlantic. 1 
hurried eagerly on deck, and gazed on the ocean to leeward, with 
iemging eyes, to ascertain if anything could be seen of the wreck of 
our spars, rJothing was visible. From the maintop I could com- 
mand a pretty wide horizon ; but the ocean lay a bright, glittering 
blank, the crests of its own waves excepted. 1 lelt certain the Dawn 
was so Weatherly, that the spars were to leeward ; but the ship must 
have forged miles ahead during the last twelve hours ; and there was 
almost the equal certainty of her being a long distance to the south- 
ward of the floating hamper, her bean having lain in that direction 
since the time she broachm-to. To get her on before the wind, then, 
was my first concern, after which i could endeavour to force her to 
the northward, nmnii^ the chance of falling in with the spars. CouM 
I find my mate, we might stilf die together, which would nave been a 
melancholy consolation just then. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

“ Father of bU I In every age. 

In every clime, adored ; 

By saint, by sasrage, or by sage*- 
Jehovah ! Jove J or Lord I** 

POFB. 

Feeling the necessity of possessing all my strength, I aie a break* 
fwrt before I commenced work. It was with a heavy iicdrt, and bnt 
little appetite, that I took this solitary meal ; but I felt that its ejects 
were good. When finished, I knelt on the deck, and prajxd to God 
fervently, asking his divine assistance in my extremity. Why should 
an old man, whoso race is nearly run, hesitate to own that, in the 
pride of liis youth and strength, he was made to feel how insufiicient 
we all are for our wants ? Yes. I prayed, and I hope in a fitting 
spirit, for 1 felt that this spiritual sustenance did me even more good 
than the material of which 1 had just before partaken. When 1 rose 
from my knees, it was with a sense of hope that I endeavoured to 
suppress a little, as both unreasonable and dangerous. Perhaps tho 
spirit of my sainted sister was permitted to look down on me, in that 
awful strait, and to offer up its own pure petitions in behalf of a brother 
she had so warmly loved. 1 began to feel myself less alone ; and the 
work advanced the boiler from this mysterious sort of consciousness 
of the presence of the souls of those who had felt an interest in me 
wliile in the body. 

My first tneasure was lo lead the iib^stay, u hicii had parted nw 
the head of its own mast, to tho head of the niaiimiast. This 1 did 
by bending on a piece of another rope. 1 then got up the halyards, 
and loosened and set the jib— a job that consumed quite two hours* 
Of course this sail did not set very well ; but it w*as the only mode I 
had of getting' forward cmivass on'the ship at all. As soon as the jib 
was set in ibis imperfect manner, 1 put the helm up, and got the ship 
before tlie wind. 1 then hauled out the spanker, and gave it sheet. 
By these means, aided by the action of the breeze on the hull and 
spars, 1 succeedexi in getting something like throe knots’ way on the 
ship, keeping off a little nortlierly, in which direction 1 felt sensible it 
was necessary to proceed in quest of the spars. I estimated the drift 
of the wreck at a knot an hour, including the good and moderate 
weather ; and, allowing for that of the ship itself, I supposed it must 
be. by that time, some twelve miles to leeward of me. These twelve 
miles I managed to run by noon, when 1 hauled up sufficiently to bring 
the wind abeam, heading northwardly. As the sliip would now stesr 
herself, that is, as small as it was necessary for me to go, I collected 
some food, toot a glass, aud went up into the maintop to dine, and to 
examine the ocean. 

The anxious, anxious hours I passed in that top ! Not an object of 
any sort appeared on the surface of the wide ocean. It seemed as if 
the birds ana the fishes had abandoned me to my loneliness. I watcdied 
and examined the surrounding sea» until my hands were tired with 

f 
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holdmff tlie glass, and my eyes became weiiiy with their office. IW- 
tunately the breeze stood, though the sea went down fasti giving me 
every o]mortunity I could desire of effecting my object. The ship 
yawed about a good deal, it is true : but, ou the whole, she made a very 
tolerable course. I could see by the water that she had a motion of 
about two knots, for most of the time ; tho^h, as the day advanced, 
the wind began to fall, and her rate of going diminished quite one> 
half. 

, At length, qfter passing hours aloft, I went below, to look^ ate 
thincs there. On sounding the pumps, 1 found ten feet water in the 
hoio; though the upper works were now not at all submerged^ and 
l^e motion of the vessel was very easy. That the dawn was graduafly 
ainking under me. was a fact too evident to be denied ; and ali the 
cemeerns of this life began to narrow into a circle of some four-and- 
.twenty hours. That time the sliip would probably float—possibly a 
litfte longer, should the weather continue modemte. The wind was 
, decreasing still ; and, thinking I might have a tranquil night, I 
determined to pass that time m preparing for the last great change. 
I had no will to make— little to leave^ indeed, after my vessel was 
gone: for the debt due to John Wallingford would go far towards 
absorbing all my property. When liis forty thousana dollars were 


absorbing all my property. When liis forty thousana dollars were 
paid, under a forced sale, little indeed would be the residue. 

The state of things would have been somewhat different, under a 
fair sale, perliaps; but a forced sale would probably sweep away 
cveiytliii^. It is true my creditor was my heir; for, a legacy to 
imey ancT a few bequests to my slaves excepted, I had fairly bc- 
\|ucathed all I owned to my cousiu. As for the biaclcs tbemsMves, 
under the new policy of New York, they would soon he free ; and I 
bad uo other inteiest in their fate than that of habit and affection. 

But why speak of propeity, in the situation in which I was placed ? 
Had I owned the whole of Ulster county, my wishes, or any new 
will I might make, must die with me. The ocean would soon engulf 
the whole. Had I no desire to make an effort to save myself, or at 
least to prolong my existence, by means of a raft P— of boat, there 
was none in the ship. The En^ish had the yawl, and the launch 
bad been driven away. The spare spars were swept overbouErd, as 
well las all, the water*casks that had been lashed on deck. 1 m^t 
have done sometbing with the hatches, and mizen-tqc«nast, possibly, 
could I have gotten the last into the water; but the expedient was 
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ftinaoes, it appeared to me that it would be more and resigned 
to meet my &te at oneo, than to attempt any such feeble ppojem to 
OTolang existence for a few hours. 1 came to the resoimon, ibme- 
10 ^ to go down in my ship. 

What was there to make life particularly dear to me ? My home, 
my much*<belovcd CSawbrnany, must go, at all events ; and I will own 
that a feeling of bittmr dis^st crossed my minA os I tbou^t cf 
these thin^, and that I began to fancy John Wallingford might 
bate urgeC ine to borrow bis money expressly to obtain m dmnee uf 
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W estate that vaa so much prized by avery Waflbffbisd; I 
Eopparessed this feeling, however ; and in a cl^ voice I ^ed . 
Qousm’s pi^on, the same as if he had been within hearing. Of Lndy, 

I h^ no longer any hope;— Grace was already in heaven; and 
world contained few that oiured for me. After Mr. Hardinm Imidy 
always exoepted, I now loved Marble and Neb the most : and tiiCM 
W0»e probably both dead, or doomed, like myself. We most all 
yield up onr lives once ; ana, though my hour came rather early, it 
should be met as a man meets everything, even to death itself. 

Some time before the sun set, 1 went aloft to tcdce a last look at ' 
the ocean. I do not think ajiy desire to prolong my existence eandec 
me up the mast, but there was a lingering wish to look after my nmte, 
Tte ocean beamed gloriously that eventide, and I fancied that it was 
faintly reflecting the gracious countenance of its divine Creator, in a 
smile of beneficent love. I felt my heart soften, as I gazed arom^ 
me, and ! fancied heavenly music was singmg Jhe praises of God, 
on the face of the great deep. Then I knelt in the top, and prayed. - * 

Basing, 1 looked at the ocean, as 1 supposed for the last ihnie. 
Not a saSl was anywhere to be seen. I cannot say that I felt 
appointed;— I did not expect relief from that <iuari;er. My Object 
was, to find my mate, that we might die together. Slowly I raised 
the glass, and the horizon was swept with deliberation. Nothing 
appeared. I had shut the glass, and was about to sling it, when my 
efe caught the appearance of something floatmg on the surface of 
fte ocean, within a mile of the shim well to leeward, i.^nd ahead. I 
had overlooked it, in consequence or ranging above it with the^^ass. 
in the desire to sweep the horizon. 1 could not be mistaken ; it wiu 
the wreck. In a moment the glass was levelled, and I assured myielf 
of the feet. The top was plainly visible, floating quite high above 
the surface, and portions of the yards and masts were occamona% 
seen, as the undulations of the ocean left them bare. 1 saw an object, 
Ipng motionless across the top-rim, which I supposed to be Marble. 
He was either dead or asleep. 

What a revulsion of feeling came over me at this sight ! A minute 
before, and 1 was comx>letely isolated ; cut off from the rest of my 

r ies, and resigned to a fate that seemed to command my qdttmg 
state of being, without further communion with maaiddsia. ^Every- 
thing was bhangim. Here was the companion of so many former 
dangers, the man who had taught me my profession, one that I can 
*tmly I loved, quite near mo, and possibly dying for the want of 
md which 1 might render ! 1 was on deok in the twioklinff of 
'* 1 ^ eye ; the sheets were eased of, and the helm put up. Obedient 
to my wi«he& the ship fell off, and I soon got a glimpse from the 
spot where I stood^jii the wheel, of the wreck a little clear of 
wsather cat-head. By this time, the wind was so light, and the sl^ 
had got to be so deep in tbe water, that tiie motion of the last w^ 
very idow. Even with the helm up, it scarce equalled half a knot^ S 
biMm to fear I should not be able to reach my goal, filter sAl . 

There were, now, intervals of dead calm; toen the sir vMM 
return in lit^e puns, urging the great mass heavily onward X 
whii^ied, I prayed, I cslkd aloud for wind; in. abort, i 

r 9 
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&he expedients kno^m, from that of the most nikar nautical snpiw* 
stition, np to profound petitions to the Pather of Mercies. I w* 
Bume all this brought no change, though the passage of time did. 
About h^ an hour before the sun dipped info the ocean, the sliip 
was mthin a hundred yards of the wreck. This 1 could nsoertain 
by stolen glances, for the direction I was now compelled to steer 
riaced the forward p^irt of the ship between mo and my object; and 
1 did not dare quit the wheel to go forward, lest I should miss it 
altogether.^ I had prepared a grapnel, by placing a small kedge in 
the lee- waist with a hawser bent, and, co\ild 1 come within a few 
feet of the floating hamper, I felt coniideut of being able to book 
into somethiug. It appeared to me, now, as if the ship absolutely 
refused to move. Go ahead she did, notwithstanding, though it was 
only her own length in live or six minutes. My hasty glances told 
me that tw^o more of those lengths would effect ray purpose. I 
scarce breathed, lest the vessel should not be steered wuth sufficient 
accuracy. It was strange to me that Marble did not hail, and, fancy* 
ing him asleep, I shouted with all my energy, in order to arouse him, 
“ What a jojTul sound that will be m his cars,’' I thought to myself, 
though to me, my own voice seemed unearthly and alarming. No 
answer came. Then I felt a slight shock, as if the cut-water had hit 
something, and a low scraping sound against the copper announced 
that the ship had hit the wreck. Quitting the wliecl, 1 sprang into 
the waist, raising the kedge in my mms. Then came the upper spars 
wheeling strongly round, under the pressure of the vessePs bottom 
against the extremity of the lower mfisl. 1 saw notliing but the; 
great maze of lianiper and wreck, niid could sctuccly breathe in the 
anxiety not to miss my aim. There 'evas much reason to fear the 
whole mass w'ould float off, leaving me tio cluuice of throwing the 
kedge. for the smaller masts no longer incline.d in, and 1 coula see 
that the ship and wreck were slowly separating. A low thump on 
the bottom, directly beneath me, drew my l}cad over the side, and I 
found the fore-yard, as it might be, a cock-bill, with one end actually 
scraping along tlie ship’s bottom. It was the only chance T had, or 
was likmy to have, ana 1 threw the kedge athwart it. Luckily^ the 
hawser as it tautened, brought a fluke directly under the yard, within 
the Flemish horse, the bracc-block. and all the other ropes that are 
fitted to a lower yard-arm. Bo siow^ was the motion of the sliip, that 
my grapnel held, and the entire body of the wreck began to yield to 
the pressure. I now jumped to tlic jib-halyards and down-haul, 
getting that sail reduced ; then I half-brailed the spanker ; this was 
none lest my hold on the yard should give way. 

1 can say, that up to this instant, I had not even looked for 
Marble. So intense had been my apprehensions of missing the 
wreck, that I thought of nothing else, could see nothing else. 
Satisfied, however, that my fast would hold, I ran forward to look 
down on the top, that the strain of the hawser had brought directly 
imder the very bow, over which it had fallen. It was empt y ! The 
object I had mistaken for Marble, dead or asleep, was a part of the 
bunt of the maintop-sail, tliat had been hauled down over the top- 
rim, and secured ihere» either to form a sort of shelter against tho 
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breaking seas, or a bed. Whatever may have been the intentiozi of 
this nest, it ui:> longer had an occupant. Marble had probably be^ 
washed away, in one of his adventurous efforts to nuJce himsett moi^ 
secure or more comfortable. 

The disappointment that mne over me, as I ascertained this feet; 
was .scarcely less painful than the anguish I had felt when I fhst saw 
my mate carried off into the ocean. There would have been a melan- 
choly satisfaction in finding his body, that we might have gone to the 
bottom together, at least, and thus have slept in a common grave, in 
the depths of that ocean over which we had sailed so many thousands 
of leaoncs in company. I went and threw myself on tlie deck, regard- 
less Of my own fate, and wept in very bitterness of heart. 1 had 
arranged a mattress on the quarl^er-dccL and it was on that I now 
threw myself. Fatigue overcame me in the end, and I fell into a deep 
sleep. As my recollection left me, my last thought was that I should 
go down with the ship, as I lay there. So complete was the triumph 
of nature, that I did not even dream. I do not remember ever to 
have enjoyed more profound and refreshing slumbers | slumbers that 
continued untU returning light awoke me. To that night’s rest I am 
probably indebted, under God, for having the means of relating these 
adventures 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the night had been tranquil; 
otlierwia^ a seamen’s ears would have given liim the alarm. "When 
I arose, 1 found the ocean glittering hkc a mirror, with no other 
motion than that which has so often been likened to the slumbering 
respiration of some huge nniiiial. The wreck was thumping against 
the ship’s bottom, announcing its presence, before I left the mattress. 
Of wind there was literally not a breath. Once in a while, the ship 
would seem to come up to breathe, as a heavy ground-swell rolled 
along her sides, and the v'ash of the element told the cii'cumstance of 
such a visit ; else, all was as still as the ocean in its i^ancy. 1 knelt 
agmn, and prayed to tliat dread Being, with whom, it now appeared 
to me, I stood alone, in the centre of the universe. 

l)own to the moment when I arose from my knees, the thought 
of maldng an effort to save myself, or to try to prolong exist- 
ence a few hours, by means of the wreck, did not occur to me. 
But, when I came to Took about me, to note the tranquil condition of 
the ocean, and to heed the chances, small as they were, that offered, 
the love of life was renewed within me, and I seriously set about the 
measures necessary to such an end. 

The ffrst step was to sound the pumps anew. The water had not 
gained in the night <*s rapidly as it had gained throughout the pro 
ceding day ; but it had gained, there being three feet more of it than 
.when I last sounded— the infallible evidence of the existence of a leak 
that no means of mine could stop. It was, them hopeless to think of 
saving the ship. She had settled in the water, already, so as to bring 
the lower bolts of both fore and mam channels awash ; and I supposed 
she might float for four-and-twenty hours longer, unless an^ mjuiy 
tiiiat I nad discovered under the larboard cat-nead, and which baa 
been received from the wreck, should sooner get under water* It ap- 
peared to me that a butt had been started there: such a leak would 
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oortmoly hsidm ilio fate of the vessel by some is^nldiioefiie 
foijtly iato the aoooimt. 

BkviBg made this caloula^ as to the time I bad to do it iny I set 
aeriously about the job of making provisions mtb my rail Ijx one or 
two particulars, I could not much improve the latter ; for^ the yards 
uiidemeath the masts, it rendered the last as buoyant as was 
desirable in moderate weather. It struck me, howevcTi by 
fluting the topgallant and royal masts, with their yarda^ around 
the tom I might rig a sta4^, with the aid of the hatches, th& wo^ 
not only kee^ me entirely out of water, in mild weather, but whicb 
would contain all one man could consume, in the way of victuals 
and drink, for a month to come. To this object, then, 1 next gave ugr 
attention, 

I had 710 great difficulty in getting the spars I have mentioned, 
ioos^ and in hauling them alongside of the top. It was a job that 
required time, rather than stren^h : for my movements were greyly 
facilitated by the presence of tie top-mast rigging, wMch remainea 
in its place, almost as taut as when upright. The other rigging I 
cut, and having got out the ilds of the two masts, one at a time, I 
pu^ed the spars through their respective caps with a foot. Of 
course, I was obliged to get into the water to work ; but I had 
thrown aside most of my dotlies for the occasion, and the weather 
hemgwaxm, I felt greatly refreshed wilh mv hath. In two hours* 
rime, I had my top-gallant-mast and yard well secured to the top-rim 
and the caps, having sawed them in pieces for the purpose The 
•%tening8 were both spikes and lashings, the carpenter’s stores fur- 
nishi^ plenty of the former, as well as all sorts oi tools. 

Ibis part of the arrangement completed, I ate a hearty breakfast, 
when I began to secure the hatches, as a sort of floor, on my prinod- 
rive joists. ^ This was not difficult, the hatches being long, and the 
lii^ enabling me to lash them, as well as to spike them. Long 
before the sun had reached the meridian, I Lad a stout little pktfoim, 
that was quite eighteen inches above the water, and which was sur- 
rounded by a species of low ridge-ropes so placed as to keep articles 
frpn readily tumbling off it. The next measure was to^ cut all the 
tails from the yards and to cot loose all the rigging and iron that did 
not serve to keep the wreck together. The reader can easily^agine 
how much more ouoyancy I obtaiiicd by these expedients. The lore- 
tau alone weighed much more than I did myself, with all the stores I 
might have occasion to put on my platform. As for the fore-topsail, 
there was little of it left, the canvass having mostly blown from riie 
yard b^ore the mast went. 

My raft was completed by the rime I felt the want of dinner ; ainl 
a vei^ good raft it was. The platform was about ten feet sgmgeu 
and it now floated quite two feet clear of the water. This was not 
much for a sea ; but, after the late violent gale, 1 had some reason to 
expect a continuation of comparatively good weather. I should not 
have been a true seaman not to have oethought me of a mast and a 
sail. I saved the fore-royal mast, and the yard, with its canvass for 
such a purpose ; detennm^ to rig them when I had nothing else 
to do. I then ate my dinnerj which consisted of the remnants 
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cf ^ old ecdd meat aitd fowls I could find among tbe aibia 

This med taken, the duty that came next was to prfminotL iajf 
ra£t. It took but little time or labour. The oahiu stores were 
aoeessibie; and a bag of pilot-bread, another of that peouHmjy^ 
Aj^ctedcan invention^ ded crackers— some smoked bee^ a case m 
liquors^ and two brmers of water, formed my principal stock. To 
tms I added a pot'of butter, with some capital smoked hemugSg 
and some anchones. We well iu the cabin of the Bawu^ and 
thfffo was no diflcalty in mf^ing all ilie provision that six or eight 
men would have needed for a mmh. Perceiving that the raft, sow 
it was reliered &om the weight of tlie sails and ri^^, was not 
much afiected b7 the stores, 1 began to look about me m quest 
anything valuable 1 might wish to save. The preparations 1 had 
been miking created a sort of conddence in their success ; a cond*' 
deuce (hope might be the better word) that was as natural, per- 
h^s, as it w^as unreasonable. I examined the diferent objects th^ 
oneied, with a critical comparison of their value and future useful- 
ness, that would have been absurd, had it not afforded a melanohohr 
proof of the tenacity of our desires in matters of this nature, lx 
IS certainly a sad thing to abandon a ship, at sea, with all her 
^pliances. and with a knowledge of the gold that she cost. The 
Dawn, with her cargo, must have dtood me in eighty thousand dol- 
lars, or even more ; and here was I about to quit her, out on the 
ocean, with an almost moral certainty that not a cent of the money 
could be, or would be, recovered from tlie insurers. These last only 
took risks against the accidents of the ocean, fire included; and 
there was a legal obligation on the insured to see that the vessel) 
was properly found and manned. It was my own opinion that no 
accident would have occurred to the ship, in the late gale, had the foil 
crew been on board ; and that the slim vras not sumciently manned 
was, in a legal sense, my own fault. Iwas bound to let the Dng^h 
carry her into port, and to await judgment,— the law supposing 
that justice would have been done in the premises, ®io law 
might have been greatly mistaken in this respect; but potentates 
never acknowledge their blunders. If I was wronged in the deten- 
tion, the law presumed suitable damaucs. It is true, I might be 
mined by the delay, through the debts left behind me: but the law, 
with all its puriy, cared nothing for that. Could I nave shown a 
loss by means of a falling market, 1 might have obtained redress, 
provided the court chose to award it, and provided the party did not 
appeal ; or, if he did, that the subsequent decisions supported the 
first ; mid provided.— all the decrees being in my favour,— my Lord 
Harry Dermond could have paid a few thousands in damages a pro- 
blem to bs solved, in itself, 

I sdways carried to sea with me a handsome chest, that I had 
bou^t in one of earlier voyc^es, and which usually contained 

money, clothed^ and other valaabres. This chest I managed to ^ 
deck, by the aid of a purchase, and over the sh^'s side, on the rm 
It was much the most troublesome task 1 had und^aken. To ilna 
i added my writing-desk, a mattress, two or three couuterpanes, and 
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, otiHir ImM attioleiei, wHoh xt struck me miglit be,%f use— but, 
Irtish I ,c<mid oaat iiito the sea at any moment, should it become 
' necessary’*/ When all this was done, I conceived that my useful 
|H:nt)ara1xbns wm closed. 

' It was near night, and I felt sufficiently fatigued to lie down and 
sleeo* . The water had gained very slowly during the lost few hours, 
* but the ship was now swimming so fow, that 1 thought it unsafe to 
mmain in the vessel while asleep. K letermined, therefore, to take 
axf leavo of hef, and go on the raft Tv that purpose. It struck me, 
toi^ it might be unsafe to be too near the vessel when she went down, 
ana I had barely time to get the spars a short distance from the ship, 
before darkness would come. Still, I was unwilling to abandon the 
Dawn altogether, since the spars that stood on board her would 
aivr&js be a more available signal to any passing vessel than the low 
sail I could sol on the raft. f>hould she float diirinc the succeeding 
day, they would increase the chances of a rescue, ana they offered an 
advantage not to he lightly thrown away. 

To force the spars away from the ship was not an easy task of 
itself. There is an attraction in matter that is knovm to bring ves- 
sels nearer together in calms, and I had this principle of nature first 
to overcome*, then to neutralize it, without Tljtj adeemate means for 
doing either. Still I was very strong, and possessed au the resources 
of a seaman. The raft, too, now” its length was reduced, was much 
more manageable than it had been originally, and in rummaging 
about/ the twixt-dccks, I had found a set of oars belonging to the 
launch, which liad been stowed m the steerage, and wdiidh of course 
were preserved. Thc.se 1 had taken to the raft, to strengthen my 
staging, or deck, and two of them had been reserved for the very 
purpose to wdiich they were now applied. 

Cutting away t he kedge, then, and casting off the other ropes I had 
used with wbicli to breast-to the raft. 1 bepti to shove off, just as the 
sun was dipping, So long as I could pull by the ship, I did very well, 
for I adopted the expedient of hauling astern, in.stead of pushing 
broad off, under the notion lliui 1 mi^ht ^jet a better drift, if qiiite 
from under the lee of the vessel, than if lymg on her broadside. 1 say 
the lee,” though there wasn’t a breath ot air, nor scarcely any motion 
of the w’ater. 1 had a line fa.4 to a stem-davit, and placinjf myself 
with my feet braced against the chest, I soon overcame the pis iimtia 
of the spars, and, exerting all my force, when it was once in motion, 
I succeeded in giving the raft an impetus that can*ied it completely 
past the sliip. I confess I felt no personal apprelicnsjon from the 
suction, supposing the ship to sink while the raft was in absolute 
contact with it, but the agitation of the water might weaken its 
parts^ or it might wash most of my stoyes away. This last considera- 
tion induced me, now, to go to work with the oars, and tiy to do all 
1 could by that mode of propelling my dull craft. I worked hard 
)Ust one hour by my watch ; at the expiration of that time, the near- 
est end of the raft, or the lower part of the fore-mast, was about a 
hundred yards from the Dawn’s taffrail. This was a slow movement 
and did not fail to satisfy me, that, if I were to be saved at iJh it 
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would })e iiieaas' of some passing vessel, aiii3 ttof ' 
process. / 

Oyeroofme .by fatigue, 1 now lay down, and slept; 1 jtodk no 
cautions against the wmd*s rising in the night; firstly, becaw 
thought it impossible from the tranquil aspects of the heavens 
the ocean; and, secondly, because I felt no doubt that the^ vrash of ; 
the water and the sound of the winds would arouse me. should it 
occur differently. As on the previous night. 1 slept sweefij^, and ob- 
tained renewed strength for any future trialsi As on the preceding 
morning, too, I was awaked by the warm rays of the rising sun Ml- 
ing on my face. On first awaking, I did not know exactly where I 
was. A moment’s reflection, however, sufficed to recall the post to 
my mind, and I turned to examine my actual situation. 

I looked for the ship towards the end of the mast^ or in the diroc* 
tion where I had last seen her * but she was not visible. The raft 
had swung round in the night, I thought, and I bent my eyes slowly 
round the entire circle of the horizon, but no ship w^ to be seen. 
The Dawn had sunk in the night, and so quietly as to give no alarm ! 

I shuddered, for I could not but imagine what would have been my 
fate, had I been aroused from the sleep of the living, only to expe- 
rience the last agony as 1 j)assed away into the sleep of the dead. I 
cannot describe the st nsation that came over me, as I gazed around, 
and found myself on the broad ocean, floating on a litile deck that 
was only ten feet square, and which was raised less tlian two feet 
above the surface of the waters. It was now that Ifcit tlie true 
frailty of my position, and comprehended all its dangers. Before, it 
had been shaded by tlie ship, tis it might be, and I had found a spe- 
cies of protection in her presence. But the whole tmth now stood 
before me. Even a moderate breeze would raise a sea tliat could not 
fail to break over the staging, ami wliich must sweep everything 
away. The spars had a specific lightness, it is true, and they would 
never sink, or if they did sink, it would only be at the end of ages, 
when saturated with water, and covered with barnacles ; but, on the 
other hand, they possessed none of the buoyancy of a vessel, and 
could not rise above the rolling waters sufficiently to clear their 
breakers. 

These were not comfortable reflections ; they pressed on my mind 
even while engaged at my morning devotions. After performing, 
in the best manner I could, this never-ceasing du^ I ate a little, 
though I most admit it was with a small appetite. Then I made the 
best stowage I could of my effects, and rigged and stepped the mast, 
hoisting the sail as a signal to any vessel that might appear. I ex- 
pected wind ore long, nor was I disappointed* a moaeratc breeze 
springing up fi*om the north-west, about nine o^dook. This air was 
an ittnneiise relief to me, in more ways than one. It cooled my per- 
son, which was suffering from the intense heat of a summer’s sun 
beating directly on a boundless expansion of water, mid it varied a 
scene uiat otherwise possessed an oppressively weansome sameness. 
Unfortunately, this breeze met me m the bows ; for I had ste^^q 
my mast in me foremast, lasb*^ it against the bottom of the top, 
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wiiioh it wlQ be ro^mbered was now peiiHmdioidar^ a^ 
the mastdieads and dead^yes of the toiHni^ xiggiog, au it wbi^ 
r^ained as wbeji erect, thoogb now floating m the water« I in'* 
tended the fimitnred paxt of the foremast for toy out^water. ai]^ of 
course, had to ware ship before I could gather any way, &s awpe 
manceam occupied a quarter of an hour, my orai^ imk$t and 
sheets not working particularly well. At the «md of that tbnai how- 
ever, I got round, and laid my yard squaxe. 


CHAPTER xxra 

''TUccs was spesdi in their diunbness, lanraage in their Tery g-estnnSi they 
looked as they had heard of a world ranBomed, or one de&troyed : a notable pas* 
sion of wonder appeared in them } bat the witeat beholder, that knew no more 
but seeing, could not say if the importance were joy, or sorrow j—bnt In the 
extremity of the one, it must needs be.'*— If^ifnierV Taie* 

As soon as the raft got fairly before the wind, and the breese bad 
freshened, I had an opportunity of ascertaining what it would do. 
The royal was a large one, and it stood well. I had brought a log- 
line and the slow-glass with me, as well as my quadrant, slate, &c,, 
and began to think of keeping a reckoning. 1 had supposed the shin 
to be, when it fell calm, about two hundred miles from the land, and 
I knew her to be in latitude 4.8® 37'. The log-line told me the raft 
moved through the water, all that fcffenoon, at the rate of about half a 
Imot in the hour : and could 1 keep on for nfteen or sixteen days, in a 
straight course, I might yet hope to get ashore- I was not so wei^ 
however, as to expect any such mirade to he wrought in my favour, 
though, had I been in the trades, the thing might have occurred. 
By cutting adrift the two yards, or by getting them fore and aft, in a 
line with the water, my rate of saiUug might be doubled: and I 
began seriously to think of effecting this great change. Chit the 
yards adiift I did not like to do, their support in kecpii^ me put of 
the water being very important. By hauling on the lilt, I did gjet 
them in a more oblique position, and m a measure thus lessened their 
yesistanoe to the element. 1 thought that even this improvenmt 
made a difference of half a knot in my movement. Kev^heles& it 
was tedious work to be a whole hour in going less than a single mne, 
when two hundred^ remained to be travelled and the risks of the 
jceaa were thus constantly impending over one ! 

What a day was that I It blew pretty fresh at one time, and 1 
b^an to tremole for my stagii^, or deck, which got washed sevenui 
times, thoi^h the top-sail-yard made for it a sort of and helped 
to protect it. Towards the decline of the day. the wind went, down, 
and at sunset eveiytiiing^ was as tranquil as it had been the previous 
evening. X thought I might have beeu eight or nine from the 
(mot where the Dawn went down, without ppoiputing the influenee 
of ttie currents* which may have set me all that, dhteoe back agam* 
or BO mudh f iriber ahead, for anything I knew of the matter, At 
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suhmI X ti^k lun imxioBS sarvej of tLe liomoii» to if 
wfflpc in Bight j W miUng was visible. 

Another trmuil night gave me another tranquil night’s rest. I ott 
the last tranquil^ as it proved to be in one sense ; thongh I was sorely 
troubled , with warns. Had I bem suffering for nounshment, I oer* 
taanly should have dreamed of food; but, su^ not being the case, my 
thon^ts took the direction of home and fnenda. Mach of the ihne, 
I lay half-asleep and halfawidce; then my mind would revert to w 
sisw* to Lucy, to Mr, Hordinge, and to Clawbonny— which I fEmded 
already in the possession of John Wallingford^ who was triumphingin 
his ownership, and the success of his arts. Then I thought Lucy had 
purchased the place, and was living there with Andrew Drewett^ in a 
iiandsome new house, built in the modern taste. By modem tarn, I 
do not mean one of the Qrecian-temple school, as 1 do not think that 
even all the vagaries of a diseased imagination, that was ^eiing 
under the calamities of shipwreck, could induce me to imagine Lucy 
Hardinge silly enough to desire to live in such a structure. 

Towards morning, 1 fell into a doze, the fourth or fifth renewal of 
my slumbers ^at night; and I remember that 1 had that sort of curious 
sensation which apprizes us, itself, it was a dream. In the course of 
the events that passed through my mind, I fancied I overheard Marble 
and Neb conversing. Their voices were low, and solemn, as I thought ; 
and the words so distinct, that I still remember every syllable. 

“ No. Neb,” said Marble, or seemed to say, in a most son*owful tone, 
one I had never heard him use even in speakii^ of his hermitage, 

There is little hope for Miles, now. I f^t as if the poor boy was 
lost when I saw him swept away from me, by them bloody spars stming 
adrift, and set him down as one gone from that moment. You^ve lost 
an A No, 1 master. Mister Neb, I can tell you, and you may sarve a 
hundred before you fall in with his like ag’in.” 

" I nebber sarve anoder gentleurin Misser Marble.” returned ^ 
black: *^dat as sartain as gospel. I bom in ’e Wallingford family, 
and 1 lib an’ die in ’e same family, or I don’t want to lib an’ die at aD. 
My real name be Wallingford, dough folk do call me Clawbonny.” 

Ay, and a slim family it’s got to be ! ” rejoined the mate. The 
nicest, and the handsomest, and the most virtuous young woman in 
all York State, is gone out of it, first : I knew but little of her j but 
how often did poor Miles tell me all about her ; and how he loved Ims^ and 
how she loved him. and the like of all that, as is becoming; and some* 
thing in the way that 1 love little Kitty, my niece, you know, Neb, 
only athousand times more; and hearing so much of a personis all the 
same, or even better than to know them up and down, if a body wants 
to fed respect with all his heart. Secondly, as a person would say, 
now tiiere^s Miles lost too, for the ship is sartainly gone down, Nefe 
otherwise, she would have been seen noating hereabouts, aud we may 
log him as a man lost overboard.” 

, * P’rhaps not. Misser Marble,” said the negro. “ Masser Mile swpa 
like a fisk and he isn’t the g^tleum to give np as soon as 
come. pThaps he swinmoiuic about all dis tame.’’ 

” Miles couM, do all that man could do. Neb ; but he csn*t ^im two 
hundred miles^a South-sea man might do something hke tiiati I do 
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suppose, bat they’re onaccountably web-footed. No, no, Neb; ifea* 
wc shall have to give him up. Providence swept him away from 
like, and we’ve lost him. Ah’s me!— well, I loved that boy bettor, 
even, than a Yankee loves oucumhers.” 

This may be thought an odd compari9on.to cross a drowsy 
tion, but it was one Marble often made; 'idSftSif^ting the Tm^ 
morning, noon, and night, vnYi. vindicate its justice, tcih^ate stood 
exonerated from everything like exaggeration. • 

“Ebbn^ body lub Masser Mile,” said the warm-hearted Neb, or I 
thought he so said. "1 nebher see dat we can go home to good old 
Masser Hardinge, and tell liim how wc lose Masser Mile ! ” 

‘‘ It w'ill he a hard job, Neb ; but I greatly fear it must be done. 
However, we will now turn in and try to catch a nap, for the Wind 
will be rising one of these times, ana then we shall have need of 
keeping our eyes wide open.” 

After this I heard no more ; but every word of that which I have 
related, sounded as plainly in my cars as if the speakers were within 
fifty feet of me. 1 lay in the same state some time longer, endea- 
vouring, as 1 was curious myself, of catcliing, or fancying, more words 
from those I loved so well ; but no more came. Then 1 believe I fell 
into a deeper sleep, for I remember no more, for hours. 

At dawn I awoke, the care on my mind answering for a call. This 
time I did not wait for the suii to shine in my eyes, but, of the two, 
I rather preceded than awaited the return of the light. On standing 
erect, 1 found the sea as tranquil as it had been the previous night, 
and there was an entire calm. It was still so dusky that a hitle 
examination was necessary to be certain nothing was near. The hori- 
zon was scarcely clear, though, making my first look towards the east, 
objects were plainest in that quarter of the ocean. I then turned 
slowly round, examining the vast expanse of water as I did so, until 
my back was towards the approaching light, and I faced the west. I 
thought I saw a boat witiiin ten yards of me ! At first, I took it for 
illusion, and rubbed my eyes to make sure that I was awake. There 
it was, however, and another look satisfied me it was my own launch, 
or that in which poor Neb had been carried overboard. What waa 
more, it was floating in the proper manner, appeared buoyant^ and had 
two masts rigged. It is tiut, that it looked dusky, as objects ap- 
pear just at dawn, but it was suiTiciently distinct. ^ I could not be mis- 
taken; it mv OTO launch thus thrown witiiin my reach by the 
mercy of divine Providence ! 

This boat, then, had survived the gale, and the winds and currents 
had brought it and the raft together. \^%it had become of Neb ? He 
must have rigged the masts, for none were stepped, of course, when 
the boat was ui the chocks. Masts, and sails, and oars, were idways 
kept in the boat, it is true ; but the first could not be stepped without 
hands. A strange, wild feeling came over me, as a man might be sup- 
posed to yield to the ^earanec of supernatural agencies ; and, almost 
without intending it, I shouted “ Boat alioy t ” 

Yo hoy 1 ” answered Marble who hails P 
The form of the mate appeared rising in the boat ; at the next 
instant, Neb stood at his side. The conversation of the previous ni^t 
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baA bean reali tuid those whom I had mourned as lost stood within 
thirty feet of me, hale, hearty, and unharmed. The boat and raft had 
app^ohed each other in the darkness ; and, as I afterwards learned, 
the launch haying fanned along for several hours of the night, stopped 
for want of wind nearly where I now saw her, and where the dialo^e, 
part of which I overheard while Half asleep, had taken place. Had the 
launch continued on its course only ten yards further, it would have 
hit the fore4op-mast. T}la^ attraction of which I have already spoken, 
probably kept the boat and raft hear each other thr, aghout the night, 
and quite likely had been slowly draiving them iogether while wc 
slept. 

It would not be easy to say which party was the most astonished at 
this recognition. There was Marble, whom I had supposed washed 
off the raft, safe in the launch ; and here was T, whom the other two 
had thought to have gone down in the ship, safe on the raft ! We ap- 
peared to have changed places, without concert and without expecta- 
tion of ever again meeting. Tliongh ignorant of the means through 
which all this had been brought about, I very well know what we did, 
as soon as each man was certain that he saw the other standing before 
him in the flesh. We sat down and wept like three children. Then 
Neb, too impatient to wait for Marble's movements, threw Mmself 
into the sea, and swam to the raft. Mlien he got on the staging, the 
honest fellow kissed my hands, again and again, blubbering the whole 
time like a girl of three or four years of age. This scene was inter- 
rupted only by the expostulations aud procetjdings of the mate. 

“What’s this you’re doing, you bloody nigger!” cried Maible. 
“ Desarting your station, ana leaving me here, alone, to manage this 
heavy launch by mysell'. It might be the means of losing all bands of 
us ^ain, should a hurricane spring up suddenly, and wreck us over 
again.” 

The truth was, Marble began to be ashamed of the weakness he 
had betrayed, and was ready to set upon any tiling, in order to conceal 
it. Neb put an end to ibis sally, however, by plunging figain into the 
water, and swimming back to the boat, as readily as he had come W 
the raft. 

“Ay, here you are. Neb, nigger-like, and not knowing whether to 
stay or to go,” growled the mate, busy the whole time in shipping 
two oars. “ You put me in mind of a gi^eat singer I once heara in 
laverpool; a chap that would keep shaking and quavering at the end 
of a varse, in such a style that he sometimes did not know whether to 
let go or to hold on. It is oubecoining in men to forget themselves, 
Neb; if we have found him wo thought to be lost, it is no reason for 
desarting our stations, or losing our -wits— Miles, my dear boy,” 
springing on the raft, and sending Neb adrift again, all alone, by the 
backward impetus of the leap — “ Miles, my dear boy, God be praised 
for this ! ” squeezing both my hands as in a vice — “ I don’t know how 
it is ; hut ever since I’ve fallen in with my mother and little Kitty, 
I’ve got to be womanish. 1 suppose it’s what you call domestic 
affection.” 

Here, Marble gave m once more, blubbering just as hard as Neb 
himself had done. 
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liaving some reason to suppose there was a current setting the 
southward and eastwari-r-and we wore round. After standk# 
the northward for a sufficient length of time, we again fell in vdm 
the spars ; a proof that we were doing nothing iowaSrds working our 
way to windward. I determined, at once, to make fast to the«ft# and 
use them as a sort of floating anchor, so long'lis the foul wind lifted. 
We had some difficulty in eflecting this object ; but we finally suc- 
ceeded in getting near enough, under the lee of the top, to make ffist 
to one of its eye-bolts— using a bit of small hawser that was in the 
boat for that purpose. The boat was then dropped a sufficient dis- 
tance to leeward of the spars, where it rode head to sea like a duck. 
Tliis was a fortunate expedient ; as it came on to blow hard, and we 
had something very like a Hitlc of wind. 

As soon as the launch was thus moored, we found its advantage. 
It shipped no. more water, or very little, and we were not compelled 
to be on the look-out for squalls, which occurred every ten or fifteen 
minutes, with a violence that it would not do to trifle with. The 
weather thickened at these moments ; and there were intervals of half 
an hour at a time, when wc could not see a hundred yards from the 
boat, on account of the drizzling, misty rain that filled the atmosphere. 
There wc sat, conversing sometimes of the past, sometimes of the 
future, a bubble iu the midst of the mging waters of the Atlantic, 
filled with the confidence of seamen. With the stout boat we posi 
sessed, the food and water wc had, 1 do not tliink either now felt any 
great concern for his fate ; it being possible, in moderate weather, to 
run the launch far enough to reach an English port in about a week, 
favoured by even a tolerably fair wind, the object might be effected 
in even two or three days. 

"‘1 take it for granted, Miles,” Maihic rcrauiked, as w^e pursued 
our discourse, that your insurance will completely cover your whole 
loss ? You did not forget to include freight in the risks ?” 

“ So far from this, Moi^s, I bedieve. myself 1o be nearly or quite 
a ruined man. The loss of the ship is unquestionably owing to the 
act of the Speedy, united to our own, in setting those Englishmen 
adrift on the ocean. !No insurers will meet a policy that has thus 
been voided.*’ 

“ All ! the blackguards ! — This is worse than I had thought but 
you can always make a harhovir at Clawbonny ’r” 

I was on the point of explaining to Marble how I stood in relation 
to the paternal acrjss, when a sort of shadow was suddenly cast on 
the boat, and I fancied the rushing of Ihc water seemed to be increased 
at the same instant. We all three sat with our faces leeward, and 
all turned them to windward under a common impulse. A shout 
burst from Marble’s throat, and a sight nud my eyes that caused the 
blood to nish in a torrent through my heart. Literally within a 
hundred feet of us, was a large ship, ploughing the ocean with a 
furrow that rose to her hawse-holes, and piling before her, in her 
track, a mound of foam, as she came down upoU us, with topmast and 
lower studding-sails set- overshadowing the sea, like some huge cloud. 
There was scarcely time for more than a glance, ere the snip was 
nearly upon us. , As she rose on a swell, her black sides came up out 
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of lilie oeeim, glitteiri&g smd dri^ing^ and tbe Bne of Owning gunisi 
Mmed as if just lacquered. Ncd was in the how of the kuncK while 
I was in tJje stem. My arm was extend^ inToluntarfly/or instino- 
tirdy would be the better yi^ord. to avert the danger, when it seemed 
to me that the next send of the ship would crush us beneath the 
bright copper of her bottom. Without NeVs strength and presence 
of mind, we had been lost beyond a hope ; for swimming up to the 
spars against the sea that was on, would have been next to hopeless ; 
and even if there without food or water, our fate would have been 
sealed. But Neb seized the hawser by which we were ridmg, and 
hauled the launch ahead her length, or more, before the frigate’s 
larboard bower-anchor settled down iu a way tnar menaced crushing 
U8.^ As it was, I actually laid a hand on the muzzle of the third gun, 
while the ship went foaming by. At tlie next instant she was past : 
and wc were safe. Then all three of us shouted together. Until that 
moment, none in the frigate were aw^are of our vicinity. But the 
shout gave the alarm, and as the ship cleared us, her taffrail was 
covered with officers. Among them was one grey-headed man, 
whom 1 recognized by his dress for the captain. He made a ges- 
ture, turning an arm upward, and J knew an order was given imme- 
diately after, by the instantaneous manner iu which the taffrail was 
cleared. 

“ By George !” exclaimed Marble, had a generalizing time of it, 
for half a dozen seconds. Miles.” 

There was more risk,” I answered, ‘‘than time to i ollect on it. 
However, the ship is about to round to, and we shall be picked up at 
last. Let us thank God for this.” 

It was indeed a beautiful sight for a seaman, to note the manner 
in w^hich that old captain handled his vessel. Although we found 
the wind and sea ' too much for a boat that had to turn to 
windward, neither was of much moment to a stout frigate, that car- 
ried fifty guns, and which was running off, with the wind on her 
quarter. 

She was hardly past us, when I could .see preparations makmg to 
take in canvass. At the instant she ovorsbadowed us with her huge 
wings, this vessel had top-gallant-sails set, with two topmast and a 
lower studding-sail, besides carrying the lee-clew of her mainsail down, 
and the other customary cloth spread. Up went her mainsail, almost 
as soon as the captain made the signal wiili his arm ; then all three 
of the top-gallant-sails Were flying at the same moment. Presently, 
the yards were alive with men, and the loose canvass vrai rolled up, 
and the gaskets passed. While this was doing, down came all the stud- 
ding-saik together, much as a bird sliuts its wings. The booms 
disappeared immediately after. 

‘'Look at thak Miles !” cried the delighted Marble. "Although 
a bloody Englishman, that chap leaves nothing to be done oyer 
again. He puts ever^liing in its place, like an old woman stowing, 
away her needles and thread. I’ll warrant you the old blade k a 
keen one!” 

"The ship is well handled, certainly, and her people work like 
Eiajincw who are trying to save the lives of mariners*” 

Q 
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TVluld ibis was passiatf betwean m, the frigsbe was io >hm 

three topsails, spanker, jib, and lorensourse. BoM cweiier Tairdi^ 
XLQxt ; and .then they were covered with bltie-jaoket»4 like .^bees oliiUh'^ 
tering around a hive. We had acareely tune to iyote this, the men 
lay in, and the yards wei‘e up again* with the sails reefed. This was 
no soonm: done, than the frigate, which had luffed the instant the 
steering-sails were in, was trimmed close on a wind, and began 
to loss the water over her spritsail-yard, as she met the waves 
like one that paid them no heed. No sooner was the old seaman 
who directed all this assured of the strength of the wind he had to 
meet, than down went his mainsail again, and the tack was hauled 
aboard. 

The stranger was then under the smartest canvass a frigate can 
carry ; reefs in her topsails, with the courses set. Her sail could be 
shoiTencd in an instant, yet she was under a press of it ; more than 
an ordinwy vessel would presume to cany, perhaps, in so strong a 
breeze. 

Notwithstanding the great jeopardy from which we had just escaped, 
and the imminent hiizard so lately run, all tliree id* us watched the 
movements of the frigate with as much satisfaction as a connoisseur 
would examine a Hue painting. Even Neb let several nigger expres- 
sions of pleasure escape liim. 

By the time sail could be shortened and the ship hauled close on 
a wind, the frigate was nearer half than a quarter of a mile off. 
We had to wait, therefore^ until she could beat up to the place where 
we lay. Tliis sue soon did, making one stretch to the southward, 
until in a line with the boat, when she tacked, and came toward us, 
with her yards braced up, but having the wind nearly abeam. As she 
got within a cable ’s-lcngfh, both courses were hauled up, and left 
hanging in the brails. Then the noble craft came rolling 1^ us, in 
the trough, passing so near that we might be spoken. The old 
officer stood in the we^ithcr gangway, with a trumpet, and he 
hailed, when near enougli to be heard. Instead of asking miestions 
to satisfy his own curiosity, he merely communicated nis own 
intentions. 

heave to, when past you,” he cried out, “waring ship to do so. 
You can then drop down ;mder my stem, as close as possible, and 
we’ll throw you a rope.” 

I understood the plan, which was considerate, having a reg^ to 
the feebleness of our boat’s crew, and the weight of the boat itself. 
Accordingly, when she had room enough, the frigate wore, hauling 
up close on the other tack, and laying her main-yard square. As 
soon as the ship was stationary. Neb cast off the hawser, and Marble 
and he mannea two oars. We got the boat round without much risk, 
and, in less time than it takes to write it, were sending down towards 
the ship at a furious rate. I steered, and passed so near the frigate’s 
rudder, that J thought, for an instant, I had gone too close. A mpe 
was hove as we deared the lee-quarter of the frigate, and the peo^e 
on board hauled us olonpide. We caught the main-ropes, ana were 
soon on the quarter-deck. A respeotable-lookii^ elderly man, of a 
square, compact frame, and a fine ruddy English face, in a post- 
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en^tida’s mMlrm, received me, with in extended hend, and a 

** Yea weloome on boiard tbe Briton/* he said, “wamly ; "and 
1 tbaak: God that he haa put it in our power to relieve you. Your 
sh^ must have been lost quite recently as you do not seem to hatB 
suffered. When you. feel efjuil to it, i should like to hear the name 
of your vessel, and the particulars of her disaster. I suppose it was 
in the late blow, which was a whacker, and did lots of mischief along 
the coast. I see you are Americans, and that vour boat is New York 
built j but all men In distress are countrymen.*’ 

This was a hearty rec^tion, and one I had every reason to extol. 
So long as I stayed with Captain Rowley, as this officer was named 
I had no reason to complain of any change in liis deportment. Had 
I been his son, be conlcf not have treated me more kindlv, taking me 
into his own cabin, and giving me a seat at his own table. I gave 
him an outline of what had happened to us, uot^ deeming it necessary 
to relate the affair with the Speedy, however; simply mentioning the 
manner in which we had escaped from a French pnvateer, and leaving 
him to infer, should he see nt, that the rest ot our crew had been 
carried away on that occasion. My reserve on the subject of the 
other capture, the reader will at once see, was merely a necessary 
piece of prudent caution. 

Captain Rowley had no sooner 'heard my story, which I made as 
short as possible, knowing that Marble and Neb had been cautioned 
on the subject, than he again took my hand, and welcomed me to his 
ship. The mate was sent into the gun-room, anti recommended to 
the hospitality of the lieutenants; while Neb was placed in the care 
of the cabin servants. A short consultation was then held about the 
boat, which it was decided must be sent adrfft, after its effects were 
passed out of it ; the Briton having no use for such a launch, nor any 
place to stow it. 1 stood at the gangw^, and looked with a melan> 
oholy eye at this last remnant of the Dawn that I ever beheld : a 
largo eighty thousand dollars of my property vanishing from the 
earth, in the loss of that ship and her cargo. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Some shout at victory's loud acclaim. 

Some fall that victory to assure, 

But time divulf^ea that in name, 

Aioue, our triumphs arc secure.*! 

Btro. 

The Briton had come out of the Gove of Cork only a few days 
before, and was bound on service, with orders to run off to the west- 
ward, a few hundi'cd miles, and to cruise three months in a latitude 
that might cover the homeward-bound running sMps, from the 
American provinces, of which there were many in that early period of 
the war. This was not agreeable nows to us, who had hoped to be 
landed somewhere immediately, and who had thougltt, at first, on 
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seeing the ship carrying a p|^ of sail to the westward, that i^e 
might be going to HaJifmc. Hiere was no remedy, howler, and we 
were fain TO make the best of edromnstances. Captain Eowley pro- 
mised to put ns on board the first Teasel that offer^, and that was as 
mnch as we had a right to ask of him. 

More than two months passed without the Briton’s speaking, or 
even seeing a single sail ! To these vicissitudes is the seaman subject ; 
at one time he is in the midst of craft, at another the ocean seems 
deserted to himsdf alone. Gapt. Bowley ascribed this want of 
success to the fact that the war was inducius the running ships to 
collect in convoys, and that his orders carried him too far norro to 
permit his falling in with the Americans, bound to and from Inver- 
pool. Whatever may have been the reason, however, the result was 
the same to us. After the gale of the equinox, the Briton stood to the 
southward, as far as Madeira, sueha change of ground being included 
in her instructions and thence, after cruising three w^ks in the 
neighbourhood of that island, she shaped her course for Plymouth. 
In the whole, the frigate had, at that time, brought-to and boarded 
some thirty sail, all of whom were neutrals, and not one of whom was 
bound to a port that would do us any good. The ship’s water getting 
low, we were now compelled to go in, and, as has been said, we made 
sail to the northward. The aftc^oon of the very day the Briton left 
her second cruising ground, a strange ship was seen directly on 
our course, which was pronounced to be a frigate before the sun 
set. 

The Briton manoeuvred all night to cl 9 se with the stranger, aud 
with success, as he was only a league distant, and a very little to 
windward of her, when I went on deck early the next morning. 1 
found the ship clear for action, and a degree of animation perv^ng 
the vessel that I had never before witnessed. The people were piped 
to breakfast just as I approached the captain to salute him with a 
“ good morning.” 

“ (5h)od mcMTiing to you, Wallingford,” cried the old man, in a 
cheerful way ; “you are just in time to take a look at yonder French- 
man in bis glory. Two hours hence. I hope, he’ll not appear quite as 
much of a beau as he is at this moment. She’s a noble craft, is she 
not. and quite of our own force.” 

As for the last, sir,” I answered, “ there docs not seem much to 
boose — she is what you call a thhi^y>eight, and mounts fifty guns, I 
dare say. Is she certainly French ?” 

“ As certainly as this ship is English.. She can do nothing with 
our sknals, and her rig is a character for her. Whoever saw an 
Englishman with such royal-masts and yards P So, Master Walling- 
ford, you must consent to take your breakfast an hour earlier than 
common, or go without it altogether. Ah !— here is the steward to 
say it waits fcr us.” 

“I followed Gapt. itowley to the cabin, where I found he had sent 
for Marble, to share our meal. The kind-hearted old gentleman 
seemed desirous of adding this act of civility to the hujw&d others 
that he had alrea^ shown us. 1 had received much generous and liberal 
treatmemi &om Gapt. Kowley, but never befora nad he seemed so 
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mu^h disposed to act towards me as a father would act to a son as 
on that monung. 

I hope you have done justioe to Davis’s cookery, gentlem^*^ 
he said, after the assault on the eatables began to abate a lit^ in 
ardour, '^for this may be the last opportunity that will offer to enj(^ 
it. 1 am an Englishman, and have what I hope is a humble oenm- 
dence in the superiority of an English over a French ship ; but I very 
well know we never even a French ship without working for 
it; and yonder gentleman mhy not leave us any crockery for to- 
morrow. He evidently means to fight ns, and 1 think will do himself 
credit.” 

”1 believe you English always go into action against the French 
with a confidence of victory,” I remarked. 

" Why, we have brought our lads up to to that feeling, certainlj^ 
though 1 would not have you fancy I am quite of that way of 
thinking. I am too old, and have seen too much service, Walling- 
ford, not to know that every battle is liable to accidents and vicissi- 
tudes. There is some difference in service, 1 must suppose, though 
not half as much in men as is vulgarly imagined. The result is in 
the hands of God, and 1 do think we are fighting His battles in this 
fearful war *. therefore, I trust He will take care of us.” 

I was surprised tv find Capt. Rowley, who was usually cheerful 
and gay, talking in this manner ; but it aid not become me to pursue 
the subject. In a minute or two we rose from table, and 1 heard 
the order given to the steward to report to the first-lieutenant as soon 
as the table was cleared away, that; the cabin bulk-heads might be 
removed. Marble and 1 then passed below, into a canvass berth that 
iiad been made for him, where we could consult together without 
danger of interruption. Just as we reached the place, the drum 
beat to quarters : this carried nearly every one else on deck, and 
left us virtually alone. 

^'Well, Miles,” commenced Marble, “this v’y’ge will beat any 
other of our v’y’ges, and give it fifty. We have been twice captures 
once wrecked, have seen a fight, and are about to /eel another. What 
do YOU thii^ patriotism, and republican vartoo, require us to do in 
such a crisis ?'’ 

This was the first time 1 had ever heard my mate mention repub- 
licanism. liis habits being certainly as much opposed to liberty as those 
of Napoleon himself. A llhough the reader probably will not understand 
the drift of his question, it was not lost on me. 1 answered, there- 
fore, like one who fully comprehended him. 

"I am afraid, Moses,” said I, “there is very little republicanism in 
France just now, nor do I know that resemblance in governments 
makes nations friends. Unless the resemblance be complete, I rather 
tliiidc they are more disposed to quarrel about the differences, than to 
aflow the merits of the points of affinity. As between England and 
France, however, since we are at peace with both, we Americans have 
nothing to do with their quarrels,^* 

“ I thought that woula be your idee, Miles, and yet it would be 
awkward to bo in tbc midst of a fight, and take no part in it. I’d 
give a hundred dollars to be on board that Frenchman this minute ” 
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Arfs you SO mudi in love with defeat, as^o wish to hoJftqpped ? ” 
** I don’t know how it is, hut it goes ag’in the grsist to tslsis sides 
with a John Bull.” 

‘‘There is no necessity for taikiiig sides with either^ though we can 
remember how these people have saved our lives, how kiha they have 
been to u^ and that we have litecally lived three moi3ths on their 
bounty. Keb, I’m glad to see, makes fair woath^ of it, on the 
berihdfick ” ^ ^ 

“Ay, there’s more in that than you dream of, perhaps, Mr. dements, 
the Jlrst-Heutenant of this ship, is a sly one : and he thinks more a 
^od seaman than some priests do of piety. If I’m not peatly miskd, 
he intends that Neb shan’t quit this iliip till the peace, 

“ How ! They surely cannot pretend that the black is an EngUsh- 
man?” 

“ There arc all kinds of Englishmen, black and white, when seamen 
grow scai’ce, Hows’cver, there is no use in looking out for the worst 
—we shall know all about it when the ship gets in. How are we to 
behave, Miles, in this here battle ? It goes ag’in my feelin’s to help 
an Englishman ; and yet an old salt donH like to keep under hatches, 
while powder is bunnug on deck.” 

“ It would be wrong for cither of us to take any part in the action, 
since we have nothing to do with the quarrel. Still, we may appear 
on deck, unless ordered below ; and 1 dai’e say opportunities will ofer 
to bo of use, especially in assisling the hurt. I shall go on the 
quarter-deck, but I would advise you not to go higher Uian the guU' 
deck. As for Neb, I shall formally oJfer liis services in helping to 
carry the wounded down.” 

“ 1 understand you— wc slmll ail three sarve in the humane gang- 
well, when a man has no business w'ith any other, that may be better 
than none. Your standing idle in a fight must be trying work ! ” 
Marble and 1 conversed a little longer on this subject, when a gun 
fired from the upper-deck gave us notice that the pme was about to 
begin. Each hastened to his intended post without more words. 
When I reached the quarter-deck, everything denoted the eve of a 
combat. The ship was under short canvass, the men were at quai- 
ters, the guns were cast loose, and were levelled ; the lompions were 


impatient to bemn. silence; like that of a deserted church reigned 
throughout the ship. Had one been on board her intended adversary, 
at that same iustant, he would have been desdened by the okmour, 
and oonfused with the hurried and disorderly manner in which pre- 
parations that were long before completed on Board the British, were 
still in prt^ess on board the Erenchman. Eour years earlier, the 
same weit of preparation had given Nelson his great victory at the 
Nile, The Erenoh, in order to dear their outer batteries, had lum- 
bered those in-shore ; and when half their enemies unexpectedly 
passed inside, they found their ships were not prepared to fire ; ships 
that were virtually beaten, before they had discharged an eflective shot 
“ WaUingford,” said my old friend the captain, us soon as I 
4^pproached him, “ you have nothing to do here. It would not be 
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|iro|)er, te ym to take a part in this action, aad it would foMy to 
iHfcpose without an object " 

" I am quite wware of all this. Captain Kowley, but I have thought 
your Jdaduess to me was so great as to permit me to be a lo^er^om 
1 may be of some service to the wouudca, if to notliing else ; and I 
hop you thhak me too much of an officer to get in the way.^* 

1 am not certain, sir, I ought to permit anything of the sort/* 
returned the old man, gravely. ‘^This fighting is serious business, 
and no one should meddle wth it whose duty does not command it of 
him. See here, sk,” pointing tit the French frigate, which was about 
two cables^lenHba distant, with her top^gallant-sails clewed up and 
the com^ in the brails ; in ten minutes we shall be hard at it, and 
I leave it to yourself to say whether prudence does not require that 
you should go below.” 

I had expected this: and, instead of contesting the matter, I 
boweiL and walked off the quarter-deck, as if about to complj^ “ Out 
of sight, out of mind,” 1 thought it would be time enough to go 
bdow. when 1 had seen the bcginmim of the affair ! In the waist I 
passed the marines, drawn up in military array, with thek officer as 
attentive to dressing them in line as if the victory depended on its 
accuracy. On the lorecaatlc I found Neb, with his liaiids in his 
pockeirS. watcliing the luanceuvrcs of the French as the cat watches 
those of the mouse. The fellow’s cye'was alive with interest ; and I 
saw it was useless to think of sending him below. As for the officers, 
they had taken their cue from the captain, and only smiled good- 
naturedly as I passed them. The first-lieutenant, howevea*, was an 
exception He never had appeared well-disposed towards us. and, I 
make no doubt, had 1 not been so hospitably taken into the cabiu, we 
should all have got an earlier taste of his humour. 

There is too much good stuff in that fellow,” he drily remarked, 
in passing, pomting towards Neb at the same time, for him to be 
doing nothing, at a moment like this.” 

** We are neutrals, as respects Franco, Mr, Clements,” I answerei 
*‘and it would not be right for us to take part in your quarrels. I 
will not hesitate to say, how^wer, thai. I have received so much krud- 
neas on board the Briton, tliat 1 should feel miserable in not bei^ 
permitted to share your danger. Somctliing may turn up that wiu 
enable me to be of assistance— ay, and Neb, too.” 

The man gave me a kwm look, muttered something between his 
teeth, md walked aft, whither he was proceeding when we met. I 
looked in the direction in which he went, and could see he was speak- 
ing in a surly W'Uy to Captain llowley. The old gentleman cast a 
look forward, shook a finger at rac, then smiled in liis benevolent wny, 
and turned, as I thought, to look for one of the midshipmen who 
acted as his aids. At that moment, the Frenchman went in stays, 
delivering his whole broadside, from aft forward, as the gims bore. 
The shot told on the British spars smariJy. though only two kulted 
her. As a matter of course, this turned the thoughts of Captain 
Rowley to the main business in hand, and 1 was forgotten. As for 
Neb, he immediately made himself useful. A shot cut the main- 
spring-stay, just above his head ; and before 1 hod time to speaks the 
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fellow seized a stopper^ aad cangM one of ibe eads of iJbe staj, 
applied ibe stopper, and was bard at work in bringing tbe rim 
into its proper pface^ and in preparing it agaiii to bear a s€ain. ^e 
boatswain applauded bis activity, sending two or three l(mcastle-inen 
to help him. !From that moment. Neb was as busy as a bee aloft, 
now appearing through openings in tbe smoke, on this yard-arm, now 
on that, liis face on a broad grin, whenever business of more im* 
portanoe than common was to be done. The Briton m^ht have bad 
older and more experienced seamen at work in her riggm, that day, 
but not one that was more active, more ready when told what to do. 
or more athletic. The gaite de coeur with which this black exerted 
himself in the midst of that scene of strife, clamour, and bloodshed, 
has always mesented itself to my mind as truly wonderful. 

Captain Kowley did not alter his course, or fire a gun, in answer to 
the salute he received, thou^ the two ships were scarcely a cable’s- 
leiigth asunder when the jFrenchman began. The Briton stood 
steadily on, and the two ships passed each other, within pistol-shot, 
a minute or two later, when we let fly all our larboard guns. This 
was the beginning of the real war, and warm enough it w’^as, for half 
an hour or more, — our ship coming round as soon as she had fixed, 
when the two frigates closed broadside and broadside, both running 
off nearly dead before the wind. I do not know how it happened, but 
when the head-yards were swmng, J found myself pulling at the fore- 
brace, like a dray-horse. The master's mate, who commanded these 
braces, thanked me for my assistance, in a cheerful voice, saying, 
“ Vac'll thrash'em in an hour, Captain Wallingford." This was the first 
consciousness I had, that my hands had entered into the affaii at all ! 

I liad now an opportunity of ascertaining what a very different 
thing it is to be a sjiectator in such a scene, from being an actor. 
Ashamed of the forgetfulness that had sent me to ilic brace, 1 walked 
on tlie quarter-deck, where blood was already flowing freely. Every- 
body, but myself, was at work, for life or death. In 1803, that 
mongrel gun, the carronade^ had come into general use, and those on 
th(; quarter-deck of the Bnton were bcijinning to fly round and look 
tlu ir owners in the face, when they vomited their contents, as they 
grew warm with the explosion. Captain Rowley, Clements, and the 
master, w^ere all here, the first and last attending to the trimming of 
the sails, w'hile the first- lieu tenant looked a little after the battery, 
and a little at everything else. Scarce a minute passed, that shot did 
not strike somewhere, though it was prineipaliy aloft ; and the wails 
of the hurt, the revolting part of every serious combat, began to 
mingle in the roar of the contest. The English, I observed, fought 
sullenly, though they fought with all their hearts. Occasionally, a 
cheer would arise in some part of the ship ; but these, and the cries of 
the hurt were ahnost all the sounds that were heard, except those of 
the conflict, with an occasional call, or a word of encouragement from 
some officer. 

“ Warm work, WaUingforch” Captain Rowley said, as 1 came close 
upon him in the smoke. - “ xou have no business here, but I like to 
see the face of a friend, notwithstanding. You have been looking 
about you ; how do you think it is going ?" 
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«Thi**MpwiU. mud beat, Captain Rowley. Her order and regn* 
laxity are most beautiful/’ 

“Ay, Tm ^lad to bear you say as mudb, Wallingford, fw I know 
you are a seaman. J^ust go down on the gun-deck, and cast an eye 
around you ; then come up and tell me how things look there.” 

Here I was, fairly enlisted as an aid. Down! went, however, and 
such a scene 1 never had witnessed before, certainly. Althou^ the 
season had well advanced into the autumn, the weather was so warm 
that half the men had stnpped for the toil— and toil it is, to work 
heavy guns, for hours at a time, under the excitement of battle ; a 
toil that may not be felt at the time, perhaps, but which leaves a 
weariness like that of disease behind it. Many of the seamen fought 
in thdr trousers alone ; tbeir long, Imrd cues lying on their naked backs, 
which resembled those of so many athletse^ prepared for the arena. 
The gun-deck was full of smoke, the primmg burned in-board pro- 
ducing that effect, though the powder which exploded in the guns was 
sent, with its ffames and sulphurous wreaths, ia long lines from the 
ports towards tlie enemy. The place appeared a sort of pandemonium 
to me. 1 could perceive men moving about in the smoke, rammers 
and sponges wliirling in their hands, pins reeling inward, ay, even 
leaping from the deck, under the violence of the recoils ; officers 
signing with their swords, to add emphasis to their orders ; boys 
running to and fro, on their way to^ and from the magazines : shot 
tossed from hand to hand ; and, to pve its fireest character to all, the 
dead and dying weltering in their blood, amidsliips. 

Of the manoeuvres of this combat I know scarcely anything. My 
attention was drawn in-board ; for having nothing to do, I could not 
but watch the effect of the enemy’s fire on the Briton, as well as 
the manner in which the English repaid all they received. While 
standing near the mainmast, in the battery that was not engaged. 
Marble made me out in the smoke, and came up to speak to me. 

“Them Frenchmen are playing their parts like men,” he said. 
“ There’s a shot just gone through the cook’s coppers, and another 
through the boats. By the Lord Harry, if the boys on this deck do 
not bestir themselves, we shall get licked. I wouldn’t be licked by a 
Frenchman on any account. Miles. Even little Kitty would point her 
finger at me.” 

“We are only passengers, you know, Moses; andean have little 
concern with victory or defeat, so long as the striped and stan*ed 
bunting has nothing to do with the credit of the thing.” 

“ I aiP not so sure of that, Miles. I do not like being flogged, 
even as a passenger. There, just look at that, now ! Two or three 
more such raps, and half our guns will be silenced !” 

Two shot had come in together, as Marble thus interrupted him- 
self ; one of them knocking away the side of a port, while the other 
laid four men of its gun on the deck. This gun was on the point qf 
being discliarged, as the injury was inflicted ; but the loss of its 
captain prevented it from being fired. The lieutenant of the division 
caught the match from the fallen seaman," gave it a puff with his 
breath, and applied it to the nriming. As the gun came leaping in, 
the lieutenant turned his head to see where he could best find men 
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to the place of those who had been killed or wounded* Hie 
e:r6s 1bir ou us. He asked no questions/hut Ittoked in our 
^reotiou* 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” said Marble, stripping^ off his jacket and tak% the 
tobacco from his mouth. ^'Xn one moment, dust iimd on till 
ready.*' 

1 flcaroe knew whether to remonstrate or not: hut hard at it he 
went ; and, delighted hy his zeal, the olEccr clapped him on the back, 
kaving him to act as captain of the gun. Afraid tlie ooniagion 
might extend to myself, 1 turned, ascended the ladder, and was 
immediately on the quarter-deck again. Here I found old Captain 
Eowleyj with his hat off, cheering his men,— the Frenchman’s maan- 
top-mast haring just gone over his side. It was not a time to make 
my report, nor was any needed just then ; so I walked aft as far as 
the taffrail, in order to get out of the way, and to make my observa- 
tions as much removed from the smoke as possible. Dlus was the 
only opportunity I enjoyed of noting the relative positions, as wejl as 
cottdifious, of the two vessels. 

The Briton liad si^ered heavily aloft, but all her principal spars 
still stood. On the other hand, her antagonist had lost both main 
and mizen top-masts, and her fire had materially slackened within the 
last fifteen minutes. She was falling more under a quarter-raking 
fire, too, from her people’s losing command of their ship ; the two 
frigates having, some time before, come by the wind, Ihe Englishman 
a little on llie Frenchman’s weather-quarter. As is usual in a heavy 
cannonade and a moderate breeze, the wind had died away, or become 
neutralized, by the concussioiis of the guns, and neither combatant 
moved much from the position he occupied. Still, the Briton had 
lier yards kno'winsly braced, while those of her enemy were pretty 
much at sixes ana sevens. Under such circumstances, it was not 
difficult to predict the result of the engagement; moix; especially as 
the spirits ol the Britons seemed to be rising wiih the duration of the 
combat. 

I was still making my observations, when I heard the crack of a 
shot, and the ripping of plank, on tlic forward part of the quarter- 
deck. A liitlc group collected around a fid ling man, and I thought I 
ca^ht a glimpse of Captain Rowley’s uniform and epaulettes in the 
sufferer. In an instant 1 wa.: on the spot. Suie enough, there was 
my old friend grievously wo’inded. Clements was also there. Catch- 
ing my eye, he observed—' 

^'As you are doing nothing, sir, will you assist in carrying Captain 
Rowley below?” 

I did not like the manner in which this was snid, nor the expression 
of the first lieutenant’s eye while saying it. They seemed to me to 
add, shall now command this ship^ and we shall see if new lords 
don’t produce new law’^s.” I complied, however, of course, and, 
aided by two of his oum servants, I got the poor old man into the 
gun-room. The instant tlie surgeon cast Ms eyes on the iujurics, I 
saw by his countenance there was no hope. Eis words soon con- 
firmed the bad news. 

^^The captain cannot live half an hour,” this gentleman said to me 
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«i^6> ** asatd all we eiui do will be to dve him what be 8»ks for. 4!t 
tores^t he is stupified by the shock of the blow, but in a few 
he will probably ask for water, or wine-and-water ; I wish, sir, you 
would induke bun in his wishes^ for you can have no duty to call you 
on deck, This will be a lucky hit for Clements, who will run off with 
more than half the credit of the battle, though 1 fancy the Irendtean 
has as much as he wants already.” 

And so it turned out, literally, in the end. About twenty minutes 
after I went below, duriui? wliich time the Brtton did most of the 
fighting, we beard the cheer of victory on deck. These sounds ap- 
peared to cause the wounded man to revive. 

•^What means that, Wallingford?” he asked, in a stronger voice 
than I could have thought it possible for him to use, " What do 
these cheers mean, ray young friend?” 

^^Thev me^ Captain Rowley, that you have concluered'— that you 
are master of the French frigate.” 

"Master I— am I master of ray own life ? Of what use is victo^ 
to me, now? I sliali die— die soon, Wallingford, and there wiB 
be ail end of it all! My poor wife will call this a melancholy 
victory.” 

Alas! what could I say? These words were only too true as 
respects himself, and, I dai-e say, as respected his wife also. Die he 
did, and in my presence, and that cdlmly, with all his senses about 
him ; but I could see he had his doubts whether a little lustre, like 
that which attended his end, was fulfilling all the objects of his being. 
The near view of death places a man on a moral eminence, whence he 
commands prospects before and behind, on each side and on every 
side, enabling him to overlook the whole scene of life from its com- 
mencement to its close, and to form an opinion of his own place in a 
drama that is about to close. Like many of those who exhibit them- 
selves for our amusement, and to purchase our applause, he is only 
too apt to quit the stage less satisfied with Ms own performances 
than the thoughtless multitude, who, regarding merely the surfaces of 
things, are too often loudest in their approbation when there is the 
least to praise. 

I shair pass over tlie next ten days, with a very brief allusion to 
their events. The first proof I had of Mr. Clements being com- 
manding officer, was my being transferred from the cabin to the gim- 
room. It is true, there was no want of space in my new apartment, 
for officering and manning the prize had left several state-rooms vacant 
in tile Briton’s gun-room, wliich fell to the shares of the French pri- 
soners and myself. Poor Captain Rowley was preserved in spirits ; 
and then things went on pretty much as before, with the exception 
that our crippled condition and reduced crew rendered iis no longer 
anxious to fall in with Frenchmen. I may say, in tliis place, also, 
that now the excitement which had carried Mm away was gone,. 
Marble was profoundly ashamed of the part he had taken in tlie late 
affair. He had fouglit under English colours, once more ; and, though 
I seldom dared to allude to the tMng, it is my opinion he heartily 
regretted Ms conduct, to his dying day. As for Neo, all seemed right 
enough in Ms eyes ; tor, though ne well understood the distinctions 
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between flags and countries, he always imagined it a duty to stick by 
the ciAft in which he happened to be. 

Tea days after I had been living under the rhime of “ new lords 
and new laws,” we fell in with a frigate, in the chops of the channel^ 
and exchanged signals with her. The reader will judge of Marble's 
and my dissatisfaction, when we heard it announced that the ship 
which was then fast approaching us, was the Speedy. There was no 
help for it, however she was already within gan>shot, and soon 
rounded-to, within hail of the Briton, which ship had hove-to, to wait 
for her. In a few minutes. Lord Harry Dermoud, in person, was 
alongside of us, in a boat, to show his orders to Captain Bowleyi and 
report himself, as the junior captain. 1 could not quit the qumer- 
deckf from a desire to ascertam, if possible, what had become of 
Senmt, and his companions, though prudence dictated concealment. 

Clements met the young nobleman at the gangway, and apologizing 
for not going on board the Speedy, on account of the state of the 
boats, reported the late action and its results. Lord Harry then 
found himself the senior, instead of the junior commander, and he 
immediately began to ask questions. He was in the midst of these 
interrogatories, when his eye suddenly fell on me. He and 
Clements were walking on the quarter-deck together, and I had gone 
into the gangway, to escape his notice, when this unexpected recogni- 
tion took place. It occurred as the two were turning in their walk, 
and were so near me that 1 could liear wliat was said between them. 

"Who have you there, leaning against the cutter, Mr. Clements 
demanded the captain of the Speedy. “ It’s a face 1 know— some 
old ship-mate of mine, I fancy.” 

"I rather think not. my lord : it’s a Yankee wc picked up at sea in 
a boat,— a Captain YVallingfora, of the American ship Dawn. His 
vessel foundered in a gale, and all liands were lost but this gentle- 
man, his mate, and a negro. We have had them on hoard, now, 
more than three months.” 

A long low whistle escaped from liord Harry Dermond, who im- 
mediately walked up to me, raised his hat, and commenced a very 
disagreeable sort of a dialogue, by sajdng— 

"Xour servant, Mr. Wallingford! We meet under very unusual 
circumstances, and somewhat often. The last time was at a rather 
interesting moment to me, and one in wliich I was so much engaged, 
that I had not leisure properly to pay my respects to you . Mr. Clements, 
I have a little business to transact with this gentleman, and must 
ask the favour - of your company and his, for a few minutes, in your 
cabin.” 

No objection could be raised to this request ; and 1 followed the 
two officers into the Briton’s cabin. 
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CHAPTER XXV. , 

O I hfte scarce to lay me on* 

If kiugly fields were ance my ain ; 

Wi* the moor.coclc on the mountaln-bree, 

But hardship na*er can daunton me.*' 

Scottish Song. 

Thebb was an air of cool deliberation about Lord Harry Dermand, 
wbioh aatisded me I should have to pass through a trymg ord^: 
and I prepared myself for the occasion. Nothing was said untiH all 
three of us were in the after'Cabin, when Clements and his visiter 
took seats on the sofa, and a motion was made to me to occupy a 
chair. Then Lord Harry Dermond commenced the discouiie, in a 
manner more serious than 1 could have wished. 

** Mr. Wallingford,” he said, “ there is little need of preliminaries 
between you and me. 1 recollected your ship, when the Black Prince 
and Speedy were in the act of closing with the Frenchmen^ three 
months since i and 1 need scarcely say tliat the maimer in which she 
got back to the place where I then saw her, requires an explanation 
at your hands.” 

"It shall be given io you, my lord. * Believing you had no right 
to send in the Dawn, and knowing that a detention of any length 
would prove my ruin, 1 regained possession of my own by the best 
means that offered.” 

" This is at least frank, sir. You mean to be understood that you 
rose on my people in the night, murdered them, and that you sub- 
sequently lost your vessel from a want of force to take care of her.” 

" Iliis is partly true, and partly a mistake. I certainly should not 
have lost my ship had I been as strong-handed in the gale in which 
she was destroyed, as she was the day she left home : and she would 
have been as strong-handed in that gale, had we never fallen in with 
the Speedy.” 

" Wliicn is an indirect manner of saying that the wreck was owing 
tons?” 

" I shall very directly say, that I think it was ; though by indirect 
means.” 

" Weil, sir, on that point it is not probable we shall ever agree. 
You cannot suppose that the servants of the king of Great Bntain 
will submit to your American mode of construing public law ; but will 
easily understand that we leave such matters to our own Admiralty 
judges. It is a matter of more moment to me, just now, to asoertaiu 
what has become of the officers and men that were put in charge of 
your ship. I saw the vessel, some time after I put Mr. Sennit and 
his party on board you, in your possession (that we ascertained by 
means of our glasses); and you now admit that you retook your 
vessel from these men. What has become of the prize-crew ? ” 

I briefly related the manner in which we had regained the posses- 
sion of the Dawn. The two English officers liste?ie^ attentively, and 
leould disoem a smile of iucrcdulLty on the counic i jse of Clements;; 
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while the captain of the Speedy seemed far from satis^ed—thongh he 
was not so much disposed to let his real opinion be known. 

“ This is a very well-concocted and well-told tale, my lor<L** said 
the first, with a sneer : " bat I doubt whether it find many believers 
in the British service. 

“ The British service, sir,” I coldly retorted, “ is, like all othen^ 
liable to reverses and accidents.” 

Not exactly of this nature, Mr. Wallingford, you will yourself 
admit, on reflection. But 1 beg pardon, iny lord : this is your affair 
— not mine ; and I have been indiscreet in speaking.” 

I/ord Harry Bermond looked as if he ooncorred in this seniimeiit. 
He had tlte pride of official rank, and that of private rank, to the 
usual degree ; and did not exactly Hke the nation that one so mneh 
his inferior in both should take an affair so peculiarly his own out of 
his hands. He made a cold acknowledging how, therefore, in reply, 
and paused a moment, like a man who reffeoied, ere he ooncinued the 
discourse. 

You must be aware, Mr. Wallingford, it is my duty to inqutfe 
closely into this matter,” he at length resumed. “I am just out of 
port, where my ship has been lying to refit, several weeks, and it is 
not probable tnat either of my officers wo^ila be in England without 
reporting himself, had he reached home.” 

“It is quite probable, my lord, that neither has reached home. 
I saw them picked up, witli my own eyes, and by what appeared 
to me to be an outward bound West-Indiaman. In thax case, 
they have, most probably, all been carried to one of the West-lndia 
islands.” 

Here Clements banded Lord Harry Bermond a paper with some- 
written on it in pencil, which the latter read. After running his eyes 
over it, the captain nodded his head, and the lieutenant quitted the 
cabin. While he was absent, my cotupanion, in a polite manner, gave 
me the particulars of the combat I had witnessed, ping so far as to 
direct my attention to a paper he liad brought on board to show to 
Captain Ilowley, and which contained the English official account of 
the whole affair. On glsmoing at it. I saw that the presence of the 
Dawn, on that occasion, was mentioned in the report, the name of the 
ship being given, with an allurion that was not very clear to the pne- 
ral reader, but which was plain enough to me. It was not long, how- 
ever, before Clements returned, and without much ceremony, he 
infoimed me that the gun-room mess waited my appeal ance to sit 
down to dinner. On this hint, I rose and took my leav^ though I 
had time to see Marble enter the cabin, and Neb standing by the 
scuttle-butt, under the charge of the sentinel, ere 1 dipped my head 
under hatches. 

The dinner lasted near an hour, and Lord Harry Bermond civfily 
waited all that time before he again suramonjsd me to the cabin. I 
was surprised to find Marble in the outer cabm. Neb near the door in 
waiting, and the two officers, with pen, ink, and paper before them, 
where they had been left by me, 

“ Mr. Wallingford,” Lord Harry commenced, “ I hold it to be no 
more than fair to let you know that your mate’s account of the man- 
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mt in wbiob: ikt Speedy’s people irot out of the Dawn, and your wn^ 
do not agtee in a single pmioukr. Here is his statenient, ta^ 
down by mysidf from h^ own words ; if yon are dispose to hear it,> I 
will read yon what he says." 

do not well see how Mr. htoble can contradict me and tell ihe 
truth, my lord ; but it were better I should hear his statement." 

“ ‘ I was first mate of the Dawn, of New York, Miles Wallingford, 
master and owner. Captured and ordered in by Speedy, as known. 
Three days after parting company with t)ie frigate, with Mr. Sennit 
as priee-master. Captain Walliagford and I commenced reasoning 
with that gentleman on the impropriety of sending in a neutral and 
breaking up a promising voyage, mich so overcame the said lieu* 
tenant Sennit in his mind, tlmt he consented to take the ship’s yawh 
with a suitable stock of provisions and water, and give us up the ship. 
Ac<^rdingb^ the boat was lowered, properly stowed, the most tender 
anxiety manifested for the party that was to go in her, when the 
lish took their leave with tears in their eyes, and hearty good wishes 
for our safe arrival at Hamburgh/ " 

“Am 1 to understand you seriously, Lord Harry Dermond^ that 
my mate has actually given you tins account of the affair for 
fact?" 

“Most seriously, sir, I believe he even offered to swear to it, 
though I dispensed with that ccremoiw. Here is the statement oi 
the black ; perhaps you would wish to near that also ? " 

“ Anything, my lord, it is your pleasure to communicate.” 

“ Nebuchadnezzar Clawbonny says, 'He belonged to the Dawn; 
was left in her when captured by Speedy, and was in her wh^ 
wrecked. Captain Wallingford ordered Mr. Sennit to quit ius 
ship, or he would make him ; and Mr. Senmt obeyed Master Miles, 
of course.' But I will read no more of this, as a slave's statement 
can harcQy be relied on. Perhaps we ought not to have received it, 
Mr, Clements ?” 

“Your pardon, my lord; it is our duty to protect his Majesty's 
subjects, m the best mode we can." 

“ That may be true, sir ; but certain great principles ought never 
to be overlooked, even when doing our duty. You perceive, Mr- Wal* 
linglbrd, that your companions contradict your own account of this 
affair, and the most unpleasant suspicions are awakened, I should 
never justify myself to my superiors, where I to neglect putting you 
under arrest, and carrying you aU iu for trial." 

“ If my companions have been so ill-judging as to make the state- 
ments you say, I can only regret it. I have told you the truth, and I 
can add no more. As for the future, I do not suppose any representa- 
tion of mine will induce you to change your decision/’ 

“ You carry it off well, sir : and I hjme you will maintain the same 
appearance of innocence to the end. Tbe lives of the king’s subjects 
are not to be taken with impunity, nevertheless.” 

“Nor is the property of an American citizen, I trust, my lord. 
Had I used force to regain my ship, and had 1 thrown the prize-crew 
into the sea, 1 conceive I would have been doing no more than waa 
my duty/' 
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** This is weljL sir ; and 1 hope, for your sake, that an Sii^h jfcy 
will view the affair in the same bght. At present, prepare to fo on 
boai^ the Speedy; for you must not be separated from the impcnrUut 
testimony we can find in that ship. As for the citisens you mention, 
they are hound to submit to the decision of the Admiralty Orarts, and 
not to take the law into their own hands.” 

‘'We shall see, my lord. When this case reaches my own country, 
we shall probably hear more of it” 

I uttered this in a sufficiently magnificent manner, and, to own the 
truth, <1 felt a little magnificently at the time. I was then 3 'oang, not 
three-and-twenty ; and I thought of my country, her independence, 
her justice, her disposition to do right, her determination to submit 
to no wrongs, and her disregard of the expedient when principles were 
concerned, —much as young people think of the immaculate qualities 
of their own parents. According to the decisions of judges of this 
latter class, there would not be a liar, a swindler, a cheat, or a mer- 
cenary scoundrel living j but the earth would be filled with so many 
suffering saints tliat are persecuted for their virtues. According to 
tlie notions of most American citizens of my age, the very name they 
bore ought to be a protection to them in any part of the world, under 
the penalty of incurring the Republic’s just indignation. How far my 
anticipations were realized, will be seen in the sequel ; and I beg the 
Amencan reader, in particular, to restrain his natural impatience 
until be can learn the Tacts in the regular order of the narrative. I 
can safely promise him, that should he receive them in the proper 
spirit, with a desire to ascertain truth only and not to uphold bloated 
and untenable theories, he will be a wiser, and probably a more 
modest man, for the instruction that is to be thus gleaned from the 
incidents it will be my painful office to record. As for Lord Harry 
l)(A’mond, the threatened indignation of the great American nation 
gave him very little concern. He probably cared a vast deal more 
for one frown from the admiral who commanded at Plymouth, than 
for the virtuous resentment of the president and Congress of the 
United States of America. I am writing ot the close of the year 1803, 
it will be remembered,— a remote period in the history of the great 
Republic ; though I not take it on myself to say things have mate- 
riafly altered, except it be in the newspapers, in this particular interest. 
The order to prepare to quit the Briton was repeated, and I was dis- 
missed to the outer cabm. where was Marble, while Mr. Clements 
attempted to shut the door that separated us, though, from some cause 
or other, he did not exactly effect nis object. In consequence of this 
neglect, I overheard the following dialo^e : — 

" I hope, my lord,” said Clements, “ you will not think of taking 
away the mate and the black. They are both first-rate men, and both 
well affected to his majesty’s service. The negro was of great use 
aloft, during the late action, while the mate fought at a gun like a 
tiger, for the better part of an hour. We are somewhat short of 
hands, and I have counted on inducing both these men to enter. 
There is the prize-money for the frenchman under our lee, you know, 
my lord ; and I have little doubt of succeeding.” 

“ I*m sorry duty compels me to take all three, Clements, but I’U 
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y w you $ay iu mind ; perhaps we can pet them to eater on 
board the Speedy. You know it 

Here Mr. Clements discovered that the door was not shut, aiid he 
closed it tight, preventing my hearing any more. 1 now turned to 
Marble, whose coimtenanoe betrayed the self-reproach he endured at 
ascertaining the injury he had done by his ill-judged artifice. I made 
no reproaches, however, but squeezed his hand in token of my forgive- 
ness. The poor fellow. I pl^ly saw, had great difficulty in forgiving 
himself, though he said noiiiing at the moment. 

The conference between Lord Harry Dermond and Mr. Clements 
lasted half an hour. At the end of that time, both ap^ared iu the 
forward cabin ; and I saw by ilie countenance of the last, that he 
had failed in his object. As for us, we were transferred, witn the few 
articles we possessed, to the Speedy, on board which ship our arrival 
made as much of a sensation as the discipline ef a man-of-war would 
permit, I was put in irons the moment we reached the quarter-deck, 
and placed under the cliarge of a sentinel near the cabin-door. Some 
little attention was paid to mv comfort, it is true, and a canvass screen 
was fitted for me, behind whicli I ate and slept, with some sort of 
retirement. My irons were of so large a sort, that I found means to 
take them off and to put them on at pleasure. 1 was disposed to think 
that the officers MTre aware of the fact, and that the things were used 
as much for the sake of appearance as tor anything else. Apart from 
the confinement, and the injury done my affairs, I had no especial 
causes of complaint, though this imprisotmieni lasted until the month 
of April, 1804, or quite five months. During this time the Speedy 
arrived as far south as the Line, then she hovered about the Canaries 
and the Azores, on her way homeward, looking in vain for another 
Frenchman. I was permitted to take exercise twice a day, once in 
the gangway, and once on the gun-deck ; and niy table was actually 
supplied from the cabin. On no head liad I any other cause to com- 
plain, than the fact that my shii) had been wrongfully seized in the 
first place, and that I was now suffering imprisonment for a crime — 
if enme indeed it would have been— that I certainly had not been 
obliged to commit. 

During the five months I thus remained a prisoner on the gun-deck 
of the Speedy, 1 never exchanged a syllable with either Marble or 
Neb. I saw them both occasionally, employed on duty, like the crew ; 
and we often exchanged significant looks, but never any words. 
Occasionally I had a visit from au officer ; these gentlemen sitting 
down and conversing with me on general topics, evidently to relieve 
the tedium of my confinement, without making any allusion to its 
cause. I cannot say that my liealth suffered, a circumstance that was 
probably owing to the cleanliness of the ship, and the admirable 
manner in which she was ventilated. 

At lengtli we went into port, caiTying with us a French sliip from 
one of the islands to the eastward of the Cape, as a prize. The 
Speedy captured this vessel, after a smart chase to the northward of 
the Azores ; and Marble and Neb, having volunteered to do so, were 
sent on board her as two of the prize-crew. That day I got a visit 
from the purser, who was the most attentive of ail my acquaintances ; 
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a»d I took the liberty of asking^ him if it were possible xny two ship* 
mates had entered into the British service. 

‘"Why, not exactly that ” he said, “though they seem to like us, 
and we think both will ship rather than lose the priaie-money they 
might get for their services m the Briton. Your old mate w a prime 
fellow, the master tells me : but my lord, fancying we n^ht meet 
some French cruiser in the chops of the Channel, thought it better to 
send these two chaps in the prke, lest they should take the studs and 
refuse to tight at the pinch. They have done duty, tliey say, to keep 
themselves in good health ; and we humour them, to he frank with 
you, under the notion tliey may get to like us so well as not to wMi 
to quit us.** 

This gave me an insight into the true state of the case, and I felt 
much easier on the subject. That Marble ever intended to serve 
under the British flajf, 1 Imd not supposed for a moment; but I was 
not sure that regret for the blunder he had already made might not 
lead him into some new mistake of equally serious import, under the 
impression that he was correcting the evil. As for Neb, I knew he 
w^ould never desert me ; and 1 liad not, from the first, felt any other 
conceiTi on his account than an apprehension his ignorance might be 
imposed on. 

The day we anchored in Plymontli Sound was thick and drizzling, 
with fresh breeze at soutli-west. The ship oame-to just at sunset, 
her prize bringing up a short distance in-shore of her, as I could see 
from the port, that formed a sort of window to my httle canvass slnle- 
room. Just as the ship was secured. Lord Harry Dennoud passed 
into his cabin, accompanied by bis hrst-lieutenant ; and 1 overheard 
him say to the latter, — 

“By the way, Mr. Powlett, this prisoner must be removed to some 
other place in the morning. Now we are so near the land, it is not 
quite safe to trust him at a port.** 

I was still musing on the purport of this remark, when I heard the 
noise of a boat coming alongside. Putting my head out of the port, 
I could just see that the pnze-master of tfie French ship had come on 
board, and that Marble and Neb were two of the four men who pulled 
the oars. Marble saw me, and gave a sign of recognition, though it 
was so dark as to render it difficult to distinguish objects at a trmii^ 
distance. This sign I ret umed in a significant manner. It was this 
answeiing simal from me that induced my mate not to quit the boat, 
and to keep Neb with him. The other two men were so aocustomed 
to do duty with the Americans, that they did not scruple to run up 
the frigate*8 side, after their officer, eager to get a gossip with their 
old messmates on the berth-deck. Almost ax the same instant the 
officer of the deck called out, — 

“ Drop La Manerve's boat astern, out of the way of the captain’s 
gi^ which will be hauling up in a minute.** 

This was on the larboard sid^ it is true ; but a smart sea slapping 
against the starboard. Lord Harry was willing to dispense with 
ceremony, in order to escape a wet jacket. I cannot tell the process 
of reasoning that induced me to take the step I did : it was, however, 
principally owing to the remark I had so lately heard, and which 
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M t Sill thft danger of my position vividly to my ndnd^ Witatevegr 
TO been the moving cause, I acted as follows > 

My irons were slipped, and I squeezed myself between the gun ^nd 
the side of the pon, where I hung by my hands against the ship’s 
side. I might be seen, or 1 might not, canng little for the result. 1 
was not seen by any but Marble and Neb, the former of whom caught 
me by the legs as he passed beneath, and whispering to me to lie 
down in the bottom of the boat, be assisted me into the cutler. We 
actually rubbed ag^nst the <iapt»un’s gig, as it was hauling up to the 
gangway ; but no one su^ected what had just taken place. This gig 
was the only one of the Speedy’s boats that was in the water at that 
hour, it having just been lowered to carry the captain ashore. In 
anoiner minute we had dropped astern, Neb holding on by a boat- 
hook to one of the rudder-chains. Here we Jay until the mg pulled 
round close to us, taking the direction toward the usual landing, with 
the captain of the Speedy in her. 

In two minutes the gig was out of sight, and Marble whispered to 
Neh to let go his hold. This was promptly done, when the boat of 
the prize began to drift from the ship, swept by a powerful tide, and 
impeDed by a stiff breeze. Ko one paid any heed to us, everybody’s 
thoughts being occupied with the sliore and the arrival at such a 
moment. The time wa^’ foHimate in another particular ; Lord Harry 
Bermond was a vigilant and good officer ; but his first-lieutenant was 
what is called on board ship “ a poor devil”— a phi'asc that is suffi- 
ciently significant ; and the moment a vigilant captain’s back is turned, 
there is a certain ease and neglect in a vessel that has an indifferent 
first-lieutenant.* Evei^ one feels at liberty to do more as he pleases 
than has been his wont ; and v'here there is a divided responsibility of 
this nature, few perfonn more duty than they can help. When "the 
cat is away, the mice come out to play.” 

At all events our boat coulinued to drop astern unobserved, until 
the ship itself became very faintly visible to us. I arose as soon as 
we wcie fifty feet from the rudder, and I assumed the direction of 
aflairs as soon as on my feet. Tliere were a mast and a lug-sail in 
the boat ; and we stepped the former and set the last, as soon as far 
enough from the Speedy to be certain we could not be seen. Putting 
the holm up, sufficiently to bring the wind on the quarter, I then 
stood directly out to sea. All this was accomplished in less than five 
minutes, by means of what the Prcnch call a sudden inspiration ! 

To be sure, our situation was sufficiently awkward, now we had 
obtained sometliing that had the semblance of freedom. Neither of 
us had a single shilling of money, or an article of clothmg bnt those we 
wore. There was not a mouthful of food of any sort in the boat, nor 
a drop of water. The night was lowering, and intensely dark ; and 
the wind was blowing fre.sher than was at aU desirable for a boat. 
Still we determined to persevere, and we ran boldly off the land- 
trusting our common fate to Providence. I hoped we might fall 
in with some American, bound in or out. Should that fail us. Prance 
mieht be reached, if we had good luck, in the course of less than 
cignt-and-forty hours. 

Our situation afforded nothing to occupy the mind but anxiety. We 
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coidd not see a hundred yards, possessed no compass or any other 
guide on our way than the direction of the wind, and were totally 
without the means of refreshment or shelter. Still we managed to 
sleep by turns, each having entire confidence in the sJcfll of bet-h the 
others. In this manner we got through the night, feeling no ap- 
prehensions of being pursued, the darkness affording an effectual 
cover. 

When the light returned, we discovered nothing in pursuit, though 
the weather was too thick to admit of our seeing any great distance 
around the boat. All the morning we continued running to the 
northward and eastward, under our single lug reefed, only keeping 
clear of the seas that chased us, by dint of good management. As 
for eating or diinking^ the first was out of the question; though we 
began to make some little provision to slake our thirst by exposing 
our liandkercliiefs to the drizzle, in order to wring them when tliey 
should become saturated with water. The coolness of the weather, 
however, and the mist, contributed to prevent our suffering much, 
and I do not know that I felt any great desire for either food or 
water, until towards the middle of the day. Then we began to con- 
vci*se together, on the subject of dinner, m a jocular way, however, 
rather than with any very great longings on the subject. While thus 
employed, Neb suddenly exclaimed, “Berc a sail!” 

Sure enough a ship was meeting us, heading up on the larboard 
tack about west-nortb-west, as she stretched in towards the English 
coast, I can see that vessel, in my mind’s eye, even at tliis distant 
day ! She had two reefs in her topsails, with spanker, jib, and both 
courses set, like a craft that carried convenient, rather tlian urgent 
canvass. Her line of sailing would take her about two hundred 
yards to leeward of us, and my first impulse w'as to luff. A second 
glance showed us she was an English frigate, and we douced our lug 
as soon as possible. Our hearths were in our mouths for the next five 
iniriutes. My eye never turned from that frigate, as slie hove by us, 
now rising on the summit of a sea, falling gracefully into the 
trough, concealing evorytliing but her sjjars from sight. Glad enough 
were we, when she had got so hw ahead as to bring us well on her 
weather-quarter, though we did not dar(‘ set our sail again, until 
her dark, glistening hull, with its line of frowning ports, was shut 
up in the cloud of mist, leaving the spot on the ocean where she 
last been seen, as if she were not. Thai wavS one of those hair- 
breadtJi escapes that often occur to men engaged in hazardous under- 
takings, without any direct agency of their own. 

Our next adventure was of a more pleasing character. A good- 
sized ship was made astern, coining up chaiiner before the winif and 
carrying top-mast studding-sails. She was an -American 1 On this 
point- we were all agi’cod, and placing ourselves in her track, we ran 
off, on her course, knowing that she must bo going quite two feet to 
our one. In twenty minutes she passed close to us, her officers and 
crew manifesting the greatest curiosity to learn who and what we 
were. So dexterously did Marble manage Ihc boat, Dial we got a 
rope, uud hauled alongside without lessenmg the ship's way, though 
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»he nearly towed Us under water in tiie attempt. The moment wcr 
could, we leaped on deck, abandoning the boat to its fate. 

We had not mistaken the character of the vessel. It was a ship^- 
from James" Biver, loaded with tobacco, and bound to Amsterdam. 
Her master heard our story, believed it, and felt for us. We only 
remained with him a week, however, quitting his vessel off the coast 
of Holland, to go to Hamburg, where I mneied mv letters would 
have been sent, and whence I knew it would be equally in our power 
to reach houiC. At Hamburg, I \Yas fated to meet with disappoint* 
ment There was not a line for me, and we found ourselves without 
money in a strange place. 1 did not deem it prudent to tell our 
story, but we agreed to ship together in some American, and work 
our way liome in the best maimer we could. After looking about us 
a little, necessity compelled us to enter in the first vessel that offered. 
This was a Philadelphia sliip, called the Schuylkill, on board which I 
shipped as sccond-matc, while Marble and Neb took the berths of 
foremast Jacks. No one questioned us as to the past, and we had 
decided among ourselves to do oiu* duty and keep mum. We used 
our own names, and that was the extent of our communication on 
the subject of our true characters, 

J found it a little hard to descend so much on the ladder of life ; 
but an early and capital training enabled me to act Dicky over again, 
with some credit ; and, before the ship went to sea, our chief mate 
was discharged for drunkenness, and 1 got a lift. Marble was put in 
my place, and from that time, for the next five montiis, things went 
on smootlily enough ; I say fire months, for, instead of sailing for 
home direct, tlie snip went to Spain, within the Straits, for a cargo* 
of barilla, ’which she took up to Ijondon, wliere she got a freight lor 
Philadelphia. V\^e were all a little uneasy, at finding that our stoiy, 
with sundry perversions and exaggerations, was in the English 

E apers; but, by the time we reached England, it was forgotten; 
aving been crowded out by the occurrence of new events of interest, 
at a moment when every week was teeming with incidents that passea 
into history. 

Nevertheless, I was glad when we left EnglamL and I once more 
found myself on the high seas, homeward bound. My wages had 
enabled me, as well as Marble and Neb, to get new outfits, suited to 
our present stations, and we sailed for Philadelphia with as good a 
stock of nescssanes as usually fall to the lot of men in our respective 
positions. These were all that remained to me of a ship ami cargo 
that were worth between eighty and ninety thousand dollars ! 

The passage proved to be very long, but we reached the capes of 
the Delaware at la^^t. On the 7th September, 1804, or when I wanted 
a few weeks of being tbree-and-twenty, 1 landed on the wharf of 
what was then the largest town in America, a ruined and disappointed 
man. Still I kept up my spirits, leaving my companions in ignorance 
of the extent ot my misfortunes. We remained a few days to dis- 
charge tlie cargo, when w^e w^ere all three paid off. Neb. who had 
passed on board the Schuylkill for a free black, brought me his usages, 
and w’hen we had thrown our joint stock into a common bag, it was 
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fouDd to amount to tlie sum of one hundred and thirty-two doilanii. 
With this money, then, we prepared to turn our faces north. Marble 
anxious to meet his mother and little Kitty, Keb de^rous of afcain 
seeing Chloe, and I to meet my principal creditor, John WoUiogtord^- 
and to gain some tidings of Mr. Hardxnge and Lucy. 


CHAPTEll XXVI. 

“ You thnik, I’ll weep. 

No, IMl noi wcei) 

I have full cause t*f weeping , hut this heart 
Sljall break into a hundred thousand flaws ; 

Or ere I'll weep." Leart 

I PASS over I he manner and time of our being on the road between 
Philadeipliia and Now York, as things belonging to a former age, and 
to bo forgotten. I will merely say that we travelled the South 
A.mboy road, and went through a pari of the world called Feather* 
bed Lane, lliat causes bones to ache, even now, in recollection. 
At Soulli Amboy, we got on board a sloop, or packet, and entered the 
bay of New York, by the passage of the Kills, landing near W'hite- 
hall. We wore superintending the placing ol our chests on a cart, 
when some one caught my hunn, and exclaimed — 

God bless me ! —Captain Walliagbird come to life, as I live I” 

It was old Jared Jones, the man who had been mUlev at Clawbmmy 
from my iufarioy to the clay 1 left home. I had supposed him to be 
at work there still ; but the look he gave me — the tears that J eiould 
see were forcing themselves from his eyes— Ms whole manner, indeed, — 
gave me at once to understand that all vvas not right. My countenance, 
rather than my tongue, demanded an csplanalion. Jared understood 
me. and wc walked togetJier towards liie Ikittery: leaving Marble 
and Neb to proceed willi the luggage to t he modest lodgings in which 
we had proposed to liide ourselvi's until 1 had time to look about 
me — a hcmsc frequented by Mosc-s for many years. 

**You perceive I do not return home, Jared, in precisely the con- 
dition in which 1 went abroad. My sliip and cfirgo arc both lost, and 
I come among you. now, a poor man, 1 ffjar.’* 

We were afraid that something of that sort must have happened, 
(X such bad news wonld never have reached Clawbonny, sir. S(3me 
of your men gof back months ago, and they brought the tidings that 
the Dawn was captivated by the English. From that hour, 1 think, 
Mr. Hardingc gave flte matter up. The worst news, however, for us, 
— ^that of your death excepted,— was that of the mortgage on Claw- 
bonny.^^ 

“ The mortgage on Claw'honny I Has anything been cleno in C02i« 
nection with that ? ” 

" Lord bless yon, my dear Mr. Miles, it has boon foreclosed, under 
the statue I btdieve they call it ; and it was advertised to be sold 
three months. Then, wiien it wajs sold, how much do you think the 
place, mill and all, actually brought f Just give a g’ucs^s, sir/* 
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“BrmigM! Clawbonny is tlien soW, and I am no longer tlie 
owner of my f«i;her*s Louse ! ** 

, Sold, sir ; and we Lave been sent adrift — ^niggers and all. They 
said the freedom-laws would soon lot all the older blacks be their 
own masters ; and, as to the young *uns, why, your creditors might 
sell their times. But Mr. Hardinge put ibe poor critturs into 
houses, near the rectory, and they work about among the neighbours, 
until things are settled. It’s to their credit. Mx. Miles, that not one 
of ^em all iMnks of runnin’ away. With the feelin’ that’s up in the 
county oonsamin’ blacks, and no master to look arter tliem, every 
one of *esn might be off, without risk.” 

" And Chloe, my sister’s own gii*l, what has become of Chloe, 
Jared P*' 

** Why. I believe Miss Lucy has tuck her. Miss Lucy is dreadful 
rich, as all allow ; aud she has put it in her father’s power to take 
care of all the moveables. Every huff [hoof] of living tiling that was 
on the place, has been jiut on the W right farm, in readiness for their 
owner, should he ever come to claim them.” 

Has Miss Hardinge had the consideration to hire that farm with 
such an object ? ” 

They say she has bought it out of the savings of her income. It 
seems she is mistress of lier income, though under age. And this is 
the use she has made of some of iier money.” 

1 had supposed she would have been married by ibis time. 
Mr. Drewett was iliought to be engaged 1o her when I sailed.” 

'‘Yes: there is much talk about that, through the country; but 
they say Miss Lucy will never marry, until she has been of age a few 
weeks, in order I bat she may do wdiai she jpleases with her monej* 
afore a husband can lay his hand on it. Mr. Ttupert is married, I 
s’pose you heard, sir— and living away like a nabob with his bride, in 
one of the best houses in town. Some people say, that he has aright 
in a part of old Mrs. Bradfort’s estate, which he will get as soon as 
Miss Lucy comes of age.” 

I did not like to pursue this pai-t of tlie discourse any further, 
though it was balm to my wounds^ to hear these tidings of Lucy. 
The subjt'ct was too sacred, however, to be discussed with such a 
commentator, and I turned the discourse to Clawbonny, and the 
reports that might have circulated there concerning myself. Green 
told me all lie knew, which w^as briefly as follows : 

It seems that the second-mate of the Dawn, and such of her crew 
as had been put in the Speedy^ and who had not been impressed 
either in the frigate itself, or in England after they were turned 
ashore, had found their way home, bringing with them an account of 
the capture of the ship, her extraordinary appearance near the four 
combatants, and their own attempt to escape. This last affair, in 
particular, had made some noise in tlie journals— -a warm discussion 
having taken place on the subject of the right of Americans to run 
away with an English man-of-war’s boat, under the oircumsfances in 
which these poor fellows had found themselves placed. In that day, 
parties in America took as lively an interest m the wars of Euroim, 
as if the aountry were a belligerent ; and politicians, or ^ua»i stntea- 
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men, were little more than retailers of the most ultra Enfi^lisli and 
ultra French opinions. It was sufficient lor the Federalists to justify 
any act, if England did it ; while the Democrats had almost as strong 
a disposition to defend all the enormities which the policy of Napoleon 
led him to commit. I say almost— iot, to deal honestly with posterity, 
I do not think the French-American party was auite as French as the 
English-Amencan party was Enghsh. These last had returned to 
their provincial dependence of thought ! and, well read in the English 
version of all political and moral trutlis, and little read in those of 
any other state of society, they believed, as he who worships at a 
distance from the shrine, is known implicitly to yield his faith. The 
Enghsh party had actually a foundation m deeply-rooted opinion, 
ana colonial admiral ion for the ancient seat of power, whereas the 
French owed its existence principally to opposition. The alUance of 
1778 had some httle influence among men old enough to have been 
active in the events of the revolution, it is true ; but they existed as 
exceptions even in tlieir own party. It was the English feehng that 
was natural, hearty, dependent, and deep ; the other having been, as 
has just been stated, rooted as much in opposition, as in any other 
soil. 

The public discussions of the fate of the Dawn, as a matter of 
course, nad drawn mu(;h speculation, among my acquaintances, to my 
own. As month passed after month, and no letters reaclujd America, 
the opinion became very general that the vessel was lost. At length, 
a ship from Jamaica brought in a blind story of tlic manner in which 
I had re-taken my vessel from Sennit ; and, it now being known that 
we were only four left in the vessel, the conjecture was hazarded 
that we had heeu wrecked for want of force to take care of the ship j 
and I was set down as a drowned man. 

Shortly after this opinion of my fate became general among my 
acquaintances, John Wallingford had appeared at Claw bonny. He 
made no change, however, si)oke kindly to everyone, told the slaves 
nothing should be altered, and gave them every reason to suppose 
that they would continue under a true VVallingford regime. It was 
generally understood he was to be my lieir. and no one saw any occa- 
sion for the acts of violence that succeeded. 

But. two months after John "Wallingford’s visit, Mr. Hardin ge, 
and all connected with Clawbonny, had been astounded by the intctli' 
geuce of the existence of the mortgage. A foreclosure under the 
statute, or ‘‘ statue,” as Jared had called it, was commenced, and a 
few months later the place was publicly sold at Kings!, on, none 
bidding more than five thousand dollars for it ; less than a sixth of its 
worth. Tliis sacrifice of real estate, however, under forced sales, 
was, and is. common enough iii America, especimy ; it being generally 
understood that the creditor is prepared to rise in his hi& as neces- 
sity presents. In my case there was no one to protect my rights, 
Mr. Hardinge having attended the sale prepared to reason with my 
cousin on the propriety and generosity of his course, rather than pre- 
pared witli good current coin to extinguish the claim. J olm Walling- 
ford did not appear, however, and the sale took place without further 
competition than one bid of Mr. Hardinge’s ; a bid that he was not 
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properly prepared to inake, but which he hazarded on his knowledge 
of Lucy’s means and disposition. A man of the name of Dag-gett^ft 
relative of John Wallingford^s, by his mother’s side, was the ostensi-, 
ble purchaser, and now professed to be the owner of my paternal 
acres. It was he who had taken possession under the purchase, had 
dismissed the negroes, and sent off the personal property ; and he it 
was who had placed new servants on the fam and m the mill. To 
the surprise of everybody, John Wallingford had not appeared in the 
transaction, though it w!\s understood lie had a legal right to ah my 
remaining effects," in the event of my real deatli. No will was proved 
or produced, however, nor was anything heard of or concerning, my 
cousin ! Mr. Daggett was a close and reserved man, and notning 
could bo learned on flie subject from him. His right to Clawbonny 
could not he disputed, and after consulting counsel in the premises, 
Mr. Hardinge lumself had been compelled, reluctantly, to admit it. 
Such was the substance of what T gleaned fBOin the miller, in nt 
random sort of conversation that lasted an hour. Of course, much 
remained to be explained ; but I had learned cnongli to know that 
1 was virtually a beggar as to means, whatever 1 might be in feeling- 

W'iicn 1 parted from Jared I gave him my address, and we were to 
meet again next day. The old man felt an interest in me that wa^ 
soothing to iny feelings, and I wished 4o glean all i could from him l 
more especially couceming Lucy and Mr. Hardinge. I now followed 
Marble and l^eb to the Tboarding-houae^ one frequented by masters- 
and mates of ships, the masters being oi the humble cla^i (o conde- 
scend ihus to mingle with their subordinates. We consumed the 
rest of the morning in establisliiug ourselves in our roonjs, and in 
putting on our best ronnd-abouts ; lor I w^as not the owner of a coat 
that had skirts to it, unless, indeed, there might be a few old gar- 
ments of that sort among the effects that had been removed from 
Clawbonny to the Wright fann. Notwithstanding this defect in my 
wardroln;, I would not have Ihe readier suj)pose 1 made a mean or a 
disagreeable appearance. On the contrary, standing, as I did, six 
feet one in my shoes, attired in a neat blue round-about of mate’s 
cloth, with a pair of cpiartor-dcck trowsers, a clean white shirt, a 
black silk handkerchief, and a vest of a pretty hut modest pattern, I 
was not at all ashamed to be seen. I had come from England, a 
country in which clothes are both good and cheap, and a trimmer- 
looking tar than I then was, seldom showed liimseli in the lower part 
of the town. 

Marble and I had dined, and were preparing to saJIy forth on a 
walk up Broadway, when 1 saw' a meagi'e, carc-wom, bilious-looking 
sort of a person enter the house, and proceed towards the bar, evi- 
dently with an inquiry concerning some of the imnates. The bar- 
tender pointed at once to me, when the stranger approached^' and 
with a species of conffdeiice that seemed to proclaim that he fancied 
news to be the great end of life, and that all who were engaged in its 
dissemination were privileged beings, he announced himself as Colonel 
Warbler, the editor of the New York Republican Treeman.^ I 
asked the gentleman into the common sitting-room, when the follow^ 
ing dialogue took place between us. 
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"We ha^ve just heard of your arrival, Ca»tahi Widliiigford/' oolua* 
menoed the Colonel^ all ^ew York editors of a oertaia <!Suibre sete* 
ing- to he, ex officio^ of that blood-aud-thunder rank, '*«ad are impa- 
tient to plaoe you, as it might be, recim in cmid before the nation. 
Your case csxcited a good deal of feeling some months since, and the 
public mind may be said to be prepared to learn the whole story ; or, 
in a happy condition to indulge m further excitement, If you will 
have the goodness to furnish me with the outlines^ sir,** coolly pro- 
ducing pen, ink, and paper without further ceremony, and preparing 
to wnte, “I promise you that the whole narrative shall appear in the 
i’reeman of to-morrow, related in a maimer of which you shah have 
no reason to complain. The caption is already written, and if you 
please, I will read it to you, before we go any further.** Then, with- 
out waiting to ascertain whether I did or did not please to hear liim, 
the colond incontinently commenced reading what he called his 
caption. ^ 

‘ In the Schuylkill, arrived lately at Philadolplli^^ came passenger 
our esteemed fellow -citizen Captain Miles Wallingford [in ISO-i, 
everybody had not got to be '‘esquiresj^ even the editors not yet 
assuming that title of gentility ex officio]. This gentleman*s wrongs 
have already been laid before our readers. From liis own mouth we 
learn the following outlmo of the vile and illegal manner in wdiich he 
has been treated by an Ens^lish man-of-war called the Speedy, com- 
manded by a sprig of nobility ycleped Ijord’ 1 have left a blank 

for the name— an account which wdl awaken in the bosom of every 
true-hearted American sentiments of horror and feelings of indigna- 
tion at tliis new instance of British faith and British insolence on the 
high'Seas. It will be seen by this account, that, not satisfied with 
impiussLiig all his crew, and in otherwise maltreating them, this 
scion of aristocracy has violated every art icie of the treaty between 
the two countries as respects Captain Wallingfoi’d himself, and other- 
wise trodden on every principle of honour ; ip a word— sot at naught 
aU the commandments of God. We trust there will be found no 
man or set of men in the country to defend such outrageous con- 
duct, and that even the minions of England, employed around the 
Federal presses of ovr country, will he ready to jom with us, on this 
occasion, in denouncing British aggression and British usurpation.* 
There, sir, I trust that is <mite to your liking.'* 

"It is a little ex parte. Colonel, as I have quite as much complaint 
to make of French as of English aggression, having been twice cap- 
tured, once by an English frigate and again by a Frcnoli privateer. 
I prefer to tell the whole story, if I am to tell any of it." 

" Certainly, air ; we wish to relate all the enormities of which these 
mtogant English were guilty,** 

"I believe that, m capturing my ship, the Endish commander did 
me an act of great injustice, and was the cause of my ruin—** 

" Stop^ sir, if you please,** interrupted Colonel Warbler, writing 
with rapidity and zeal, "and thus caused the ruin of an industrious 
and honest man ; ay, that ends a period beautifully^well, sir, pro- 
«eed.*’ 

"But, I have no personal iU-treatmeut to complain of; and, the 
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msi of the Freneh was of pi^cisely th« same character; OexttM 
worse, as I had g:ot rid of the English prize-orew, when tlie Erencih 
tnan captured ns in his turn, and werented onr obtaining shelter and 
a new crew in France ” Colonel warbler listened with cold indiffer- 
ence. Not a line would he write against the French, beloii^ng to a 
Terr extensive school of disseminators of news who fancy it is a part 
dl their high vocation to tell just as much, or just as little, of any 
transaction, as may hap^jen to suit their own purposes. I pressed 
the injuries I had received from the French, on my visitor, so much 
the more warmly, on account of the reluctance he manifested to pub- 
lish it; but all to no purpose. Next morning the Kcpublican Free- 
man contained just such an account of the affair as comported with 
the consistency of that independent and manly journal ; not a word 
being said about the French privateer, while the account of the 
proceedings of the English frigate was embellished with sundry facts 
and epithets that* must have been obtained from Colonel Waibler’s 
general stock in trade, as it was certainly not derived from me. 

As soon as I got rid of this gentleman, w'hich was not long 
he discovered my desire to press the delinquency of the French on his 
notice, Marble and I left the house, on the original design of stroll- 
ing up Eroadw'ay, and of looking at the changes produced by time. 
We had actually pet a sqiiaro, when J felt some one touch my elbow ; 
turning, 1 found it was an utter stranger with a very eager, wonder- 
mongenng sort of a countenance, and w'ho w^as a good deal out of 
breath witli miming. 

“ Your pardon, sir ; the bar-lender of the house where you lodge, 
tells me you arc Captain Wallingford.” I bowed an assent, foreseeing 
another application iov/acts. 

'"Well, sii’, I hope you’ll excuse the liberty 1 am taking, on ac- 
count of its object. I represent the public, which is ever anxious to 
obtain the earliest information on all matters of general conceminent, 
and [ feel emboldened by duty to introduce mysdf— -Colonel Positive, 
of the Federal Truth-Teller, a journal that your honoured father once 
did us the favour to take. have this moment heard of the atroci- 


ties committed on you, Captain Wallingford, by ‘a brigand of a 


jacobinioal insolence; atrocities that are of a diaraoter to awaken 
the indignation of every right-thinking Amerioai^ and which can only 
find abettors among that portion of the community which, possessing 
nothing, is never slow to sympathize in the success of this robber, 
though it be at the expense of American rights and American pros- 
perity.’ ” 

As soon as CuL Positive had read tliis much, he slopped to taio 
breath, looking at me, as if expecting some exdamations of admira- 
tion and delight. 

have suffered by means of what I conceive to be a perfiwstly 
unauthorized act of a French privatee^ Col. Positive” I relied: 

but this wrong would not have been uoi:ke me, had I not suiferea 
previously by wnat I conceive to be on equally unjustifiable act of tto 
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English frigate, the Speedy, commanded by Capiain Loid Haiti 
Dennond, a son of the Irish Marquis of IJhole. 

** Bless me, sir, this is very extraordinary! An En^h frigate, 
did you say ? It is very unusual for the vessels of that just nation 
ever to be guilty of an aggression, particularly as our common lan- 
guage, common descent, Saxon ancestors, and Saxon English, and all 
that sort, of thing, you know, operate against it ; whereas, sorry I am 
to say, each new arrival brings us some fresh instance of the atroci- 
ties ot the myrmidons of tliis upstart Emperor of the Erench ; a man, 
sir,' whose deeds, sir, have never been paralleled since the day of 
Nero, Caligula, and all the other tyrants of antiquity. If you will 
favour me. Captain Wallingford, with a few of the particulars of 
this last atrocity of Bonaparte, 1 promise you it shall be circulated 
far and near, and that in a way to defy the malignant and corropit 
perversions of any man, or set of men.” 

I had the cruelty to refuse compliance. It made no difference, 
however ; for, next day, the Eederm Truth-Teller had an account of 
the matter, that was probably about as accurate as if I had related all 
the events myself, and which was also about as true as most of the 
jeremiads of the journals that are intended for biilliant effect. It was 
read with avidity by all the federalists of America : while its counter- 
part in the Ptepublican Ereeman, passed, pari passu, through all the 
democratic papers, and was devoured, with a similar appetite, by the 
whole of that side of the question. This distinction, I afterwards 
ascertained, was made by nearly tiie whole country. If a federalist 
was my auditor, he would listen all day to that part of my story 
which related to the capture by the Erench privateer; while it was 
vice versa with the democrats. Most of the merchants being 
federalists, and the English having so much more connection with my 
narrative than the Erench^ I soon found I was making myself exceea- 
inprly unpopular by speiiking on the subject at all; nor was it long 
before a story got in circulation, that 1 was nothing but a runaway 
English dcvserter myself— 1, the fifth Miles of my name, at Clawbonny I 
As for Marble, men were ready to swear he had robbed his captain, 
and got*off from an English two-deckcr only four years before. It ia 
unnecessary to tell people of the world the manner in which stories 
to the prenidice of an unpopular man are fabricated, and with what 
industry they are circulated ; so I shall leave the reader to imagine 
what would have been our fate had wc not possessed the prudence to 
cease dwelling on our wrongs. Instead of thinking of appealing to 
the authorities of my country for redress, I felt myself fortunate in 
having the whole affair forgotten, as soon as possible, leaving me 
some small portion of character. 

I confess, while returning homcj I had sometimes fancied I might 
be protected by the countiv of which I was a native, for which I had 
fought, and to wlucli I paid taxes ; but I was only threc-and-twenty, 
and did not then understand the workings of laws, particularly in a 
state of society that submits to hpe its most important interests 
under foreign control. Had I received a wrong from only a Erench- 
man, or an Englishman, I should have fared a little better, in 
appearance at least, though my money was irretrievably gone ; for 
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< 0 !ie political party, or the other, as the case mkht have been, wotdd 
have held me up to ex parte sympathy, so long as it suited Its 
purposes, or until the novelty of some new case offered an induce- 
ment to supplant me. But I had been wronged by both belligej-entS;; 
and it was soon agreed, by mutual consent, to drop the whole subject. 
As for redress or compensation, I was never fool enough to seek it. On 
the contrary, finding how unpopular it m{ide a man among the mer- 
•chants, to ^ove an^hing against Great Britain, just at that moment, I 
was wisely silent; thus soc ceeding in saving my character, which would 
-otherwise have followed my property, as the shortest method of 
making a troublesome declaim er hold his tongue. 

Most young persons will doubtless hesitate to lielieve that such a 
rstate of things could ever ha-ie existed in a nation calling itself 
independent ; but, in <he first place, it must be remembered, that the 
passions of factions never leave their followers independent of their 
artifices aud designs ; and, in the next place, aU who knew the state of 
this counto in 1804, must admit it was not independent in mind, 
cf either England or France. Facts precede thought in everything 
among us; and public opinion w^as as much in arrears of the cir« 
<cumstances of the country, then, as — as— to what shall I liken it ? — 
why, as it is to-day ; I know no better or truer parallel. I make no 
-doubt that the same things w'ould be acted over again, were similar 
wrongs to be committed by the samepowerM belligerents. 

Marble was ludicrously enraged at these little mstauoes of the 
want of true nationality in his countrymen. lie w'as not a man to be 
bullied into holding liis tongue; and, for vears afterwards, he 
expressed his opinions on the subject of an American’s losing his 
ship and cargo, as 1 had lost mine, without even a hope of reares^ 
with a freedom that did more credit to his sense of right tlian to his 
prudence. As for myself, as has just been said, 1 never even 
attempted to procure justice. I knew its utter hopelessness ; and the 
Dawn and lier cargo went with the hundreds of other snips and 
cargoes that were sunk in the political void created by the declaration 
of war in 1812. 

This is an unpleasant subject to me. I could gladly have passed it 
over, for it proves that the political association of this country failed 
in one of the greatest ends of a%such associations ; but nothing is 
ever gained by suppressing truth, on such a matter. Let those who 
read reflect on the past; it may possibly have a tendency to render 
tiie fnture more secure, giving to the American citizen, in reality, some 
of those rights which it so much accords with our habits to boast of 
his possessiii". If coiiccalracnl did any good, I would gladly be 
silent; but disoases in the body politic require a bold and manly 
treatment, even more than those in the physical system. I remember 
the tone of the presses of the trading towns of tJiis counti^ on the 
subject of the late French treaty — one of the most flagitious instances 
of contempt, added to wrong, of which history sup^ies an instance, 
^and will own I do not feel much encouraged to nope for any greai 
improvement. 

After wo got rid of Colonel No. 2, Mitrble and I continued our 
walk. We passed several persons of my acquaintance, but not one of 
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them recognised me in my present attire. I was not sopry to see this, 
as I w^ wearied of my sto^, and could giady remain in a species cd 
incognito for a few days. But New York was comparatively a small 
town in 1804. and everybody know almost eveiybody's faoe who was 
anybody. There was little real hope, therefore, of my estsaping 
recomtion for any great len^h of time. 

We strolled np above St. rani’s, then a high quarter of the town, 
and where a few houses had been erected in what was then a new ana 
enlarged style. On the stoop of one of these patrician residenoea 
-—to nse a word that has since come much into use— T saw a fashion- 
ably-dressed man, standing, picking his teeth, with the air of its 
master. I had nearly passed this person, w'hen an exclamation 
from him, and his calling my mate by name, caused me to stop. It 
was Rupert ! 

‘‘Marble, my dear fellow, why, how fare youP” said our old ship- 
mate, dcscendmg the steps, with an indolent, half-cordial, half-con- 
descending manner; exteuaiug his hand at the same time, w^hidh 
Moses received and shook heartily. “ The sight of yon reminds me 
of old times and salt water ! ’* 

“Mr. Hardinge,” answered my mate, who knew nothing of 
Rupert’s defects, beyond his want of aptitude for the sea, 
heartily glad to fall in with you. Do your father and handsome sister 
live here ? ” 

“Not they, old Moses,” answered Rupert, still without casting his 
eyes on me. “ This is my own house, in which 1 shall be very bappy 
to see you, and to make you acquainted with my wife, who is also an 
old acquaintance of yours— Miss Emily Merton that was— the daughter 
of Gmi. Merton, of the British army.” 

“Blast the British army ! and blast the British navy, too ! ” cried 
Marbl^ with more feeling than manners. “But for the last, our old 
friend Miles here, would now be a rich man.” 

“ Miles ! ” Rupert repeated, with an astonishment that had more 
nature in it than had been nsual with him of late years. “ This is true, 
then, and you have not been lost at sea, Wallingford P ” 

“ 1 am living, as von may sec, Mr. Hardinge, and glad of this oppor- 
tunity to inquire after your father and sister ? ” 

“Both are well, I thank you • th^old gentleman, in particular, will 
be delighted to see you. He has felt your misfortunes keenly, and 
did all he could to avert the sad affair about Clawbonny. You laiow 
he could as well raise a million as raise hvc or ten thousand dollars ; 
and poor Luey is still a minor, and can only touch her inoorne, the 
savings of which were insufficient, just then. We did all we could, 
i can assure you, Wallingford ; but I was about commencing house- 
keeping, and was in want of cash at the moment, and you know how 
it is under such circumstances. Poor Clawbonny ! I was exceedingly 
sorry when I heard of it ; though they say this Mr, Daggett, your 
successor, is going to do wonders with it,— a capitalist, they tell me, 
and able to carry out all his plans.” 

“ 1 am glad Clawbonny has fallen into good hands, since it has 
passed out of mine. Good evening, Mr. BLordinge ; 1 shall take aa^ 
early qiportaiiity to find your father and to learn the particulars.^ 
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“Soft 5 he 11 b« exceedingly glad to see ycra, Waffingford : and Tia 
anre it ^dwaye aJffbrd me plcaatue to aid you, in any way 1 can. I 
fear it must be very low water with you P 
‘*If having nothing to meet a balance of some twenty or thirty 
thousand doUarfl of unpaid debt is what you call low water, the tide 
is out of my pocket, c^ainly. But I shall not despair ; I am young, 
and have a noble, manly ui'oiession.” 

** Yes, I dare say you’ll do remarkably well, Wallingford,” Eupcrt 
answered, in a patroniaing manner. *' You were always an enter- 
prising fellow ; and one need have no great concern for you. It 
would hardly be delicate to ask you to see Mrs. Hardinge just as yon 
are'— not but what you appear uncommonly well in your round-about, 
but I know precisely how it is with young men when there are ladies 
in the case ; and Eindy u a little over rchned, perhaps,” 

“ Yet Mrs. Hardinge has seen me often m a ronnd-about, and 
passed hours in my company when 1 have been dressed just as I am 
at this moment.” 

" Ay, at sea^~oue gets used to everything at sea. Good evening ; 
m bear you m mind, Wjillingford. and may do something for you., 
I am intimate with the heads of all the principal mercantile houses,, 
and shall bear you in mind, certainly. Good evening, Wallingford. 
A word with you. Marble, before we part.” 

I smiled bitterly— and walked proudly from before Rupert’s door. 
Little did I then know that Lucy was seated within tliirty feet of me, 
listening to Andrew Brewett’s conversation and humour. Of the 
mood in which she was listening, I shall have occasion to speak 
presently. As for Marble, when he overtook me, I was informed that 
Rupert had stopped him, in order to ascertain our address • a piece of 
condescension for which I had not the grace to be thankfoi. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

**The weary sud hath made a golden set, 

And, by the bright track of hih fiery car, 

Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow.’* 

SHAKSJ>Xi.aX. 

I WAS pite as much surprised at my own manner towards Rupert,^ 
as he eomd be himself. No doubt he ascribed it to my fallen fortune,, 
for, at the commencement of the interview, be was a good d<^l con- 
fused, and his confidence rose in proportion as he fancied mine waa 
lessened. The moderation I manifested, however, was altogether 
owing to Lucy, whose influ^cc on my feelings never ceased. As for 
Marble, he thought all was right, and was very decided in his approval 
of Ri^erl’s behaviour and appearance. 

** ’T isn’t every man that em make a seaman, Miles,” he said, *^for 
it ’s a gift that comes nat’rally, like singing or rope-dancing. I dare 
say Rupert will do very well ashore in the gentleman line, though he 
10 no great catch afioat, as all wUi admit who ever sailed witnhim. 
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The lad don't want for stuff ; but it’s shore stuff, aHer all ; and that 
will never pass muster in blue water. I dare say, now, this Imperor- 
Gineral, Bonaparte, would make a bloody poor ^ip-master, if a body 
was to try him.” 

1 made no answer, and we strolled on until dark ; then we returned 
to our lodgings and turned in. Next morning we breakfasted with 
the rest, and 1 was about to set out in search S a lawyer, to take his 
opinion on the subject of my insurance, though 1 had little or no hope 
of recovering ai^hing, when I was told two gentlemen wished to see 
me. At first sight, 1 fancied that more editors were m quest of news ; 
but we were no sooner alone together, than one of these persons let 
me into the secret of his errand, in a way that was well enough as 
respects the smviter in modo, while it could not be said to be in the 
least deficient in ilv^fortiter in re, 

” I am sorry to say, Capt. Wallin^ord,” this person commenced, 

tliat I have a writ to aiijest you, lor a sum that will require very 
respectable bail — ^no less than 60,000 dollars.” 

Well done, my upright cousin,” I muttered; “ this is losing no 
time, certainly. I owe half that money, I admit sir, if my farm only 
sold for 5,000 dollars, as 1 hear, and I suppose I am arrested for the 
penalty of my bond. But at whose suit am 1 thus pursued P ” 

Here the second person announced himself as the attorney of the 
plaintiff, excusing his presence on the pretence that he hoped to be of 
service in amicably arranging the affair. 

“ My client is Mr. Tl)onias Daggett of Clawbonny, Ulster connty, 
who holds your bonds as the administrator of the estate of the late 
John Wallingford, deceased, a gentleman to whom I believe you were 
related.” 

” The laie John Wallingford ! Is my cousin, then, dead ? ” 

” He departed this life eight, months since, dying quite unexpectedly. 
Letters of administration have been granted to Mr. Daggett, who is 
a son of his mother’s sister, and a principal heit* the party dying 
intestate. It is a great pity that the Jaw excludes you from the 
succession, being as you are of the name.” 

“ My kinsman gave me reason tc tliink I was to be his heir, as it 
was imdcrstood he was to be mine. My will in liis favour was left in 
his hands.” 

” We arc aware of that, s>, and your death being supposed, for a 
considerable period^ it was thought your personals would descend to 
us, in part, by devise, which might have prevented tlie necessity of 
taking the uiipleasant step to which we are now driven. The question 
was, which died first, you or your cousin, and that fact you wUl easily 
understand we had no means of establishing. As it is. the duty 
of the administrator compels him to proceed with as little delay as 
possible.” 

” I have no alternative, then, but to ^ to gaol, I know not the 
person on earth I can or could ask to become my bail for a sum as 
large as even that I justly owe, to say nothing of the penalty of the 
bond.” 

” I am very sorry to hear this. Captain Wallingford,” Mr. Meekly, 
the attorney, very civilly replied. * We will walk together, leaving 
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di 0 Q§LQCT to follow. Perliaps tlie matter may be errahfed 
amieably" 

** With all my heart, sir. But before guitting this house, I will 
diachafie my biQ^ aud communicate my position to a couple of frimids^ 
who are waiting m the passage/’ 

Neb was one of tiiese friends : for I felt 1 was fast getting into 
a condition which rendered the friendship of even my slaves of 
importance to me. That worthy fellow and Marble joined us on 
a signal from me, when 1 simply let them into the secret of my 
affairs. 

“Arrested !” said Moses, eyeing the sheriff’s officer with sovereign 
contempt, though he was a sturdy fellow, and one who iiad every 
disposition to do his duty. “ Arrested ! Why, Miles, you can handle 
both these chaps yourself; and, with Neb’s and my assistance, could 
work ’em up into spun-yam without a winch I “ 

“ That may be true, Moses : but I cannot handle the law, even 
with your powerful aid ; nor should I wish to if I could. I am bound 
to gaol, my friends.— having no bail,— so “ 

"Bail I Why /’ll be your bail ; and if you want two, there’s Neb.” 

“ I fancy the gentleman don’t much understand being taken on a 
writ,” the attorney simpered. 

" I not understand it ! That’s a bloody poor gmess of your’n. my 
friend. When we had the scrape with the Haii^arghers, in Pnila* 

delpliy, — it’s now connng thirty years ” 

Never mind all that just now, Moses. I wish you to nay my bill 
here: give Neb the small bag of my clothes to bnng ^ to the gaol, 
and keep my other effects under your own care. Of course you 
will come to see me, by-and-by : but I now order you not to fol- 
low us.” 

I then left the house with a rapidity that gave the officer some 
xmeasiness, I believe. Once in the street, however, my pace became 
more moderate; and dropping alongside of the attorney, we fell into 
discourse on the subiect of the arraimement. 

“ To be frank with yon. Captain Wallingford,” said Meekly, " my 
client never expects to recover the full amount of liis demand : it 
being understood your personals are now limited to certain jewellery ; 
the stock of your late farm,— a few nepoes ; a sloop ; some furniture, 
&c. No, sir, we do not expect to obtain the whole of our demand. 
Certain securities in our hands will extinguish much of it, though a 
large balance will remain.” 

“As Mr. Daggett has already real estate richly worth five-and- 
tbirty thousand dollars, and which brings a clear two thousand a year, 
— to say nothing of its advantages as a residence,— besides bonds 
and morigages for twenty odd thousand more, I am fully sensible of 
his moderation. The forty thousand dollars I owed my cousin will be 
amply repaid to his heirs, tJiough I pass my life in jail” 

" lou misapprehend the affair entirely. Mr. Daggett docs not 
hold Clawbonny as administrator at all ; but as a purchaser under t 
mortgage sale. He did not buy it himself, of course ; but has re- 
ceive a deed from a nephew of his, who was a bond fide bidder. The 
amount bid,— five thousand two hundred and fffty dollars,— is duTy 
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on your bonck and you have oredii lor it. If m ms iii 
higher, the property had to go.** 

Yes, sir : I very well understand how property ffoea, in the 
Absence of the debtor, at foroed sales. But wM is naUnse of 
the proposition you intend to make F” 

**Mr. Daggett imdeistands you possess som very Taluahle poaxlst 
that are supposed to be worth one thousand doHaa^ with a good deal 
plate, &c. &c. Now he proposes that you assi^ to the estate he 
represents all your personals at an appraisd, when he will crodit you 
with the amount^ and suspend proceedings for the balance. & a 
wordr-ffive you tane.** 

'‘Ana what idea has Mr. Daggett of the sum 1 should ^ms 
roeeive P*' 

He is diaposed to be liberal, and thinks you might get credit for 
about four thousand dollars.’* 

‘/My personal property, including the pearls of which you speak, 
quite a thousand dollars worth of plate, even at the pnee cn old 
silver, the sloop, the stock, horses, caiTiages, farming utensils, and 
without counting the slaves, all of wliom f intend to set the 

law will allow it. must nearly or quite double that sum, sir. unless 
Mr. Ds^gett is disposed to raise his views of the value of my ^ects, 
I should prefer to remain in custody, and see what I can do bymvaie 
sale. As he will receive every cent of the securiiaes received from 
my sister’s estate— quite twenty-two thousand dollars, — and now 

C sses more than five thousand dollars from Ciawbonny, the 
ce X shall really owe cannot exceed thirteen thousand dollars.*’ 

“ Were you to confess judgment, sir, and leave the property under 
execution ** 

“1*11 do nothing of the sort, Mr. Meekly— on that subject my 
mind is made up. One forced sale is quite enough for a novice.” 

“We shall soon reach the gaol, sir— perhaps its sight may *’ 

** It will not, sir. Whenever Mr. Daggett shall be disposed to 
receive my proper^ at a just valuation, I may be ready to arrange the 
matter with him, for 1 nave no disposition to deny the debt, or to 
avoid its payment : but as he has adopted his own mode of proceeding, 
I am ready to abide by it. Good morning, Mr. Meekly ; I see no use 
in your accompanying me any further.” 

1 was thus decided, because I saw I had to deal with an extor- 
tioner, A rogue himself, Mr. Daggett was afraid 1 might get rid of 
my personal property before he could issue an execution by the 
i«gular mode; and he anticipated frigJitening or constraming me 
into an arrangeinoat. It would be my business to disappoint aim ; 
and 1 assumea an air of confidence that soon shook off my companion. 
A few minutes later, the key of the old stone debtor’s gom was turned 
upon me. 1 had a little money, and reluctant to be shut up w^ the 
company I found in the building, 1 succeeded in procuring a small 
iU-furuiahed room to myself. 

These preliminaries were hardly settled, when Neb was admitted 
with the Sag. The poor fellow had been in tears ; for he not only 
felt for me, but he felt for the disgrace and misfortune winch h^ 
idighted on the whole Ckwbonny stock. He h^d yet to learn that 
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to ptoe itedf ww gone, and I stemlsi from telling liiin to iifiet; 
for* Id his simple mind, it wpuld belike forciag body and. soul asnieder. 
Au to.negroes eonsidered toinaelves as amrt of Clawbonny^ jmd s 
s^araiion most have appeared in their eyes like some natural ooiml- 
siom Neb brought me a letter. It was sealed with wax, and bore 
to impression of the Hardinge arms. Hiere was also an envelope, 
and the address had written by Rup^. In short, everything 
about this letter denoted ease, fashion, fastidiousness, and the obser- 
vanee (Xf forms^ I lost .ao time in reading the content, whioh 1 copji 
verbatim, 

Broadway ^ Wedimday miming, 

'*I>nAB WAi:irjvoFOiLD.~-It has just occurred to me that tola’ 
dosed may be of service to you: and I reproach myself for not 
having bethought me of your probable necessities when 1 saw you. 
I regret it is not in my power to ask you to dine with me, en.famUle, 
to-day ; but Mrs. Hardinge has company, and we are engaged out every 
other day this week. 1 sFiall fall in with you again some day, however, 
when I nope to be less engaged. Lucy has just heard of your safety 
and arrival, and has gone to write a note to my father, who vrili be 
glad to learn you are stiU in the land of the living. The Qmieral, 
who lives with us, desires to be mentioned, and liopes when he rdtums 
to hhigland, it may be as your passenger. Adieu, dear Wallmgfbrd ; 
I shall never forget our boyish pranks, which. 1 dare say, sometimcb 
cause you to smile.— Yours, &o. 

•Ruvuet HAEnnraB.^* 

This letter contained a bank-note for twenty dollars I Yes, the 
man to whom I had given twenty thousand dollars, sent me, in my 
distress, this generous donation, to relieve my wants. I need hardly 
say, 1 sent the bank-note back to him, by the hands of Neb, on the 
instant, with a cold note of acknowledgment. I had no occasion 
for his charity at least. 

I passed a most uncomfortable boar alone, after Neb was ^ne. 
Then a turnkey came to inform me that a gentleman, and lady— a 
^fgyman, he believed— were in the private parlour, and wishM to 
see me. It was doubtless Mr. Haidmgc— his companion bo 
liucy P I was too anxious, too eager, to lose any time, anch rushing 
toward the room, was at once admitted. There they were— Lucy and 
her father. Neb had seen Chloe, in calling at luipert’s door— had 
heard much and told much. Mr. Hardinge was on the point of 

R in quest of me ; but, leaniing where I was, he had bar^ given 
uffhter time to put on a hat and shawl, and oonduotrag her 
across the Park, brought her himself to visit me in prison. 1 saw, at 
A glance, that Lucy was dreadfully agitated; that she was pale, 
though still handsomer than ever; and that she was Lucy hersdf, in 
character, as in person. 

“ Miles, ray dear, dear boy I” cried the good old divine, folding me 
in Ills arms, “ for this mercy, may God alone receive the praise ! 
Everybody gave you up but Lucy and myself, and we ©onld not, 
mM not btove you, too, were lost to us for ever I” 

As my former guardian still clasped me to his bosom, as if 1 .qill 
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remaiBed a child, I could perceive that dear Lucy tiras veepiug m if 
ready to break her heart. Then ahe looked un, and tmd to amile ; 
though I could see the effort was made solely on my aocoimt. 1 
caught her extended hand, and kissed it over and over agam. The 
dear, dear girl trembled in every fibre of her body. 

All my misfortunes are forgotten,” I cried, "in finding yon thus, 
in finding jmn unchanged, in finding you still Lucy Hardinge P* 

1 Bcarce icnew what I was uttering, though I saw Lucy^s face was 
covered with blushes, and that a smile, which I found of mex^mable 
signification now rose readily enough to her beautiful mourn. On 
the whole, 1 think there must have been some eight or ten minutes 
during which neither of the three knew particularly well what was 
said or done. Lucy was both smiles and tears ; though keen anxiety 
to know what had occurred, and how I came to be in gaol, was 
strongly expressed in her countenance, as well as in some of her 
words. As for myself, I was beside myself, and acted like a fool. 

After a time, we were all seated, when 1 narrated the manner in 
which 1 had lost my ship, and the reason why Clawbonny had been 
sold, and why I supposed I was thus arrested. 

"I am glad my cousin, John Wallingford, had no concern with 
these transactions ; though I deeifiy regret the reason why my bond 
has passed into other hands. It would nave rendered my misfortunes 
still narder to be borne, could I suppose that a kinsman had laid so 
deep a plot to ruin me, under the semblance of kindness, llis death, 
however, sets that point at rest.” 

" I do not like his talking of making you his heir, and neglecting to 
do it,” rejoined Mr. Hardinge. " Men should never jpromise, and for- 
get to redeem their words. It has a su^icions look.^" 

imey had not snoken the whole time I was relating my story. Her 
serene eye beamed on me in a way to betray tbc interest she felt; but 
not a syllable escaped her until her father had made the observation 
just dven. 

" It is of no moment, now,” she then said. “ what may have been the 
motive of Mr. John Wallingford. With Miles, I thought him a rough, 
hut an honest man; but honest men may be pardoned for not fore- 
seeing their own sudden deaths. The question, now, my dear father, 
is, how Miles can be got out of this wretched place in the shortest 
possible time.” 

“Ay, Miles, my dear boy: heaven forbid you should sleep in such a 
spot. How shall we go to work ? ” 

" I am afraid, sir, I shall sleep many nights here. The debt I really 
owe is about thirteen thousand dollars ; and the writ, I believe, is 
issued for the entire penalty of the bond. As the motive for arresting 
me is, probably, to drive me into a compromise, by confessing judg- 
ment, and giving up my personal property to be sacrificed, as Claw- 
bonny has been, it is not probable that bail for a less amount than the 
law allows the idaintiff to claim, will be received. I do not know the 
nm who will become surety for me in that, amount.” 

"Well, I know two— Rupert and myself.” 

The idea of receiving such a favour from Rupert was particulaitly 
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me; and I saw by the e3i;|)rcssion<}fLuoy’s&ce that she 
entered into my feeliim. 

**I am afraid, sir,’T said, after thanking Mr. Hardinge by a irarm 
jl^rasure of the hand, “ that pou are not rich enough. HJe deputy 
shmiff has told me he has instructions to be rigid about the bail : ana 
I a;gpre b^ ^neitber you nor Bup^ can swear he is worth python* 

" Bless me !— bless me ; Is that really necessary. Miles P” 

required, 1 beliere the Idw insists on security to the amount of 
the judgment maimed, Bupert lives largely, I see, and yet I doubt if 
he would be willing to swear to that." 

Mr. Hardinge’s face became very sorrowful; and he paused a mo- 
ment before answering. 

“ I am not in Bupert^s secrets, neither is Lucy," be then said. " I 
hope all is right : though the thought that he might imssibly play, has 
sometimes crossed ray anxious mind. He is marriedTto Miss Merton; 
has purchased and furnished a Broadway house, and is living at a lar^e 
rate. When 1 spoke to him on the subject, he asked me if I thougut 
'English ladies of condition gave empty hands in marriage ? * I don’t 
know how it is, my dear Mites, but 1 always fancied that the Mertons 
had nothing but the ColonePs salary to live on." 

" Ma^or Merton ” 1 answered, laymjf an emphasis on the brevet rank 
tbe worthy indiviaual actually possessed, Major Merton has told me 
as much as this, himself." 

Mr, Hardinge actually CToaned, and I saw that Lucy turned pale 
as death. The former had no knowledge of the true character of his 
sou ; but he had all the apprehensions tliat a father would naturally 
feel under such circumstances. I saw the necessity— nay, the huma- 
nity, of relieving both. 

"You know me too well, my dear guardian— excellent Lu^— to 
think that I would deliberately deceive either of you. WTiat I now 
tell you, is to prevent liunert from being too harshly judged. 1 1mm 
whence Bupert derived a large sum of money, previously to my sailings 
It was legally obtained, and is, or was, rightfully his. 1 do not say jit 
was large enough long to maintain him in the style in which he lives; 
but it c^ so maintain liiin a few years. You need fear neither cards, 
nor positive dishonesty. Bupert has no disposition for either ; he dis- 
likes the first, and is too prudent for the last." 

“ God be thanked for this!” the divine exclaimed devoutly. " I 
had really frightened myself with my own folly. So, so, Master Bu- 
'^bert : you have been making money and holding your peace? Well, 1 
fike ms modesty: Bupert eV' clever. Miles, and I trust will one day 
take an honourable station at the bar. His marriage has been a little 
too early, for one of his means, perhaps: but 1 feel encouraged now 
that I find he can make money honourably, and legally, and justly." 

I had said nothing of the honourable, or the just- but what weak- 
ness will not parental affection encourage ? As for Lucy, her counte- 
nance told me she suspected the truth. Never before had 1 seen oe 
those usually placid, and always lovely features, an expression of sO 
much humihation. Eor a single instant it almost amounted to anguishi 
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lier self-postsessioD. kotm^er, she ir^ j6»st4»» ten tins 
iiscourse to its proper cbanneL 

** All this time, we are forgetting Miles,” she said. It woiildeeem» 
faiker, tkat be thinks neither you nor Bupert rteh enough to be hb 
baii-rcttu I be of any use in this way ? ” 

Xftjtoy apoke dnnly, and in the maimer of one who was hymning to 
be accustomed to consider herself of some account in the way of money; 
but a bright dusb sufased her face, as she thus seemed to make her- 
self of more moment than was her wont— to pass out of her sex as it 
ba. 

“A thousand tlianks, dearest Lucy, for the offer,” I said, eagerly, 
“but €OMld you become my 1 certainly would not permit it. It 
is enough that you come to visit nm here, without further cfmnecting 
your name with my debts. A minor, however, cannot become secu- 
rity. Mr. Daggett will keep me here a few weeks ; when he ffnds I 
am emplojnng agents to sell my effects, I fancy he is sufficiently a 
rogue himself to apprehend the money will get beyond the reach of his 
execution, and he will offer to compromise. Once at lai’ge, 1 can 
always ^ to sea *, if not as master, at least as a mate.” 

“ Had we been as proud as yourself. Miles, Clawbonny would hav« 
been less dear to us.*^ 

^‘It is hot pride, but propriety, Lucy, to prevent you from doing a 
thing for whidh there is no necessity, and which might subject you to 
impertinent observations, No, Til set about disposing of my personal 
property at once ; that will soon bring Mr. Daggett to some sense of 

dooeney.'^ 

*‘lf a minor cannot be received as bail, there is no more to be said,” 
Lucy answered j “else would I prove to you, Miles, that I can be as 
obstinate as you are yourself. At all events, 1 can be a purchaser of 
jewels, if wanting a few months of my mamrity ; fortunately, 1 have 
nearly a year’s income on hand. You see, Miles,”— Lncy again bluslied 
brightly, though she smiled — “what an accountant 1 am getting to be 
—but I can commence at once by purchasing your pearls. They are 
already in my possession for safe keem’rig, and many is the covetous 
glance they nave received from me. Those precious pearls ! I think 
you valued, them at three thousand dollars, Miles,” Lucy continued, 
“ and my father will at once pay you that sum on my behalf. Then 
send for the lawyer of your persecutor, for 1 can call him nothing else, 
and offer to nay tliat much on his demand, provided he will accept 
my father m bail. If he be the sort of being you fancy him— and so 
his nets I think prove him to l>e,— he will be glad to accept the offer.” 

I was delighted at the readiness of resources tliis proved in Lu<^, 
nor was the project in the least unlikely to succeed. Could I get lour 
or five thousand dollars together, I had no doubt Daggett would 
accept Mr. Haadinge for bail, as it was only as surety for my appear- 
ance in court. That was then required, and no one could really think 
I would abscond and leave my old guardian in the lurch. Still, I 
could not think of thus robbing Lucy% Left to her own sense of pro- 
priety, I well knew she would never dream of investing so large a sum 
as the pearls wore really worth, in oimmeuts for licr person ; and tiifi 
pe.u'ls were worth but little more than half the sum she had named. 
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wiE not do/' I answered 

up more need be said about it. FcannS^t rob yoti^ do»«« 7 Mww, 
Lnof » because you are so ready to subndt to be robbed. , Lwe tne 
j3^ a lesr dam and Mr. Meekfy will come to yolunteer a rdanofaiat^ 
tn« me free." 

1 haye it ! " exclaimed Mr. H^din^, jumpitij^ up and semu^ lds 
bat, " Lucy. FU be back in fifteen miinrfces ; then we'E bearMOes 
off in triumi^ to your own bouse. Yes, yes, tbe scbeme cannot fail, 
witb a lawyer of any respectability." 

"May I know what it is, dear* papa? " Lucy asked, glancing ca- 
presftively tow^ds me. 

“ it’s just this. Fll so and find the bishop, who’ll do anything 
to oblige me, and he and FU go, in company, to this Mr. Meekly’s 
oSce> and pledge our words as divines, that Mil^ Shall appear in 
couit, as the under-sheriff told me would be required, when all will 
be settled to our heait’s content. On my way to the bishop’s, Fll 
just step in at Bichard Harrison’s ofi^ce, and take his opinion in the 
matter.^ . ^ 

"Well, sh, the notion of seeing Bichard Harrison is a goodona 
He may suggest something m the way of practice that will be usel'ul 
to us* If you could step across the way, and get him to pay me n 
short visit, I should be infinitely obliged ti you. 1 was about to take 
his advice on tlie subject of my insurance when arrested, and I wish 
that point disposed of." 

Mr. Hardinge listened attentively, and then he left the room, 
telling Lucy he would be back in a few minutes. It might have been 
an awkward situation for moat young ladies, thus to be left alone 
with a prisoner in gaol; but Lucy was so much accustomed to the 
intimacy that bound us together, I do not think its peculiarities 
struck her at the moment. When her father went out of the room 
she was in deep thought, uor did she appear to rouse herself from it 
until he had been^ne some little time. Lucy was seated, but I had 
risen to see Mr. Hardinge to the door of the room, and was walking 
slowly back and forth. Tbe dear mrl arose, came to me, took one of 
my hands in both her own, and looked anxiously into my face for some 
time ere she spoke. 

"Miles," she said, "I will say no more of tbe pearls, no more of 
my own mono/, and will prevent all allusion to Rupert’s appearing in 
your behalf, ii you will accept tbe bail I can provide for you. I know 
a gentleman who will accept my word as bis surety, who is rich 
enough to be received, and who is under a deep obligatioif to you, 
for 1 have often heard him say as much, You may not know how 
ready he will be to oblige you, but 1 do ; and I now ask you to give 
me your word ; you will not refuse his assistance, even thcMigh he 
should be an utter stranger to you P " 

"How is it possible, Lucy, that you can have any knowledge of 
sueli a person?^’ • t i 

" Oh ! you cannot imagine what a woman of business I am be^ 
coming! ‘You would not refuse me for your bail, were I a man and 
of age, Miles?" 

"Certainly not— feeing as I do towards you, Lucy* I would soone. 
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receive sndi a favour from you than from any hummi ^dug. But you 
are uot a man, thank God, uor of age " 

^*Then promise me the small favour of accepting this service ^from 
the person 1 shall send to you. It would break all our heaafts to 
think you were remaining here in ptoh while we are liy^ in iaxary, 
I will not reliu()uish your hand till you give me a promise/’ 
l^at look is sufficient, Lucy ; I promise all you can aik/’ 

So intense had the feelings of the dear girl become, that she burst 
into tears the moment her mind was relieved, and covei*ed her ffice 
■with both hands. It was but a passing burst of feeling, and a 
radiant smile soon chased every trace of sorrow from her sweet, sweet 
countenance. 

“Now, Miles, 1 am certain we shall soon have you out of this 
horrid place,” she cried ; “ and before the exeourion. they tell us of, 
can issue, as they call it, we shall have time to make some proper 
arrangement for you. 1 sliall be of age by that time : and 1 can at 
least become your creditor instead of that odious Mr. Daggett. 
You would not hesitate to owe me monev. Miles, in preference to 
him?” 

“ Dearest Lucy, there is nothing I would not be willing to owe K) 
yon, and that in preference to any other living creature, not even 
excepting your revered and beloved father.” 

Lucy looked deeply gratified ; and 1 saw another of those inexpK- 
cable smiles lurking around hta: lovely mouth, which almost tempted 
me to demand an explanation of its meaning. Ere there was time 
for this, however, her countenance became very sad, and she turned 
her tearful eyes toward me. 

“Miles, 1 fear I understood vour allusion, when you spoke of 
Rupert’s money,” she said. “ I feared poor sainted Grace would do 
this ; and I knew you would strip yourself of every doDar to comply 
with her wishes. 1 wonder the idea never occurred to me before ; 
but it is so hard to think ill of a brother ! 1 ask no questions^ for 1 
see you are determined not to answer them — perhaps have mven a 
ple(fee to your sister to that effect : but we cannot live under this 
disgrace; and the day I am twenty-one, this grievous, grievous 
wrong must be repaired. I know that Grace’s fortune had accumu- 
lated to more than twenty thousand dollars ; and that is a sum suffi- 
cient to pay all you owe, and to have you enough to begin the world 
anew” 

“ Even were what you fancy true, do you think 1 would consent to 
»ob gpw. to pay Ru^rt’s debts ? ” 

“ Talk not of rohbe»y. I could not exist under the degradation of 
thinking any of us had your money, while debt and imprisonment 
thus hung over you. There is hut one thing that can possibly prevent 
my paying you back Grace’s fortune, the day I am of age, as you 
will see. Miles.” 

Again that inexplicable smile passed over Lucy’s face, and I was 
resolved to ask its meaning, when the approaching footstep of 
Mr. Hai-dinge prcvenled it. 

“ Mr. Harrison is not in,” cried the divine, as he entered the room ; 
“but I left a note for him, telling him that his old acquaintance. 
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Oipt. WaHin^xd, bad pmsing seed of his aemoes. Be bas 
gone to Gmeiwch, to his country place, but will be badk in the 
course of the da^ and I have desh^he come to Wall-strc^ &e 
nistant he can. , 1 would not blazon your misfortunes^* MUes ; but &e 
moment he airiTes you shall hear from him. He is an old schocd- 
fellow of mine, and will be prompt to oblige me. Now, Miss Lucy, 
1 1 ^ about to release you from nrisou. I saw a certain Mr. Hrewett 
walking in the direction of Wml>street, and had the charity to teU 
him you would be at home in ten minutes.’* 

Lucy arose with an alacrity 1“ could hardly forgive. The colour 
deepened on her face, and I thought she even hurried her father 
away, in a manner that was scarcely sufficiently reserved. Ere they 
left the roouL however, the dear girl took an opportunity to say, in a 
low voice, “Remember, Miles. I hold you strictly to your promise: 
in one hour you shall be free.’* 


CHAPTER XXVni. 

** She half-inclosed me in her arms* 

She p.esscd me with a mtek embrace) 

And bending back her head, looked up 
And gazed upon my face.*' 

COLXRlDOie. 

I SAW no one for the next two hours. A window of the parlour, 
where I was permitted to remain, overlooked the soudkant park — 
or rather Manhattan-disant—wi^ it was not long before I caught a 
glimpse of mvmate and Neb, lying off and on, or blockading the gaol, 
lest 1 shonla be secretly earned to parts unknown, or some other 
great evil should approacn me from without. What these two honest 
and affectionate fellows meant by thus maintaining their post, I did 
not know, it is true ; but such was my conjecture. At length Neb 
disappeared, and was absent an hour. When he returaed, ne had a 
coil of rope over his shoulder, when the two took a station at a safe 
distance from my prison, and began to measure off fatlioms, to cut, 
knot, and splice.^ I was amused with their diligence, which made no 
abatement until it was interrupted by myself. Of the manner in which 
that was effected I shall have occasion to speak presently. 

About two hours after I was left by Lucy and her father, a keeper 
came to announce another visitor. I was expecting my own attorney 
or Mr. Harrison; but the reader will judge of my surprise when 
Andrew Drewet-t entered the room. He was accompanied by the 
gaoler, who held a letter in his hand, and who astounded me by 
saying— 

“ Captain Wallingford, I have instructions here to open the door 
for yon— bail lias been entered.” 

The gaoler disappeared. 

“ And this I owe to you, Mr. Drewett ! ” 

“ 1 wish I could say as much, with aU my heart, my dear sir,” 
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Andrew replied, taking my hand, and giving itawarm, eordialithake ; 
“hut it would not be strictly true. After saving my I shonla 
not liave sulered you to lie in g^l for want of so smaU a favour as 
giving bail for your appearance in court, certainly 4 but womd^and 
wiH, gladly be your special bail, at the pi’Oper time. Let the credit 
fall, however, onl^^ where it is due. Miss Hardily asked me to obtain 



never viewed Andrew Drewett in a light so favourable before. 
had improved in person, bore himself like a gentleman I now thoughi. 
and was every way a pleasing, well-mannered, well-dressed, and 
intelligentdooking young man. I could do all justice to hiin but 
pardon him Luc/s preference. 

"Lucy can never forget om- childish intimacy,*" I said, a little con- 
fused. '^Sbe left me, declaring an intention to do something of the 
sort ; though I confess I was not exactly prepared for this. You are 
a man to be envied, Mr. Drewett, if any man on earth is ! ** 

Andrew looked embarrassed. He glanced at me, coloured, turned 
his look out at the window, then, by a vast effort, seemed to regain 
his self-command. 

"1 believe I understand you, Wallingford,” he said; "you mean, 
in being engaged to Lucy Hardinge ? 

" I can mean notliiug else— all 1 hear— all I have seen— -tliLs last act, 
in particular, tells me as much.” 

" All have then told you wrong. I am not so fortunate as to pos- 
sess the affections of Miss Hardinge ; and no man will gain her luuid 
who does not first obtain her heart— ay, and her whole Heart, too.’* 

I was astounded ! What ! Lucy not engaged to Drewett ; not 
loving him, by bis own adndssion ; not likely to love him ! 1 believe 
AiuLrew had no difficulty in comprehending my feelings in part^ for 
he seemed disposed to continue the subject : and, what was infinitely 
to his credit, to continue it in a way tliat should leave no unpleasant 
uncertainty hanging about the real position of the dear girl. 

"It is only quite lately,” he said, "tliat I have seen the great in* 
Tiistioe that I and my family have unconsciously committed towards 
Miss Hardinge. As you are an old -a verpoiA friend of hers, 1 will 
be explicit with you, and endeavour, in some small degree, to excuse 
myselJt ; though I feel that it can never be done fully. You tell me, 
that you have heard I was engaged to Miss Hardinge? ** 
"iJnquestiouably ; I think it was the opinion of her own father; 

a ll he must have believed the promise conditional, as Lucy never 
marry without his approbation.*" 

"Mr. Hardinge bos then been stranply misled. It is true, Mr. 
Wallingford, that I have long admireci Miss Hardinge, and that I 
offered myself years ago. I was refused from the first. But Lucy 
had the frankness to own tliat she was free to dispose of her hand ; 
and I persevered contrary to her advice, her wishes, and, I may say, 
her entreaties. I think she esteems me ; and, 1 know she has a strops 
regard for my mother, who is almost as fond of her as I am myselE 
This esteem and regard 1 hoped might ripen into love, and my pre- 
sumption has brought its own punislunent. It is now about six months 
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-*-I irei!i«ffitber it im shortly after w© heard of yotttr jardiahle 

1 had afinal conversafciou with heron the suDjeot, when I beeasne 
imrineed my prospects were hopeless. Since that time, I hat» 
egadearoured to conquer my passion : for lo\re unrequited, I supposi^ 
you know, will not list for ever ; ana 1 have so far succeeded, as to 
you all this without feeling the pain it would once have cost me. 


le aeepej 

©noouraging look would even now recall me. I am of opinion, how- 
ever, she intends never to marry. *But let us quit this place, which 
has no longer any claim on you.” 

^ I was in a state scarcely to know what I did. It was comparatively 
little to me to learn I was free myself, after so unexpectedly learning 
tlmt Lucy was also free. Lucy— whom I Iiad for years supposed ti 
he irrevocably engaged ; and whom I had continued to love, eren 
against hope, Andrew Drewett, I fancied, had never loved as I did, 
or he would not have made tlie speech he did ; or his love for Lucy 
had not been a part of his existence from boyhood^ as mine had 
certainly beem. While these thoughts were passing through my 
mind, I gave a few directions, took Dreweti’s ann, and hurried out ot’ 
the gaol. 

I confess that I respired more freely when I found myself in the 
open air. My companion took my dircotion, and I led him to the 
spot where Marble and Neb were stiU at work on their rope. Great 
was their surprise on seeing me at large ; and 1 tliought the mate 
looked a little disappointed, though he comprehended the matter at 
once, as soon as he saw Drewett. 

“ If you had only waited till night, Miles ” Marble said, shaking 
his head as one menaces, Neb and 1 would nave shown that bloody 
gaol a seaman’s fashion of quitting it. I’m almost sorry the occasion 
IS lost, for it would have done their stomachs good to wake up at two- 
bdls, and find their cage empty. I’ve half a mind to ask you to go 
back, boy!” 

"But I’ve no mind to comply with the request; so do me the 
favour to have my bag carried back to our lodgings, where I intend 
to swing my hammock, again, to-night.— Mr. Drewett, 1 must basteaft 
to thank her to whom I owe my freedom will you accompany me P” 

Andrew"' excused himself; and receiving my thanks, once more we 
parted with a hearty shake of the hands. I then hastened towards 
Wall-street, and knocked at Lucy’s door— there were knockers to 
good houses in New York in 1804, a vile nuisance, having been since 
well gotten rid of— and I knocked at Lucy’s door, scarce conscious of 
the manner in which 1 had got there. It was near the dinner-hour, 
and the footman was demurring about admitting a sailor-man, who 
hardly knew what he said, when a little scream from Chloe, who hap* 
pened to see me, soon disposed of my claim for an entrance. 

"Masser Mile!— Masser Mile!—! so grad — dat feller, Neb, say 
you come home— Oh ! Maiser Mile, now, I know dat de rasm at 
Oawbonny get druv’ off !” 

This speech, confident as it was, a little cooled my ardour by 
reminding me I was a beggar, in the figurative meaning of the woti 
Chloe lea the Tvay, however, and 1 was soon in the drawing-room. 
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in tlie. presence of the youthful mistress of tne house. Hovr 
gl<aiously beautiful did Lucy then appear ! She htkd dressed for 
dinner^ as u$ual> but it was in the simplest and neatest manner. Her 
foce vas radiant with the pleasure of seeing me where I was, and 
excitement had deepened the colour on her cheeks, which ware never 
pale, except with emotions. As for her eyes, I can only describe 
ikm by the homely phrase, that “they danced for joy/* 

“Now, Miles/* she said, holding out both hands to meet me, “ th%$ 
IS redeeming your pledge, and behaving as vom should. Andrew 
Brewett was deliffhted with an opportunity of doing something for 
the man who saved liis life, and my only fear was of your obstinacy/* 

“After all I have heard from Andrew Brewett, beloved Lucy, you 
never need fear anything from my obstinacy lieremter.' He not only 
has released my body from prison, but he has released my spirits 
from the weight of a mountain, by honestly confessing you do not 
love him/’ 

The play of roseate light on an autumnal sky at evening, is not 
more beautiful than the chan^g tints that passed overLuc^s beau- 
tiful face. She did not speak, at first but so intent, so inquiring 
wSfl her look, while at the same time it was so timid and modest, 
that I scarce needed the question that she finally succeeded in 
askii^. 

“What is it, you wish to say. Miles ?” at length came from her in 
faltering tones. 

“ To ask to be permitted to keep these hands for ever. Not one, 
Lucy ; one will not satisfy a love like mine, — a love that has got to be 
interwoven with my being, from having formed a part of my very 
existence from boyhood ; yes, I ask for both.^* 

“ You have them both, dear, dear Miles, and can keep them as l^g 
as you please.” 

jEven while this was in ilie course of uttcirance, the hands were 
snatched from me to be applied to their owner’s face, and the dear 
girl burst into a flood of tears. 1 folded Jier in my arms, seated my- 
self at her side on a sofa, and am not ashamed to say that w^e wept 
together. I shall not reveal all that passed during the next ouarter 
of an hour, nor am I quite cc^ain that 1 could were I to make the 
attempt, but T well recollect n»y arm was around Lucy% slender 
waist at the end of that brief period. What was said was not yery 
coherent, nor do I know that anybody would care to hear or read it. 

“Why have you so loug delayed to tell me this, Miles?” Lucy at 
length inquired, a little reproachfully. “You who have had so many 
opportunities and might have known how it would have been 
received ! Ilow much misery and suffering it would have saved us 
both!” 

“Tor that which it has caused you, dearest, 1 shall never forgive 
myself ; but as for that I have endured, it is only too well merited. 
But I thought you loved Drewet t ; everybody said you were to maiTy 
him ; even your own fallier bolujved and told me as much.” ^ 

“Poor dear papal— He little knew my heart. One thing, how- 
ever, he did, that would have prevented my ever marrying any one, 
Milos^ . ^ lived.” 
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“Hjaven for ever Mess him for that, as well as for all Ms otlw 
Uood deeds ! What was it, Lucy P” 

^ ^ When we heard of the supposed loss of your ship, he believed 
it, hut I did not. Why I did not believe what all aroimd me tBoughi 
was is more than I can explain, unless Providence humanely 
sustained me by hope. But when my father thought you dead, in 
converaing of all your good qualities, Jliles,— and beloved you almost 
as well as ms daughter—^ — 

God bless him, dear old gentleman !— but what did he tell you, 
liUcyP*^ 

“ You will never learn, if you thus interrupt me. Miles/* Lucy im- 
swered, smiling saucily m mv face, though she permitted me still to 
hold both her hands, as if I had taken possession of them literally 
with an intent to keep them, blushing at the same time as mud^ with 
harness, 1 thought, as with the innate modesty of her nature. 
“Have a little patience, and I will tell you. When my father thouj;ht 
you dead, he told me the manner in which you had confessed to mm 
the preference you fell for me ; and do you, can you think, after I was 
thus put in possession of such a secret, I could listen to Andrew 
Drewett, or to any one else?” 

I shall not reveal what followed this speech ; but I may say that, m 
tbe course of the next ten minutes, Lucy mildly reproached mo again 
for having so long delayed my declaration. ' 

“I know you so well, Miles,” she continued, smiling— as for blush- 
ing, that she did nearly the whole of the remainder of the day— “ I 
know you so well, Miles, that 1 am afraid I should have made the 
declaration myself, had you not found your tongue. Silly fellow! 
how (mid you suppose I would ever love any but you P— see 
here!” 

She drew the locket 1 had »ven her from her dress, and placed it 
in my hand^ still warm from lying near her heart ! I had no choice, 
but to kiss Lucy again, or to kiss tins locket ; and I did both, by way 
of leaving no further grounds for self-reproach, I say, kiss her again, 
for, to own the truth, I had already done so many times in that 
interview. 

At len^h Chloe put her head in at the door, having taken the pre- 
caution first to give a gentle tap, to inquire if dinner should be served. 
Lucydined at four, and it was now drawing toward five. 

“Has my father come in?” demanded the yoling mistress of her 
attendsmt. 

“ Not yet, Miss Lucy ; but he nebber Pink much of dinner, Miss 
Lucy, ma’am ; and Masser Mile been so long a sailor, dat I Pink he 
musi be hungry. I hear dat he hab berry hard time ais vVge, Miss 
Lucy — too hard for old masser and missus son !” 

“ Ay, you have seen Neb, if the truth were, told. Miss Chloe,” I 
cried ; “ and he has been charming your ear with Othcilo-tales of his 
risks and hardships, to make you love him.” 

1 cannot say that Chloe actually blushed, or, if she did, tbe spec- 
tators were none the wiser for the weakness. But dark as was the 
skin of this honest-hearted girl, she bad most affectionate fc/elings, and 
even her features could betray the emotions she entertained. 
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. Idler!” she exdwmed, “What Hiss liaey plea#© 4j}.der? 
^dl ^e cook dish up ?” 

. We will have diimer,” Ltioy answered* with a sairflei CSdoe^s g^ei 
vdanciug with a sort o£ wild delight. “Tell John to it* Mr. 
Jiiupdiage will be home soon* in ^ probability. We shall be (mly us 
table.*’ 

The mentioniim of the table caused me to east an eye at.m^ 4ress 2 
and the sight of my mate’s attire* neat and in trath betmming as it 
was* to one who had no reason to he ashamed of his figure* caused me 
to recollect my poverty* and to feel one twinge at the distance that 
the world might fancy its own opinions placed between us. As for 
birtlv ^7 own family was too respectable* and my education had been 
too fi^od,. to leave me now any very keen regrets on such a subject, in 
a state of society like ours ; but there was truly a wide chasm between 
the heiress of Mrs. Bradfort and a penniless mate of a ship. Lucy 
understood me* and* slipping her arm through mine, she walked into 
the library, saying archly, as siie drew me gently aloag^ 

“ It is a very easy thing, Miles* to get skirts made to your round- 
about.” 

“ No doubt, Lucy ; but with whose money P I have been in such 
a tumult of happiness* as to have foi^otten that I am a beggar : that 
1 am not a suitable match for you 1 Had 1 only Clawbonny, I should 
feel less humiliated. With Clawbonny 1 could feel myself en^tled 
to some portion of the world’s consideration.” 

We were in the library by tliis time. Lucy looked at mfe a moment 
intently* and 1 could see she was pained at my aUueion. Taking a 
little key from a cabinet where she kept it, she opened a small drawer* 
and showed me the identical gold pieces that had once been in my 
possession, and which 1 had returned to her after my first voyage to 
sea. 1 perceived that the pearls she had obtainod under Gme’s 
bequest* as well as those which were my own property, if I could be 
said to own anything, were kept in the same place. Holding the 
gold in the palm of a little hand that was as soft as velvet and as 
white as ivory, she said — 

" You once took all I had, Miles* and this without pretending to 
more than a brother’s love ; why should you hesitate fo do it again* 
now you say you wish to become my husband ?” 

“ rrecious creature ! 1 believe you will cure me of even my silly 
pride.” Then taking up the pearls, I threw them on her neck, where 
they hung in a long chain, rivalling the skin with which they came in 
uontadi. “ There* 1 have said these pearls should be an ofiering to 
my wife* and 1 now make it; though I scarce know how they are to 
be kept from the grasp of Baggett.” 

Lucy kissed the pearls— 1 knew she did not do it on account of any 
love for them— and tears came into her eyes. 1 believe she had long 
waited to receive this gift, in the precise character in which it was 
now received. 

“ Thank you. dear Miles.” she said. “ You see how freely I aocrat 
pnifr gifts; and why should you hesitate to receive mine? As for 
this Daggett, it will be easy enough to get rid of his claim. I 
shall be of ago before he can bring his cause to trial, as 1 leam; then 
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wiU eas^liian for Mless Wallmgfori to pastil ' 

K>r w tliat time ail that ia now mine will be yours. !NO| ho^wa 
ilar. Baggett ahall not easily rob me of this preoioiw g^fe/* / . ^ 

^ ^pert ** I said, by way of getting her answer. 

^*Euperfc will not influence my conduct, any funthmr than I aWtt 
inatat on returning eTety doliier he has received from yom in IbeiiiiKme 
of onr sainted Qiiioe. But 1 bear my father’s voice, mia speaAng to 
seme oiher person. 1 bad hoped we should dine alone 

'fhe door of the library opened, and Mr. Harding© entered, fddowed 
by a gravedooJdng eldeiV of respectable mien, and a m«umcr 
that denoted one accustomed to deal with matters of weight. Iknew 
tUs person at once to be Eichard Harrison, then one of the most dds- 
tinguished lawyers of America, and the gentleman to whom 1 had 
been carried by John Wallingford, when the latter pressed me to 
make my will. Mr. Harrison shook me cordially by the hand, after 
saluting Lucy, whom he knew intimately. 1 saw at emee that some- 
thing unusual was working in bis mind. This highly respe^able 
advocate was a man of method and of ^eat coolness of manner in the 
mana^ment of affairs, and he proceeded to business at onoe, inring 
very little circumlocution. 

have been surprised to bear that my worthy client and friend, 
Mx, John Wallinrford, is dead,” he observed. ” 1 do not know how 
his decease should have escaped my notice in the papers, unless it. 
were owing to a pretty severe illness 1 suffered myseu about the time 
it occurred. My |^od Mend, Mr. Hardinge, told it to me. for the 
tet time, only half an hour since.” 

"It is true, sir,” I answered, "I understand my kinsman died 
eight months since.” 

” And he held your bond for forty tbonsand dollars at the time be 
died?” 

"I regret to say he did; a bond secured by a mortgage on my 
paternal place. Glawbonny, which has since been sold, by virtue of 
the power contained in the clauses under the statute, ana sold for a 
song— less than a foutili of its value.” 

you have been arrested, at the suit of the administrator, for 
the balance due on the bond ? ” 

"1 have sir ; and am liberated on general bail, only within an hour 
or two” 

"Well, sM all these proceedings can be and mts^be set aside. 

X have fuready given in^ructions to prepare an application to the 
chancellor for on injunotion, and unless your kinsmans administrator 
is a great dunce, you will be in peaceable possession of Olawbouny 
again, in less than a month— if a moderately sensible man, in less than 
twenty-four hours,” 

** You woiild not raise hopes that are idle, Mr. Harrison; yet 1 do 
not understand how all this well can be 1” 

" Your kinsman, Mr. John Wallin^orcL who was a much-eeteemed 
client of mine, made a will, which wul 1 drew myself, and which 
being left in my possession for that purpose, 1 now put in your 
hancm as his sole executor. By that will, you will perceive thA he 
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the daim under the mortgage. But this is not all After rnkf 
some small Wades to a few of his female rdatives, he has left you 
the residua;^ lega^ and 1 know^nongh of his affairs to be certain 
that you will receive an addition to your estate of more than two 
hundred thousand dollars. John WaUingford was a character, but 
he was a money-making character^ had he lived twenty years loiWr. 
he would have been one of the richest men in the state. He haa 
kid an excellent foundation, but he died too soon to rear the golden 
structure,” 

What a chan^ of circumstances was here ! I was not only virtually 
released from debt, but had Clawbonuy restored to me, was 
master of all I had ever owned, my earnings and the money invested 
in the Dawn excmited. This last was irretrievably (rone, it was true, 
but in its place i had the ample le^y of Jolin Wallingford as a 
compensation. This legacy consisted of a large sum in the three per 
cents., which then sold at about sixty, but were subsequently paid olf 
at par, of good bank and insurance stocks, bonds mid mortgagee and 
a valuable and productive real property in the western of the 
Stat^with several buildings in town. In a word, I was even richer 
than Lucy, and no longer need consider myself as one living on her 
generosity. It is not difficult to believe 1 was made snprcme& hanpy 
by this news, and I looked to Lucy for sympathy. As for the dear 
girl herself, 1 do believe she felt anything but pleasure at this new 
accession of riches ; for she had a deep satisfaction in thinking that it 
was in her power to prove to me how completely I possessed her 
confidence, by placing all she had in my hands. Nevertheless, she 
loved Clawbonny as well as 1 did myself, and my restoration to the 
throne of my fatners was a subject of mutual delight. 

Mr. Hamson went on to say that he had ascertained Ds^gett was 
in town, to conduct the expected arrangement with me on the subject 
of my personals, and that he had already sent a messenger to his 
attorney, to let the existence of the will be known. He had, con- 
sequently, strong hopes of arranging matters in the course of the 
next twenty-four hours. We were still at table, in effect, when the 
messenger came to let us know an interview was appointed at the 
office of this eminent counsel, and we all adjourned to that place, 
Lucy excepted, as soon as the cloth was removed ; for, in that day, 
dotns were always removed. At the office we found Mr. DaggetlC 
whom 1 now saw for the first time, and his legal adviser, aGeady 
waiting for us. One glanoe sufficed to let us into the secret of the 
consternation both were in, for the lawyer had commi^d himself in 
the course of the proceedings he had uad an uguucy in conducting, 
almost as much as his client. 

“ This is strange news to us, Mr. Harrison,” the attorney com- 
menced ; ” though your character and reputation, I will confess, make 
it look serious. Is there no mistake in the matter, sir?’’ 

“None whatever, Mr, Meekly. If you will have the goodness to 
read this will, sir. you will perceive that the facts have been truly 
laid before your client ; and as to the authenticity of the document 
I can only say, it was not only drawn up by myself, imder precise 
instructions from Mr. Wallingford, — ^wbicn instructions I still possess. 
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ia bis own hmid-^wiiting, — ^but the will was copied by my dieut, as 
weU aa sigD^ and sealed in my presence, as one of the witnesses, 
so far as relates to the personals, this will would be Talid, thon^ 
not signed by the testator, supposi^ no other will to exist. Bat, I 
flatter myself, you will find everything correct as to forms.^* 

Mr. Meekly read the will aloud, from beginning to end and, i4 
returning it to me, he cast a very ^ve-it-up sort of look at Baggett. 
The latter inquired, with some anxiety, — 

“ Is there any schedule of th e property accompanying the will ?” 

There is. sir,'^ reamed Mr. Harrison* “and directions on it 
where to find the certificates of stock, and all the other evidences of 
debts*— such as bonds and mortgages. Of the last, several are in my 
own possession. I presume the bond of this Mr. Wallingford was 
kept by the testator himself, as a sort of family thing.” 

'‘Well, sir, you will find that none of the stock has been touched: 
and I confess this bond, with a few notes given in Genessee, is all 
that I have been able to find. We have been surprised at discovering 
the assets to be so small.” 

"So much the better for you, Mr. Baggett. Knowing what I 
do, I shall only give up tlie assets 1 hold to the executor and heir. 
Your letters of administration will be set aside, as a matter of course, 
even should you presume to oppose us, — which I should hardly think 
advisable.” 

“We shall not attempt it, Mr. Harrison,” Meekly said, hastily ; 
“ and we expect equal liberality from your client.” 

So much for haviug a first-rate lawyer and a man of character on 
my side. Daggett gave the whole thing up, on the spot, — ^reconvey- 
ing to me Clawbonny before lie quitted, thoiigli the sale would 
unquestionably be set aside, aud subsexiueutly was set aside, by 
means of an amicable suit. A gi’eat deal remained to be done, 
however ; and I was obliged to t^ar myself away from Lucy, in order 
to do it. Probate of the will wjvs to be made in the distant county of 
Genessee— *and distant it was from New York, in 1804; ! The journey 
that could be made, to-day^ in a-bout thirty hours, took me ten days : 
and 1 spent near a month in going through the necessary forms^ and 
in otherwise settling my affaire at the west, as that part ol the 
State was then called. The time, however, was not wasted below, 
Mr. Hardinge took charge of everything at Clawbonny, and Lucy’s 
welcome letters,— three of which reached me weekly, — ^informed me 
that eveiytliing was re-established in the house, on the farm, and at 
the mill. The Wallingford was set running again, and all the oxen, 
cows, horses, hogs, &c. &o., were Kving in their old haunts. The 
negroes were reinstated, and Clawbonny was ii.self again ! ^ The only 
changes made were for the better; the occasion having been improved, 
to paint and new-varnp the house, which Mr. Daggett’s parsimony 
had pr(jvenled him from defacing by modern alterations. In a word, 
“Masscr Mile” was alone wanting to make all at the farm happy, 
Chloe had communicated lier engagement to “ Miss Lucy,” aud it 
was understood Neb and his master were to be married about the 
same time. As for Moses, he liad gone up to Willow Cove, on a 
leave of absence. A letter received from him, wliich now lies before 
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me, will give a better account of his proceedings and feelings than 1 
can write myself. It was in the following words, viz 

Willow Cove, Sepi, \%t%, 1804i, 

'' OaPMK WAXUNGfORn : 

^‘Dear Sir, and mv dear Miles.— Here I have beeiL moored head 
and stam, these ten days, as comfortable as heart could wish, in the 
bosom of my family. The old woman was ripht dov\Ti glad to see me^ 
and she mied like an alligator when she heard my story. As for 
Kitty, she cried, and she lauglied in the bargain; but that young 
Bright, whom you may remmber we fell in with, in our cruise after 
old Van Tassel, has fairly hauled alongside of my niece, and she does 
little but laugh from morning to night. lt*s bloody hard to lose a 
niece in tliis way, iust as a man finds her, but mother says I shall 
gain a nephew by the trade. 

"Now for old Van Tassel. The Lord will never suffer rogues to 
prosper in the long run. Mother found the old rascal’s receipt, given 
to my father for the money, years and years ago, and sending for a 
Hudson lawyer, they made the miserly cheat on with bis hatches, and 
hoist out cargo enough to square the yards. So mother considers the 
thing as settled at last ; but I shall always regard the account as 
open until I have threshed the gentleman to my hearths content. The 
old woman got the cash in hard dollars, not uuaevst-anding paper, and 
I wasn’t in tlie house ten minutes, beiorc the good old soul roused 
a stocking out of a draw'er, and began to count out the pieces to pay 
me off. So you .see, Miles, IVe stepped into my estate again, as well 
as yourself. As for your offer to pay me wages for the whole of l^t 
v’y ge,” — thisw'ord Marble coiild not spell as lie pronounced it, — "it*s 

f enerous, and that’s a good deal in tliese bloody di.shoncst times, but 
’ll not touch a copper. When a ship’s lost, the wages are lost with 
her, and that’s law and reason. It would be liard on a marebaht 
to have to pay wages for work done on hom'd a craft that’s at the 
bottom of the ocean; so no more on that p’int, which we’ll consider 
settled. 

" I am delighted to learn you are to be married as soon as you get 
oack to Clawbonny. Was I in your place, and saw sucli a nice young 
woman beckoning me into port, I’d not be long in the offing. Thank 
yon, heartily, for the invitation to be one of the bride’s-maid.s, wdiich 
IS an office, my dear Miles i covet, and shall gloi’y in. I wish you 
to drop me a line as to the rigging proper for the occasion, for 1 
would wish to be dressed as much like the rest of the bride’s-maids 
as possible, uniformity being always desirable in such matters. 
A wedding is a wedding, and should be dealt with as a wedding ; so, 
waiting for farther orders, 1 remain yom* friend and old ship-mate to 
command, "Moses Van Duzen Marble.” 

I do not affirm that the spelling of this letter W'as quite as accurate 
as that given in this copy, but the epistle was legible, and evidently 
gave Marble a great deal of trouble. As for tlie letters of dear . 
Lucy, I forbear to copy any. They were like herself, however; 
ingenuous, truthful, affectionate, and feminine. Among other things, 
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she iutonntid me that our union was to take place in St. j 

I was to meet her at the rectory, and that we might prooei^ to 
Olowbonny from tiic church-door. She had invited Rupert and Emily 
to be present, but the health of the last would prevent their accept- 
ing the invitation. Major, or General, Merton, as ho was universally 
caned to New lork, had the gout, and could not be there ; and I was 
^ked if it would not be advisable, under all the circumstances* to 
have me affair as private as possible. My answer conveyed a cheerful 
comphance, mid a week aftor that was despatched, I left the Genessee 
counti% having saccessfuiiy completed all my business. No one 
opposed me, and so far from being regarded as an intruder, the world 
thought me the proiier heir of my cousin. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

** 1 calmed her fears, and she was calm, 

And told her love with virg:iu pnde , 

And so I won my Genevieve, 

Myl)right and beauteous bride.” 

COLURlDOa. 

By arrangement, I stopped at the Willow Cove, to pick up Marble. 
I found the honest fellow happy as the day was long; but telling 
fearfully long and wonderful yams of Ids adventures, to ^he whole 
country round. My old mate was substantially a man of truth ; but 
he did love to astonish ** know-nothings.” He appears to have suc- 
ceeded surprisingly well, for the Dutchmen of that neighbourhood 
still recount anecdotes of the acliievements and sufferings of Captain 
Marvel, as they usually call him, thou£?li tlicy have long ceased to 
tliink the country belongs to the United Provinces. 

Moses was glad to see me; and, after pjissing a night to the cottage 
of his mother^ we proceeded towards Claw bonny, in a conveyance that 
had been sent to Willow Cove to meet me. It was a carriage of my 
own, one of ray own negroes acting as driver, I knew the old team, 
and will acknowledge that tears forced tliomselves to my eves as I 
thus saw myself, as it might be, reinstated in my own. The same 
feeling came powerfully over me, as we drove to the summit of an 
elevation in the road, that commanded a view of the vale and buM- 
ings of Clawbonny. W'hat a moment was that in my existence ! I 
cannot say that 1 was bom to wealth, even as wealth was counted 
among us sixty years since, but I was born to a competency. Until 
I lost my ship, I had never known the humiliating sensations of 
povertv; and the feeling that passed over my heart, when I first 
heard that Clawbonny was sold, has left an impression that will last 
for life. I looked at the houses, as I passed them m the streets, and 
remembered that I was houseless. I did not pass a shop to which 
clothes were exposed, without remembering that, were my debts paid, 
I should literally be witliout a coat to my back. Now. 1 had my owm 
once raw ; and there stood the home of my ancestors for generatius^ 
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looking^ comfortable and resi:>ectable, in the midst of a most innting 
scene of rural quiet aaid loveliness. The very fields seemed to wel* 
come me beneath its roof ! There is no use in attempting to conceal 
what happened ; and I will honestly relate it. 

The road made a considerable circuit to descend the hiD, while a 
foot path led down the declivity by a shorter cut, which was always 
taken by pedestrians. Making an incoherent excuse to Moses, and 
telling him to wait for me at the foot of the hill, I spranff out of the 
carriage, leaped a fence, and, 1 may add, leaped out of sight, in dbder 
to conceal my emotion. T was no sooner lost to view than, seating 
myself on a fragment of rock, I wept like a child. How long I sat 
there is more timn I can say ; but the manner in which I was recj^ed 
from this paroxysm of fcoling will not soon be forgotten. A little 
hand was laid on my forehead, and a soft voice uttered the word 
“ Miles ! ’’ so near me that, at the next instant, I held Lucy in my 
arms. The dear girl had walked to tlie hill, as she afterwards ad- 
mitted, in the expect at ion of seeing me pass onto Clawbonny; and, 
comprehending my feelings and my behaviour, could not deny herself 
the exquisite gratification of sharing in my emotions. 

It IS a blessed restoration to your rights, dear Miles,” Lucy at 
length said, smiling through her tears, ‘‘lour letters have told me 
that jou are rich ; but 1 would rather you liad Clawbonny, and not a 
cent besides, than, Avithout this place, you had the riches of the 
wealthiest man in the counti 7 . lours it should have been, at all 
events, could my Tiieans have compassed it ” 

” And this, Lucy, without my becoming your husband, do you 
mean ? ” . 

Lucy blushed brightly; though I cannot say the sincere, ingenuous 
girl ever looked embarrassed in avowing her preference for me. 
After a moment’s t>ause she smiled, and answered my question. 

“ I have not doubted of the result since my hither gave me an 
account of your fe(i]iugs towanis me,” she said, “ and that, you will 
remember, was before Mr. Daggett had his sale. Women have more 
confidence in the affections than men, 1 fear; at least, with us they 
arc more engrossing concerns than with you — for we live for them 
altogether, whereas you have the Avorld constantly to occupy your 
thoughts. I liave m^ver sii])poscd Miles Wallingford would become 
the husband of any hut Lucy H irdinge, except on one occasion, and 
then only for a very sliort pcriorl - tma ever smee I liave thougnt on 
such subjects at all, 1 have kvoim ttuat Lucy IJardiuge would never — 
could never be the wife of auy one but Miles Wallingford.” 

** And that one exccjition, dearest, — that ‘ very short period ! * 
Hfiving confessed so much, I am eager to know all,” 

Lucy became thoughtful, jind she moved the grass at her feet with 
the cud of her parasol, ere she replied. 

“The one exception wa.s Emily Merton; and the short period 
terminated vriicn I saw you together in your own house. When I 
fii-st saw Emily Mcri on, 1 thought her inore wo*^hy of your love than 
] could possibly be ; nnd 1 fancied it impossible that you could have 
lived so long in a ship iogcUier, without discovering each other’s 
merits. Bui when I was placed with you both, under the same roof. 
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1 noon ascertained tJiat, 'while your iniapi nation had been a little led 
asid& your heart was always true to me/* 

Is this possible, Lucy ! Are women really so much more dis- 
criminating, so ranch more accurate in their opinions, than us men ? 
While 1 was ready to hang myself for jealousy of Andrew Diewett, 
did you really know that ray heart was entirely yours ? ” 

"Iwiis not without misgivings. Miles, and sometimes those that 
were keenly painful -, but, on the wiiolc, I will not say I felt my power, 
but that I Mt we were dear to each other.*’ 

" Did you never suppose, as your excellent father has done, that 
we were too much like brother and sister to become lovers— too much 
accustomed to be dear to each other as children, to submit to passion? 
For that which I feel for you, Lv 1 do not pretend to dignify with 
the name of esteem, and respect, and affection— it is a passion that 
will form the misery or happiness of tny life.** 

Lucy smiled archly, and again the end of her parasol played with 
the grass that ctcw around the rock on which we were seated. 

“ How could I think this for you,’* she said, “ when 1 liad a con- 
trary experience of my own constantly nresent^ Mih's ? I saw that 
you thought there was some difference of condition between us, (silly 
fellow!) and I felt iier^uaded you had %ouly your own dilfidcnceto 
overcome, to tell your own slorv.” 

And knowing and seeing all this, cniel Lucy, why did you suffer 
years of cruel, cruel doubt to hang over me ? ** 

Was it a woman's nart to speak. Miles ? I endeavoured to act 
naturally, — believe I did act naturally,— and I left the rest to God. 
Blessed he his mercy, I am rewarded ! ” 

1 folded Lucy to my heart, and, passing a moment of sweet sym- 
pathy in the embrace, we both began to talk of other things, as if 
mutually conscious that our feelings were too high-wrought for the 
place ill which we were, 1 inquired as to the condition of things at 
Clawbonny, and was gratified with the report. Everybody expected 
me. I had no tenantry to come forth to meet me, — nor were Ame- 
rican tenants much addicted to such practices, even when the^r were 
to he found : though the miserable sophistry on the subject of land- 
lord and tenant,— one of the most useiul and humanizing relations of 
civilized life, — did not then exist among us, that 1 am sorry f,o find is 
now getting inio vogue. In tliat day it was not thought liberty *' 
to violate the fair covenants of a lease: and attempts to cheat a 
landed proprietor out of his rights were called cheating as they ought 
to be— and they were called nothing else. 

In that day, a lease in perpetuity was thought a more advantageous 
bargain for the tenant than a lease for a year, or a term of years ; and 
men did not begin to reason as if one indulgence gave birth to a right 
to demand more. In that day. paying rent iu cliickcns, and wood, 
and work, was not fancied to Tbe a remnant of feudality, but it was 
regarded as a favour conferred on him who had tlie privilege ; aiid 
even now nine countrymen in ten endeavour to pay their debts in 
everything they can before they resort to the purse. In tliat day, the 
audacious sophism pf calling land a monopoly, in a country that pro- 
bably v^^sscsses mor^ than a hundred acres for every living soul 
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tritkin its limits, was not broached t and, in that day, knots of mm 
did not set tliemselves up as special representatives of the whole 
coirm)Unity, and interpret the laws in their owii favour as if they were 
the first principles of the enth*c republic. But my pen is running 
away with me, and 1 must return to Lucy. A crisis is at hand ; and 
we are about to see tlie laws triumphant, or acts of ajegression that 
will far outdo all ihat has hitherto rested on the American name, aa 
connected with a want of faith in pecuniary transactions. 

Should 1 evei continue these adventures, occasions may offer to 
draw certain pictures of the si<ms of the times^ — signs that have an 
ominous aspect ^ rfjpirds real liberty, by substituting the tnost fear- 
fal of all tyrannie.s, tlie spurious, in its place. God alone knows for 
what we arc reserved ; but one thing is cer1>ain,— there must be a 
serious movement backward, or the nation is lost. 

I had no tenantry to come out and meet me, but there were the 
blacks. It is tnie, the law was on the point of liberating these slaves, 
leaving a few of the younger to serve tor a term of years, tliat should 
requite their owners for the care of their infancies and their educa- 
tions ; but this law could not effect an immediate chjmge in the con- 
dition of the Clawbonnys. The old ones did not wish to quit me. and 
never did; udiile it took years to loosen the tie which bound the 
younger portion of them to me and mine. At this hour, near twenty 
of them urd living round me, in cottages of mine ; and the service of 
my kitchen is entirely conducted by them. Lucy prepared me for a 
reception by these children of Africa, even the outcasts having muted 
with the rest to do honour to their young master. Honour is not the 
“word ; there was too much heart in the affair for so cold a term ; the 
negro^ whatever may be his faults, almost always possessing an 
* affectionate heart. 

At length 1 remembered Marble, and taking leave of Lucy, who 
would not let me accompany her home, I threw myself down the 
gath, and found my mate cogitating in the carriage at the foot of the 

“Well, Miles, you seem to value this land of yours as a seaman 
docs his ship,” cried Moses, before 1 had time to apologize for having 
kept him so long waiting. “Howsomever, I can enter into the 
/eelin’, and a blessed one it is, to get a respondentia bond off of land 
that belonged to a feller’s grandfather. Next thing to being a bloody 
hermit, I bold, is to belong to nobody in a crowded world ; and I 
would not part with one kiss from little Kitty, or one wrinkle of ray 
mother’s, for all the desert islands in the ocean. Come, sit down 
now, my lad; why, you look os red as a rose-bud, and as if yon 
had been running up and down hiU the whole time you’ve been 
absent.;’ 

" It is sharp work to come down such a hill as this on a trot. WcU, 
here I am at your side ; what would you wish to know P ” 

“ Why, lad, I’ve been thinkin’, since you were away, of the duties 
of a briJ^s-maid [to his dying day, Moses always iusisted he had acted 
in this capacity at my wedoingj; for the time draws near, and I 
wouldn’t wish to discredit you on such a festivity. In the first place, 
how am I to be dressed P I’ve got the posy you mentioned in your 
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letter, stowed away safe in my trunk. Kitty made it for me last treek, 
fmd a good 'looking posy it was. the last time I saw it ” 

" Did you think of the breecmes ? ” 

Ay, ay,“-I liave them, too, and what is more, Tve bad them bent. 
Somehow or other. Miles, running under bare poles does not seem to 
agree with ray build. If there’s time, I should like to have a couple 
of bonnets fitted to the articles. 

Those would be gaiters, Moses; and I never heard of a biide’s- 
maid in breeches and gaiters. No ; you’ll be obliged to come out like 
-•verybody else.” 

**Woll, I care less for the dress than I do for the behaviour. 
Shall I be obliged to kiss Miss Lucy ? ” 

No, not exactly Miss Lucy, but Mrs. Bride ; 1 believe it would 
not be a lawful maniage without that.” 

"Heaven forbid that I should lay a straw in the way of your happi- 
ness, ray dear boy ; but you’ll make a signal for the proper time to 
clear ship ; then — you know 1 always carry a quid.” 

1 promised not to desert him in his need, and Moses became mate- 
rially easier in his mind. 1 do not wish the reader to suppose my 
mate fancied he was to act in the character of a woman at ray nuptials, 
but simply that lie was to act in the character of a bride’s-inaid. The 
difficulties which beset him will be best explained by his last i\ nark 
on this occasion, and with which I shi^ close this discourse. " Had 
1 been brought up in a decent family,” he said, "instead of having 
been set afloat on a tomb-stone, matrimony would’nt have been sucli 
unknowm seas to me. But you know how it is, Miles, with a fellow 
that lias no relations. He may laugh and sing, and make as much 
noise as he pleases, and try to make others think he’s in good oom- 

{ )any the whole time ; but, after all, he’s nothing but a sort of bloody 
lermit, that’s travelling through life all the same as if he was left 
with a few pig.s on a desert island. Make-believe is much made use 
of in this world, but it won’t liold out to the last. Now of all mortal 
beings tliat 1 ever met w’ith, you’ve fallen in with her that lias least of it. 
Tliere’s some mfikc-belicve about you, Miles, as when you looked so 
bloody unconcerned all the time you were ready to die of love, as I 
now i’am for the young woman you’re about to marry ; and mother 
has a bttle of it, dear old soul, when she says she’s perfectly satisfied 
with the son the Lord has given her * for I’m not so blasted virtuous 
but I might be better. And little Kitty has lots of it, when she pre- 
tends she would as soon have one kiss from me as two from young 
Bright ; but, as for Lacy Hardingo, I will say that I never saw 
any more make-believe about her than was becoming in a young 
woman.” 

This speech proved that Moses was a man of observation. Others 
might have drawn seemingly nicer shades of character, but this sin- 
cerity of feeling, trutli of conduct, and singleness of purpose, formed 
the disiinjrnishing traits of Lucy’s virtues. I was excessively grati- 
fied at finuiug that Marble rightly appreciated one wdio was so very, 
veiy dear to me, and took caro to let him know os much, as soon as be 
had made his spet'ch. 

We were met by the negroes, at the distance of half a mile fnan the 
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houfie. Neb acted aa master of the ceremonies, or commodore would 
be the better word, for he actually carried a bit of swalJow-tail bunt- 
ing, that was borrowed from tlie sloop ; and there was just as much of 
ocean in the symbols used, as comported with the honours manifested 
to a seaman. Old Cupid carried the Wallingford’s ensign, and a sort 
of harlequinade had been made out of marlinspikes, serymg-mailets, 
ailmakers* palms, and fids. The whole was crowned with a plug of 
tobacco, though I never used the weech except in cigars. Neb had 
seen processions in town, as well as in mreign countries and he took 
care tliat tlie present should do himself no discredit. It is true that 
he spoke to me of it afterwards as a nigger procession,” and 
affected to hold it cheap ; but I could see that the fellow was as 
much pleased with the conceits he had got up for the occasion, as he 
was mortified at the failure of the whole thing. The failure happened 
in this wise : no sooner did I approach near enough to the elder blacks 
to have my features fairly recognized, than the women be^n to 
blubber, and the men to toss their arms and shout, ** Masser Mile,” 
“ Masser Mile,” tliercby throwing everything into confusion, at once 
placing feeling uppermost, at the expense of “ law and order.” 

To descend from the stilts that seemed indispensable to do credit 
to Neb’s imagination, the manner in which I was received by these 
simple-minded beings was infinitely toucluiig. All the old ones shook 
hands witli me, while the younger of both sexes kept more aloof, until 
I went to each in succession, and went through the ceremony of my 
own accord. As for the boys, they rolled o^^er on the grass ; while the 
little girls kept making curtsies, aud repeating, "Welcome honie to 
Clawbonny, Masser Mile.” My heart was full; and I question 
if any European landlord ever got so w^arm a reception from his 
tenantry as I received from my slaves. 

And welcome I w'as indeed to Clawbonny, and most welcome was 
Clawbonny to me ! In 1804, New York had still some New York 
feeling left in tlie Stat e. Strangei-s had not completely overrun her, 
as has since happened ; and New York names were honoured ; New 
York feelings had some place among us , life, homes, firesides, and 
the graves of our fathers, not yet being treated as so many incidents 
in some new speculation. Men then loved the paternal roof ; and 
gardens, lawns, orchards, and churchvards, were regarded as something 
other than levels for railroads and canals, streets for villages, or 
public promenades to be called batteries or parks, as might hajipen to 
suit, aldcrmanic ambition or editorial privilege. 

Mr. Hardinge met me at th^atc of the little lawn, took me in his 
arms, and blessed me aloud. We entered tlie house in sfience, when 
tlie good old man iuimediately set about showing me, by ocular proofi 
that everything was restored as effectiiaUy as i was restored myself! 
Venus accompanied us, relating how dirty she had found this room, 
liow much iiyured that, and otherwise abusing the Daggetts, to mv 
heart’s content. Their reign had been short, however: and a War 
jiiigford was once more master of the five structures of Clawbonny. 
1 meditated a sixth, even that day, religiously preserving every stone 
tlmt had been already laid, Jiowever, in my mind’s intention. 

The next day was that named by Lucy as the one in which she 
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would unite heraelf to me for ever. No secret was made of the affair ; 
but notice had been duly given, that all at Clawbonny might be 
present. I left home at ten in the moimiug, in a very handsome 
carriage that had been built for the occasion, accompanied by Moses 
attired as a bride’s-maid. It is true his dumpy, square-built frame, 
rather caricatured the shorts and silk stockings ; and, as we sat side 
bj; side in this gtiise, 1 saw his eye roaming from his own limbs to 
mine. The peculiarity of hloses’s toilette was that which all may 
observe in men of his stamp, who conic out in full dress. Tlie clothea 
a good deal more ilian fit them, lilvejything is as tight as the skin: 
and tlie wearer is ordinarily about as awkward in iiis movements and 
sensations, as if he had gone into society in purin nalaralibtts. That 
Moses felt the embarrassment of this novel attire, was sufficiently 
apparent by his looks and movements, to say nothing of his speech. 

“Miles, Ido suppose,^' he remarked, as we 1 rotted along, “that 
them that baveiiT Jiad the advantage of being brought up at home 
never get a fair growth. Now, here’s t.lu*se legs of mine ; there’s 
plenty of them ; but they ought to have been put in a stretcher when 
1 was a youngster, instead of being left to run about a hospital. Well, 
ril sail under bare poles this once, to oblige yoii^, bride-maid fashion; 
but this is the first and last lime ] do such a tiling. Don’t forget to 
make the signal when I’m to kiss Miss L\icy.“ 

My thoughts were not exactly in the vein to enjoy the embarrass- 
ment of Moses, and ! siJoriced him by promising all lie asked. We 
were not elegant enough to meet at the ehureh, but 1 proceeded at 
once to the little rectory, where 1 found the good divine and my 
lovely bride had just completed their arrangements. And lovely, 
indeed, was Lucy, in her simple but beautitul bridal attire ! She 
was unattended, had none of those gay ajipliances about her that her 
condition might have rendered proper, and wliicli her foHune would 
so easily have commanded. Yet it was impossible to be in her pre- 
sence without finding tlie influence of her virgin mien and simple 
elegance. Her dress w'?us a spotless but exquisitely fine India muslin, 
well made and arcuratcly fitting; and her dark glossy hair was 
embellished only by one comb oniamenied with pearls, and wearing 
tlie usual veil As for her feet and bands, they were more like those 
of a fairy than of one human ; while her countenance was filled with 
all the heart-felt tenderness of her honest nature. Around her ivory 
throat, and over her polished shoulders, hung my own necklace of 
pearls, strung as they had been on board the Crisis, giving her bust 
an air of aflluent decoration, wliile it told a long story of distant 
adventure and of vrell-reqnitcd affection. 

We had no bride’s-maids (Marble cxccjdod), no grc'om’s-men, no 
oibor attendants than those of our respeetive households. No person 
had been asked to be present, for we felt that our best friends were 
with us, when we hud these dependants around us. At one time, I 
had thought of paying Drewett the compliment of desiring him to bo 
a groom’s-man ; but Lucy set the project at rc‘st, by quaiutly asking 
me how 1 should like to have been kk attendimt, with the same 
bride. As for Hupert, I never iiupiircd lio^v he, satisfied the scruples 
of his father, though the old gentleman made many apologies to me 
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for his absence. I was heartily rejoked, indeed, he did not appear , 
and I think Lucy was so also. 

The moment 1 appeared in the little drawing-room of the rectory. 


which Imcy’s money and taste had conveited into a very pretty but 
simple room, my “ brif^ht and beauteous bride ” arose, and extended 
to me her long-loved hand. The act itselt^ natural and usual as it 
was, was peiiormed in a way to denote tlie frankness and tenderness 
of her character. Her colour went and came a little, but she said 
nothhig. W ithout resuming her seat, she quietly placed an arm in 
mine, and turned io her father, as much as to say we were ready. 
Mr. Hardinge led tlie w^ay to the clmrch, which was but a si ep from 
the rectory, and, in a minute or two, all stood ranged before the 
altar, with the divine in the chancel. The ceremony commenced 
immediately, and in l(!ss than five minutes I folded Lucy in my arms, 
as my wife. "We had gone inlo the vestry-rooin for this part of the 
afihir, and there it was that we received the congTatulati 9 ns of those 
humble, dark-coloured beings, who then formed so material a portion 
of nearly every American family of any means. 

“ I wish you ^eat joy and ebbery sort of happiness, Masser Mile,” 
said old Venus, kissing my Imndj tliougli 1 insisted it should be my 
face, as liad often been her jiraetice 1 went/ jears before. “ Ah I dis 
was R blessed d/iy to masser ami missus, could dey saw it M. 
And I won’t speak of anoder bles.scd saint dal be in heaven. And 
you, too, dear young missus ; now', wc all so grad it be ^ou, for we 
did t’iiik, a one time, M would nebber ccnie to pass ” 

Lucy laid her own little white velvet- like hand, with the wedding 
ring on its fourth finger, into the middle of Venus’s hard and horny 
palm, in the sweetest manner possible; reminding all around her 
that she w^as an old friend, and that she knew nil the good C 4 ualitics 
of every one who pressed forward to greet her, and to wish her 
happiness. 

As soon as this part of the ceremony was over, wc repaired to the 
rectory, where Lucy changed licr wedding robe, for wliat I fancied 
was one of the prettiest demi-toilette dresses 1 ever saw. 1 know 1 
am now speaking Like an old fellow, whose thoughts revert to the 
happier scones or youth Avith a species of dotage, but it is not often 
a mm has an opportunity of pourtraying sucli a bride and wife as 
Lucy Ilardinge, On this occasion she removed the comb and veil, 
as not harmoniiiiig with the dress in winch she re-appeared, but the 
necklace was worn throughout the whole ol’ that blessed day. As 
soon as rny bride was ready, Mr. Hardinge, Lucy, Moses and myself, 
entered the carriage, and drove over to Ciawbonny. Thither all 
Lucy’s wardrobe had been sent, an hour before, under Chloe’s super- 
intendence, who had barely returned to the church in time to witness 
the ceremony. 

One of the most precious moments of my life, was that in whicli X 
folded Lucy in my anns and w^elcoraed her to the old place as its 
mistress. 

“ We came very near losing it, love,” I whispered ; but it is now 
curs, unitedly, and we will be in no hurry to turn our backs on it.” 
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HuA in a in the family room, whither I had :lcd 

Lucy, feeling that this little ceremony was duo to my wife* Every- 
thing around us recalled former scenes, and tet*rs were in the eyes of 
my midc as she gently extricated herself from my arms, 

"Let us sit down a moment^ Miles, and consult on family aiairs, 
now we are here,” she said, smiling. " It may be early to begin, but 
such old aoiiuaintances have no need of time to discover each other^a 
wishes and good and bad qualities. I agree with you, heart ancl 
mind, in saying -we will never turn our backs on Clawbonnv— deal’, 
dear Clawboniiy, where we were children together Miles ; where we 
knew so well, and loved so well, our departed Grace, -“and I hope 
and trust it will ever be our principal residence. The country-boufic 
I inherit from Mrs. Bradfort is belter suited to modern tastes and 
habits, perhaps, but it can never be one Jialf so dear to eitlier of us. 
I would not speak to you on this subject before, Miles, becaui^ I 
wished first to give you a husband’s just control over me and mine, 
in giving you my hand; but, now, 1 may and will suggest what has 
been passing in my mind on this subiect. Kicersedge ” — so w^ 
Mrs. Bradfort’s country-house called — ‘^is a good residence, and is 
sufficiently well furnished for any respectable family. Rupert and 
Emily must live somewhere, and I feel certain it cannot long be in 
Broadway. Now, 1 have thought I would reserve Riversedge for 
their future use. They can take it immediately, as a summer resi- 
dence: for I prize one hour passed here more than twenty-four hours 
passaa there.” 

"What, rebel !— Even should I choose to dwell in your West- 
Ohester house 

" You will be here, Miles ; and it is on your account that Clawbonny 
is 80 dear to me. The place is yours,— I am yours,— and all your 
possessions should go together.” 

“ Thank you, dearest. But will Rupert be able to keep up a town 
aud country-house P” 

" The first, not long, for a certainty ; how long, you know better 
than I. When I have been your wife half-a-dozen years, perhaps you 
will think me worthy of knowing the secret of the money he actually 
has,” 

This was said pleasantly ; but it was not said mthout aamety, I 
reflected on the conditiouj of my secrecy. Grace wished to keep the 
facts from Lucy, lest the noble-hearted sister should awaken a fe<ding 
in the brother that might, prevent her bequest from being carried 
into effect. Then, she did not think Lucy would ever become my 
wife, and circumstances were changed, while there was no longer 
a reason for concealing the truth, from the present applicant at least. 
I communicated all that had passed on the subject to my deeply- 
interested listener. Luev received the facts with sorrow, though 
they were no more than she had expected to learn. 

"I should be covered with shame, were I to hear this from any 
other than you. Miles,” she answered, after a thoughtful pause; 
"but I know youi’ nature too well, not to feel certain that the 
sacrifice scarce cost you a thought, and that you regretted Rupert’s 
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self-forgetfulness more tlian the loss of the money, I confess this 
revelation nas changed aU my plans for the future, so far as they 
were connected with my brother,” 

“ In what manner, dearest P Let nothing that has happened to me 
influence your decisions.” 

“In so much as it affects my views of Rupert’s character, it must, 
^les. I had intended to divide Mrs. Bradfort’s fortune equally 
with my brother. Had 1 married any man but you, I should have 
made tins a condition of our union ; but you 1 know so well, and so 
well know I could trust, that I have found a deep satisfaction in 
placing myself, as it might be, in your power. I know that all my 
personal propert,y is already yours, without reserve, and that I can 
make no disposition of the real, even after I come of age, without 
your consent. But I had that faith in you, as to believe you would 
let me do as 1 pleased.” 

“ Have it stilly love. I have neither need, nor wish, to interfere.” 

“ No, Miles ; it would be madness to give property to one of such 
a cliaracter. If you approve, I will make Rupert and Emily a 
moderate quarterly allowance, with which, having the use of my 
country-place, tliey may live respectably. Further than that, 1 should 
consider it wrong to go.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say how much I approved of this deci- 
sion, or the ^plause I lavished on the warmdieartcd donor. The 
sum was fixed at two thousand dollars a year, before we left the 
room, and the result was communicated to Rupert by Lucy herself, 
in a letter written the very next day. 

Our wedding-dinner was a modest, but a supremely happy, meal : 
and in the evening, the blacks had a ball in a large laundry, that 
stood a little apart, and which was well enough suited to such 
a scene. Our ouiet and simple festivities endured for several 
days; the “uner” of Neb and Chloe taking place very soon after 
our own marriage, and coming in good tiipo to furnish an excuse for 
dancinjj: the we^ fairly out. 

Marble got into trowsers the day after the ceremony, and then he 
entered into the frolic with all his heart. On the whole, he was 
relieved from being a bride’s-mai^ — a sufficiently pleasant thing, — 
but, having got dong so wel^ with Lucy, he volunteered to act in the 
same capacity to Chloe. The offer was refused, however, in the 
following classical langiiage : — 

“ No, Misscr Marble ; colour is colour,” returned Chloe : “ you’a 
white, and we’s black. Mattermony is a berry solemn occeipashun ; 
and there mosn’t be no improper jokes at my uner with Neb 
Clawbonny.” 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

** This disease is beyond my practice ; yet I have known those which have walked 
In their sleep, who have died holily in th^ beds.**— 

Tub honeymoon was passed at Clawboiiny, and many, many othrar 
honeymooons that have since succeeded it. 1 never saw a man more 
delighted than Mr. Hardinge w: s, at finding me actually his son-in- 
law. I really believed he loved me more than he did Rupert, though 
he lived and died in ignorance of his own son’s true character. It 
would have been cruel to undeceive him ; and nothing particular ever 
occurred to bring about an eclair emment, liupei't’s want of prin- 
ciple was a negative, rather tJian an active quality, and was only 
rendered of account by his vanity and selilsbuess. Self-indulgence 
was all he aimed at, and he was much too self-indulgent and shrewd 
to become an active rogue. He would have spent Lucy’s and my 
Joint fortunes, had they been put at his control ; but, as they never 
Ivere, he was fain to limit his expenditures to such sums as we saw- 
fit to give him, with certain extra allowances extorted by his debts. 
Our intercourse was very much restricted to visits of ceremony, at 
least on my part ; though Lucy saw him oftener ; and no allusion 
was ever made to the past. 1 called him “Mr. Hardinge,” and he 
l^ed me Mr. Wallingford.” “Rupert” and “Miles’* were done 
jrith for ever, between us. I may as well dispose of the histop^ of 
this nersou and his wife, at once ; for I confess it gives me pain to 
speak of them, even at this distance of time. 

Rupert lived but four years, after my marriage to his sister. As 
soon as he found it necessary to give up the Broadway-house, he 
accepted the use of Riversedge and his sister’s two thousand dollars 
a-year, with gratitude, and manned to get along on that sum, appa- 
rently, down to the hour of his death. It is "true, that I paid his 
debts, witliout Lucy’s knowledge, twice in that short period \ and I 
really think he was sensible of his errors, to a certain extent, before 
hjs eyes were closed. He left one cliild, a daughter, who survived 
him only a few months. Major Merton’s complaints had carried him 
off previously to this. Between this old officer and myself, there had 
ever existed a species of cordiality ; and I do believe he sometimes 
remembered his various obligations to me and Marble, in a proper 
temper. Like most officials of free governments, he left little or 
nothing behind him ; so that Mrs. Hardinge was totally dependent 
on her late husband’s friends for a support, during lier widowhood. 
Emily was one of those semi-worliUy characters, that are not abso- 
lutely wanting in good qualities, while there is always more or less of 
a certain disagreeable sort of calculation in all th (7 do. Rupert’s 
personal advantages and agreeable manners had first attracted her ; 
and believing him to be Mrs. Bradfort’s heir, she had gladly Tnarried 
him. I think she lived a disappointed woman, after her father’s 
death ; and I was not sorry when she let us know that she was about 
to "change her condition,” as it is termed in widow’s parlance, by 
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marrying an elderly man, wlip possessed the means of giving her all 
that money caii bestow. With this second, or according to Venus’s 
nomenclature, 5^^<?jD-hushand, she went to Europe, and there remained, 
dyin{^ only three years ago, an amply endowed widow. We kept up 
a civil sort of intercourse with her to the last, actually passing a few 
weeks with her, some fifteen years since, in a house/half-barn, half- 
castle, that she called a palace, in one of the um*i vailed lakes of 
Italy, As la Signora Montiera (Montier); she was sufiioieutly re- 
sected, finishing her career as a dowager of good reputation, and 
who loved the “ pomps and vanities of this wicked world,” I endea- 
voured, in this last meeting, to bring to her mind divers incidents of 
her early life, but with a singular want of success. They had 
actually passed, so far as her memory was concerned, into the great 
gulf or time, keeping company with her sins, and appeared to be 
entirely forgotten. Nevemeless, la Signora w^as disposed to treat 
me ana view me with consideration, as soon as she found me living in 
credit with money, horses, and carriages at comman(^ and to forget 
that I had been ow ^ ship-master. She listened smilingly, and with 
patience, to what, 1 dare say^ were my prolix narratives, tliough her 
own recollections were so singularly impaired. Site did remember 
something about the wheelbarrow and the canal in Hyde Park ; but. 
as for the voyage across the Pacific, most of the incidents liad passed 
ant of her mind. To do her honour, Lucy wore the peai'ls, on an 
occasion in which she gave a little festa to her neighbours ; and I 
asceitained she did remember them. She even hinted to one of her 
guests, in my hearing, tliat they had been intended for h^r originally j 
out “ we cannot command the impulses of the heart, you know, cara 
she added, with a very self-complacent sort of a sigh. 

What of all this ? The ci-d&oant Emily was no more than a sum- 
mary of the feelings, interests, and passions of millions, living and 
dying in a narrow circle erected by her own vanities, and embelliished 
by her own contracted notions of what is the end and aim of human 
existence, and within a sphere that she fancied respectable and refined. 

As for the race of the Clawbonnys, all the elderly members of this 
extensive family lived and died in my service ; or, it might be better 
to say, I lived in theirs. Venus saw several repetitions of her own 
ebarms in the offspring of Neb and Chioe, though she pertinaciously 
insisted to the last, that Cupid, as a step-husband, had no legitimate 
connection with any of the glistening, tbick-lipped, chubby set, Bui 
even closer family ties than those which bound my slaves to me are 
broken by the pressure of human institutions. The conscript fathers 
of New York had long before determined that domestic slavery should 
not continue within their borders : and, one by one, these yoonger 
dependents dropped off, to seek their foriunes in town, or in other 
portions of the state ; until few were left beside Neb, his consort, 
and their immediate descendants. Some of these last still cling to 
me ; the parents having instilled into the children, in virtue of their 
example and daily discourse, feelings that set at naught the innova 
tions of a changeable state of society. With them, Clawbonny is 
still Clawbonny ; and I and mine remain a race apai*!, in their per- 
oeiition of things. I gave Neb and Chioe their freedom-papers the 
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faitlilkl couple were married, and at once relieved their poa<* 
ierity from the {servitude of ei^t-aud-tweuty, and five^and-tweirijf' 
yearS; according to sex, that might otherwise have hung over all th# • 
cM^^ehildren, until tiic law, hy a general sweep, manumitted every- 
body, These papers Neb put in the bottom of his tobacco-box^ not 
wism^ to do any discredit to a gift from me ; and there I accident 
tally saw them, in rags, seventeen years later.not having been opened 
or seen by a soul, as I firmly believe, in all that time. It is true, the 
0 nbse(|uent legislation of the State rendered all this of no moment ; 
httt the procedure showed the character and disposition of the man, 
demonstrating his resolution to stick hy me to the last. He has had 
no intention to free me, whatever may have been my plans for himself 
and his race. 

I never had more tlian one conversation with either Neb or his 
wife on the subject of wages, and then I discovered how tmider a 
thing it was, with the fellow, to place him on a level with the other 
hired people of my farm and liouschold. 

*‘I won’er what I done, Masser Mile, dat you want to pay me 
A wages like a hired man ! said Neb, half-disposed to resent, andhalf- 
pdisposed to grieve at the proposal. was horn in de family, and it 
seem to me dat quite enough : but. if dat isnH enough, I went to 
sea wid you, Masser Mile, dc fuss day you go, and I go ebbery time 
since.” 

These words, uttered a little reproachfully,* disposed of the matter^ 
From that hour to tliis, the subject of wages has never been broached 
between us. Wlien Neb wants clothes he goes and gets them, and 
they arc c^rged to “ Masser Mile;” when he wants money he comes 
and gets it, never manifesting the least shame or reluctance, hut 
asking for all he has need of, like a man. Chloe does the same with 
Lucyi whom she regards, in addition to her having the honour to be 
my wife, as a sort of substitute for “Miss Grace.” With this honest 
couple, Mr. and Mrs. Miles Widlingfoi-d, of Ciawbonny, and Rivers- 
edge, and Uiiion-placje, are still nothing but “Masser Mile” and 
“MissLucy and I once saw an English traveller take out her 
note-book, and write something very funny, 1 dare say, when she 
heard Chloe thus address the mother of three fine children, who were 
haMng around her knee, and calling her by that, the most endearing 
of all appellations. Cliloe was indifferent to the note of the traveller^ 
however, still oalliug her mistress “Miss Lucy,” though the last ia 
now a grandmother. 

^ As for the children of the bouse of Nebuchadnezzar, tnith compels 
* me to say that they have been largely influenced by the spirit of the 
age, and that they look on the relation that existed for more than a 
century, between the Wallingfords and the Clawbonnys, with eyes 
somewhat different from those of their parents. They have be^m 
to migrate ; and I am not soiiy to see them go. Notwithstanding, 
the tie will not be wholly broken so long as any of the older stock 
remain, todition leaving many of its traces among them. Not one 
has ever left my rule "without my consent; and I have procured 
places for them all, as ambition, or curiosity, has carried them into 
the world. 
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Ab for this new spirit of the age that is doing ao much among 
I am not twaddler enough to complain of all change for I know that 
many of these changes liave had the most benefioim effects. I am far 
from thinking that domestic slavery, as it once existed at dawbonnv^ 
is a picture of domestic slavery as it existed throughout the land ; 
hut I do helicve that the institution, as it was fonnerly known in 
New York, was quite as much to the disadvantage of the white mm^ 
as to that of the black. There was always something of the patri- 
archal character in one of our households, previously to the change in 
the laws ; and the relation of master ana slave, in old, permanent 
families, in which plenty was no stranger, had ever more or less of 
that which was respectable and endearing. It is not so much in 
relation to tlie abolition spirit (if it would only confine its exertions 
to communities over which it may happen to possess some right of 
control), that 1 feel alarmed as in reference to a certain spirit, which 
appears to think there always must be more and more change, and 
that in connection with any specific interest, whatever may have been 
its advancement under previous regimes ; nothing in social life being 
fully developed, accordmg to the creed of these movement-philoso- 
phers. Now, in my view of the matter, the two most dangerous of 
all parties in a state, are that which sets up conservatism as its 
standard, and that whicli sets up progress : the one is for preserving 
things of which it would be better to be rid, while the other crushes 
all that is necessary and useful in its headlong course. 1 now speak 
of these opposing principles, as they are marshalled in parties, oppo- 
sition giving pertinacity and violence to each. No sane man can 
doubt that, m the progress of events, much is produced that ought to 
be retainea, and much generated that it would be wiser to reiect. 
He, alone, is the safe and wise; legislator, who knows how, and when, 
to make the proper distinctions. As for conservatism, Lafayette 
once characterized it excellently well, in one of liis happiest hits in 
the tribune. “ Gentlemen talk of the iust medium (juste milieu),'^ 
he said, “ as if it embraced a clear political creed. We all know 
what the just medium is, as relates to any particular question ; it is 
simply the truth, as it is connected with that question. But when 
gentlemen say, that they belong to the juste milieu, as a partg, and 
that they intend to steer a middle course in all the public events of 
the day, they remind me of a case like this -A man of exaggerated 
notions lays down the proposition that four and four make ten; 
another of more discretion and better arithmetic combats this idea, 
by maintaining that four and four make only eight ; whereupon, your 
gentleman of iho juste milieu finds himself obliged to say, ‘ Messieurs, 
you are equally in the wrong ; the truth never lies in extremes, and 
four and four make nine.’ ” 

Wliat is true of conservatism, as a principle, is still more true as 
to the movement; for it often liappcns m morals, as well as in physics, 
that the remedy is worse tlian the disease. The great evil of Europe, 
in connection with interests of this nature, arises from facts that have 
little or no influence here. There, radical changes Imve been made, 
the very base of the social edifice having been altered, while mudi oi 
the ancient architecture remains in the superstructure. Where this 
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k t]i« fiaie, some errors ms:^ be p 2 |rdoned in tiie arijeans siSe Iber 
reducing tne whole to the simplicity of a single order; But, smog 
o^sehjMt the mm who can see no end to anything earthly^ ew 
tmamtaimng that the best alwn^ lies beyond, if he live long enou^i 
tosnemd, may live long enou^ to discover that truth is atwaya qp 
an eminence, and that the downward course is only too ea^ to those 
who rush in so headlong a manner at its goal, as to suffer the impe* 
tos of the ascent to carry them oast the apex. A social Iset ean^ 
be carried out to demonstration Mhe a problem in Eudid, the ramifi* 
cations being so inhnite as to reduce the results ter something 
Bke a oonoluskm from a multitude of interests. 

It is next meumbent to speak of Marble. He passed an entim 
tnonih at Clawbonny, during which time he and ^eb rigged the 
Grace and Lucy seven different ways, coming back to that m whkdi 
they found her, as the only tig in which she would sail ; no bad illtuh 
tratioUf by the way, of what is too often the winding up of exneri* 
meats in overdone political movements. Moses tried shooting 
he had heard bdonged to a country life ; and he had a sort m desigii 
to set up as a fourth or fifth class country gentleman; but his 1^ 
were too short to clamber over high rail-fences with any comfort, and 
he gave up the amusement in despair. In the course of a trial <ff to 
days, he brought in three robins, a small squirrel, and a crow ; main- 
taming that he had also r ounded a pigeon, and lightened a whole 
flock of quails. I have often bagg^ ten brace of woodcocks of a 
morning in the shooting-grounds of Clawbonny, and as many quaOs in 
their season. 

Six weeks after our maiTiagc, Lucy and I paid Willow Cove a visit, 
where we passed a very lileasant week. To my surprise, I received u 
visit fk)m Squire Van Tassel, who seemed to bear no mauce. Marble 
made peace with him, as soon as he paid back the amount of to 
fath^s bond, principal and interest, though he alw^s spoke of him 
contemptuously to me in private. 1 must confess 1 was astonished 
at the seemingly forgiving temper of the old usurer; but I was then 
too young to understana that there are two principles that govern 
men^s conduct as regards thek associations ; the one prooeedto from 
humility and Christian forgiveness, and the other from an indiuerenoe 
to what is right. 1 am afraid the last produces more of what is called 
a forgiving t^per than the fli'st ; men being often called vindictive, 
when they are merely honest. 

Marble lost his mother about a twelvemonth after we retuimd 
fema our unfortunate voyage in the Dawn. A month or two earlier, 
he lost his niece, htlle Kitty, by a marriage with the son of ” neigh- 
bour Bright.” After this, he passed much of his time at Gawboniiy| 
matog occasional visits to ns, in Chamber-street, in the winter. 1 
say in Chamber-street, as trade soon drove ua out of Lucy’s town 
residence in Wall-street. The lot on which the last once stood is 
still her property, and is a small fortune of itself. 1 purchased and 
built in Chmber-street, in 1805, making an excellent investment* 
In 1826, we went into Bleecker-street, a mile higher up town, in 
order to keep in the beau q^riier; and 1 took advantage of to 
ward^ of money and low pnoes of 1889, to take up new ground in 
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Unkn^iiee, my nearly a leai^ fsxm the point irhere Jam oom# 
menoed as a housekeeper in the good and fkoiring tc^ of Han^ 
hattaiL 

After MarUe found himsdf an orphan again, he complained that 
he was little better off than a "bloody hermit** at Willow Coir^ and 
began to talk about seeing the world. All of a sudden, he maim his 
appearance at Clawbonny. bag and bagg^, and announced an inten- 
tion to look for a mate’s berth in some Bast Indiaman. I heard his 
story, kept him a day or two wi^ me, while 1 supermteimed the 
masons wo were building sty addition to the house, which was then 
nearly completed, and then we proceeded to town in oompas^. I 
took Moses to the ship-yards, and carried him on board a vessel ibat 
was just receiving her spars (she was coppered and copper-fasten^ 
A. m. 1, of live-oak frame, and southern pine decks, &o^, asking him 
how he liked her. He hoped she Imd a good name. Why, she is 
called the Smudge,” I oaswered; "I hope you fancy it.” Moses 
jerked a huger over his shoulder, as much as to say ne understood 
me, and inquired where 1 intended to send the craft. " To Gflntou, 
with you for master.” 1 saw that mv old mate was touched with tiiis 
proof of conhdenoe, and that his seli-esteem had so much risen with 
the discovery of his origin, that he made no objections to the trust. 
I did not mtend to go regularly into commerce, but 1 kept the 
Smudge running many years, always under Marble and made a vast 
deal of money by her. Once she went to Europe. Lucy and I going 
in her as passengers. This was after the death oi my dear old guar- 
dian, who made such an end as became hb virtuous and Christian 
life. We, that is Lucy and I, romainod abroad several years, returning 
home in the Smudge, on the last voyage she ever made as bdonging 
to me. Neb had oftmi been out in the ship, just to vary the scene ; 
and he came to Havre in her, as a matter of coarse, when "Masser 
Mile,” " Miss Lucy,” and their two "young Maasers,” and two 
"young Missuses,” were ready to come home. I was a good deal 
shocked at meeting my old friend, Moses, on this occasion, for he was 
breaking up fast, being now hard on upon seventy ; a time of life 
when most seamen are unfit for theii' calling. Moses, however, had 
held on, with a determination ter convey us all back to Clawbonny. 
Three days after we liad sailed, the man of stone had to give up, and 
take to his berib. I saw that hb days were numbered, and felt it to 
be a duty to let him know nis real situation. It was an unpleasant 
office, but became less sc by the resigned and manly manner in which 
the invalid heard me. It was only when 1 ceased peaking, that be 
made an attempt to reply. 

" I have known tliat the v*y*ge of life was pretty near up, Miles^” 
he then answered, "for many a day. When the timbers complam 
and the new tree-naib hit only decayed wood, it b time to think of 
breaking up the hull for the craft’s copper, ana old iron. I’ve pretty 
mu(ff worn out the Smudge, and the Smud^ has pretfcy much worn 
out me. I shall never see Ameriky, and I now give up charge of 
the craft to you. She b your own, and nobody can take oetta: care 
of her. I own I should like to be cased in something that onee 
belonged to her. There’s the bulk-head that was taken dowo^ to 




«K)0r tile for y<mr wild scifi;eee 

' a aa Hr tody oodd witot ” 

1 proadsed tho old man all sboiild be done as be desired. 
abort paase, it stmek me the present might be a layonrallde moment 
to W ^ the subject of the future. Marble was neymr a 

fudotm man, nor eould he be called a particularly wicked man, as tbe 
world goes. He was thoroughly honest, after making a lew aboW'^ 


pally those of omission. But, of relifrious mstniction he had hierally 
known none, in early life. Timt which he had picked up in his sub- 
sequent career, was not of the most orthodox character. I had often 
thought Mhrblc was well disposed on such subjects, but opportunity 
was always wanting to improve this hopeful disposition. Accordingly* 
I now spoke plainly to him, and 1 could see his still keen eyes tamed 
wistfully towards me, more than once, as he listened with an absorbed 
attention. 


Ay, ay. Miles,** he answered, when I was through, '‘this may all 
oe true enough, but it*s rather late in the day for me to go to schxKd* 
IVe heard most of it before, in one shape or another, but it always 
came so much in scraps and fragments, that before I could bend one 
idee on to another, so as to make any useful gear of the whole, some 
of the pieces have slipped through my fingers. Howsever, Tve been 
hard af work at the good book, the whole of this v*y*ge, and you 
know it*s been a long one ; and I must say that I*ve^ picked up a 
good deal that seems to me to be of the right quality. Now I 
always thought it was one of the foolishest tmngs a man could do^ 
to forgive one’s enemies, my rule having been to mum bioadsidc for 
broadside, as you must pretty well know; but I now see that it is 
more like a kind natur* to paraon, than to revenge.” 

"My dear Moses, this is a very hopeful frame of mind; carry out 
this feelixig in all things, leaning on the Saviour alone for your sup- 
Portland your dying hour may well be the happiest of your life.” 

" Ihere’s that bloody Smudge, notvvdthstanding ; I hardly think it 
will be expected of me to look upon him as anything but a ’long-shore 
pirate, ana a fellow to be disposed of in the shortest way possible. 
As for old Yan Tassel^ he’s gone to square the yards in a mart of the 
univarse where all his 1 ricks will be known: and I hold it to be 
onreasonable to carry spite ^’iu a man beyond the grave. 1 rather 
thxsik I have altogether forgiven him; though, to speak the truth, he 
desarved a rope’s-ending.” 

I understood Marble much betto than he understood himself. He 


felt the sublime beauty of the Christian morality, but, at the same 
time, he felt there were certain notions so rooted in ms own heart, 
that it exceeded his power to extract them. As for Smudge, hm 
mind had its misgivings concerning the propriety of his own act, and, 
with the quickness of his nature, sought to protect itself against ita 
own suggesrions, by making an exception oi that wrC^h, as agaln^ 
the general mandates of God. Yan Tassel he probably eoulo, in » 
manner, pardon, the mischief having been in a measure renmred ^ 
thoughit was a forgiveness that was strangely tinctured with fiis otrn 
deep contempt f(»’ the meanness of Jhe transgressox; 
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Onr oonTersation lasted a long tune. At length Jjmjf joined in lt» 
whm I thought it wisest to leave the old tar in the hands of one so 
well fitted by nature and education to be ihe mstnunent, under the 
providence oi God. of bringing him to a more healthful view of his 
conditi<m. I had the ship to take care o^ and this was a good excuse 
lor not interfering much with what passed between the dying man and 
her who might almost be termed his ministering angd* I overheard 
many of their conferences^ and was present at some of their prayers 
as were my sons and daughters ; being thus enabled to undemand 
the progress that was made^ and the character of the whole procedure^ 

It was an admirable sights truly, to see that still lovely woman, 
using all the persuasion oT her gentle rhetoric, all the eloquence of 
her warm feelings and just mind, devoting heiaelf for days and days 
to the labour of leading such a spirit as that of Marble’s to entertain 
just and humble riews of his own relation to the Creator’ and his Soil 
the Saviour of men. I will not say that complete success crowned 
the pious efforts of the single-hearted woman it was my blessed 
fortune to csdl my wife: this, perhaps, was not to be expected. It 
required a power exceeding hers to guide the human heart at seventy, 
after a seaman’s life, to a full repentance of its sins ; but, by the 
grace of God, so much seemed to be accomplished, as to give us ah 
reason to hope that the seed had taken root, and that the plant might 
grow under the guidance of that Spirit in whose likeness the most 
lowly of the race has been created. 

The passage was long, but very tranquil, and there was ample time 
for all that Has been related. The ship was still to the eBsfward of 
the Grand Banks, when Marble ceased to converse much; though it is 
evident his thoughts were intently musing. He fell away fast, and I 
began to look forward to his final departure, as an event that might 
occur at any hour. He did not seem to suner, but his hold of life 
gradually gave way, and the spirit was about to take its departure, 
purely on account of the decayed condition of the earthly tenement 
in which it had so long dwelt, as the stork finally deserts the tottei-ing 
chimney. 

About a week after this change, my son Miles came to me on deck, 
and informed me his dear mother desired to see me in the cabin. On 
going below, I was met by Lucy, with a face tl\ai denoted how 
tolemu she felt was the character of the intelligence she had to 
communicate. 

“The moment is at hand, dear Miles,” she said. — “Our old friend 
is about to be called away.’^ 

I felt a pang at this speech, though I had long expected the result. 
Many of the earlier and more adventurous years of my life passed 
rapidly in review before m^and I found the image of the dying man 
bl^ed with nearly all. Whatever may have been his peculiarities^ 
to me he had always been true. lb*om the hour when 1 first shiped, 
as a runaway boy, on board the John, down to that hour, Moses 
Marble had proved himself a firm and disinterested friend to Milee 
Wallingford. 

“IsfieconsoionsF’^I asked, anxioiidyr**^wfae& 1 last saw him, 
I thought Ib& mind ^vandmd a Mta** 
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it did £ but he is now more coHeeted, if not entitely 80f« 
^ere is reason to think he has at len^h f^t some of the zntimee 
the Bede6mar*s saorifice. For the l^t week, the proofs of thii^ heifo 
been increafimg.” 

^ No more passed between Lncf and me on the subject, at that 
; hut 1 entered the cabin in which the cot of Marble had beein 
dnhg. It was a spacious, airjr roonL for a ship ; ope that had been 
expressly fitted by my oi-ders, for the convemenoe of Lucy and hmr 
two daughters, but which those dear, self-denying creatures had early 
and choerfi^ given up to the possession of their old friend. 

As yet, 1 have not particularly spoken of these two girls, the eldest " 
of whom was named Grace, and the youngest Lucy. At that time» 
the first was just fifteen, while her sister was two years younger. By 
a singular coincidence, Grace resembled the women of my family 
most ; while the latter, the dear, ingenuous, frank, pretty little thiim, 
had so much likeness to her mother, when at the same time of li^ 
that 1 often caught her in my arms, and kissed her, as she uttered 
some honest sentiment, or laughed joyously and melodiously, as had 
been the practice of her who bore her, twenty years before. On those 
occasions, Lucy would smile, and sometimes a slight blush would 
suffuse her face ; for I could see she well understood the impulse 
whiih would so suddenly carry me off to the days of my boyhood and 
boyish affection. 

On the present solemn occasion Both the girls were in the cabin, 
stru^liug to be calm, and doing all that lay in their power to solace 
the dying man. Grace, the eldest, was the most active and efficient, 
of course; her tender years inducing diffidence in her sister ; stiU, that 
little image of her mother could not be kept entirely in the back* 
groimd, when the heart and the desire to be useful were urging her to 
come out of herself, in order to share in her sister’s duties. 

I found Marble quite sensible, and the anxious manner in which he 
slowly examined ^ the interested faces that were now gathered 
about his bed, proved how accurately he noted the present and the 
absent. Twice did he go over us all, ere he spoke in the husky tones 
tliat usually precede death— 

“ Cali Neb,” he said—" I took leave of my mates, and of all the rest 
of the men, yesterday : but I consider Neb as one of the family, 
Miles, and left him for the last.” 

This I knew to be true, though I purposely absented myself from a 
scene that I well uudorstood would bave to be repeated in my case. 
Neb was summoned accordingly, not a syllable being uttered among 
ns, until the black stood just without the circle of my own wife and 
children. Moses watched the arrangement jealously, and it seems be 
was dissatisfied at seeing his old shipmate keeping so much aloof at 
that solemn and absorbing moment. 

You are but a nigger, I know, Neb,” the old seaman got ouU 
••but your heart woula do honour to a king. It's next to Mies's, 
and that's as much as can be said of any man's. Come nearer, boy ; 
none here will grudge you the liberty.” 

Little Lucy drew back in an instant, and fairly pulled Neb into the 
place die hmwf had just before occupied. 
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Blca® you for that, yotmg ’xin,*’ «aid Maa^ "I d^din’t know 
mother when fi&e was of yonr ag^ but I can see that one cat^blo^ is 
not moi^ liko another than you are like what she was atyour Sigfe; 
keep that Hkeness up, my dear, and then your father wlQ^ as ha|^ 
and fortinate in his darter as he has bem in his wife. WeB, nohoi^ 
desartes his luck better than Miles-Providential luck, I meMU* itoy 
dear Madam , WaBingford,” interpretingr a sorrowM ex^^ssion Of 
Lucy’s eyes aright ; ^"for, thanks to jour teaohh^, 1 now imdeistaisi 
there is a divine director of all our loitins, whether ashore or 4d0iit, 
black or white/* 

** There is not a sparrow falls, Captain Marble/* said the genMe, 
earnest voice of my wife. ** that he does not note it/* 

" Yes, so I understand it, now, though once I thought little of Buch 
things. Thus, when we were wracked in the Dawn, Neb, it was by 
God^s will, and with a desi^ like, to bring us three all on to our 
present fortin. and present frame of mind ; should I ever use the word 
luck, ag’iu, which 1 may be likely enough to do from habit, you are 
all to understand I mean what I call Providential luck. Yes, Madam 
Wallingford, I comprehend it parfectly, and shall never forget mur 
kindness, which has been to me the best turn of Providential luck 
that has ever happened. Pve sent for you. Neb, to have a parting 
word, and to give you the advice of an old man before I quit this world 
altc^ther.” 

Neb began to twist his fingers, and I could see tears glistening in 
his eyes ; for his attachment to hiarblc was of very long Sanding and 
of proof. When men have gone through, together, as much as we 
three had experienced in company, indeed the most trifling griefs of 
every-day life get to appear so insignificant, that our connection 
seems to be one of a nature altogether stronger than the commoner 
ties. 

“Yes, sah, Cap’in Marble, sail; what please to be your wish, Bah?** 
asked the negro, struegUiig to subdue his grief. 

“To say a lew words of advice^ Neb, to take leave of my friends, 
and then to be stmek off the shipping articles of hfe. Old age and 
hard sarvice, Neb, has made me veer cable to the better end. The 
stopper is working loose, and a few more surges will leave the htdk 
adrift. The case is different with you, who are in your prime, —and 
a prime chap be you, on a yard or at the wheel. My parting advice 
to you, Neb, is/to hold out as you*ve begun. I don’t say you’re with- 
out failin’s, (what nigger is P) but you’re a good fellow, mid as sartin 
to be found in your place as the pumps. In the first place, you’re a 
married man ; and, though your wife is only a negress, she's your 
wife, and you must stick to her through thick and thin. Take your 
master as an example, and obsarve how he loves and cherishes your 
mistress” [here Lucy pressed, gently, closer to my side]; and then, 
^ to your children, bring ’em up accordin’ to the advice of Madam 
W^lingford. You can never saii under better instructions than hem, 
as I know by experience. Be particular to make that Hector of 
yours knock off from swearing: he’s begun, and what’s begun in 
sin is pretty sarf aiii to have an indin’. Talk to him first, an^ hF that 
won’t do, rope’s-end it out of him. There’s great vartue in ratlin 
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itiiif, wncmg k» 3 ?B. jAjb for yoiirselfj Neb, Md on ita yo^lieTe 
u)d the Lbard toI bave inarcy <m you, before the h up/* 

Here NOarUe ceased, from exhaustion; though he made a sign ^ 
Neb not to move, as he had more to say« After resting a IMe. ho felt 
uPder his nillow, whence he produced a old tobacco-box, fumb^ 

about untu be bad opened it, took a small lute, and shut the box 
agaim Ail this was done very slowly, and with the uncertain le^e 
morements of a dyiM mam When the lid was r^kced, Hafbla 
held the box towards Neb, and resumed bis address. 

*'tJse that for my sake, Neb,** be said. “ It is full of excellf^ 
tobacco, and the box has the scent of thirb years in it— that being 
the time it has sailed in my company. That box has been in nine 
Sgbts, seven wracks, and has seen more boat-sarvlce than nicst Xicm* 
don watermen, or any W hitehaller of ’em all. Among other explites, 
it has been round the world four times, besides having run the 
Straits of Magellan in the dark, as might be : as vour mastCX and 
you know as well as I do. Trike thatibox, therefore, lad, and^be 
particular, always, to put none but the best of pig-tail in it— for it’s 
used to that only. And now Neb, a word about a little duty you’re 
to do for mo, when you get in. Ask your master, first, for leave, 
and then go up to Willow Cove^ and carry my blessin’ to Kitty and 
ber children. It’s easy done, if a man sets about it in the right 
spirit. All you bave to do is to go up to the Cove, and say that 1 
prayed to God to bless ’em all, before I died. I)o you tlunk you 
can remember that ? ” 

“I try, Cap’iu Marble, sab— yes, sab, I try all I can, dough I'm no 
scholmr/^ 

‘*pCThapa you bad better confide this oflicc tome,** said the musical 
voice of my wife. 

Marble was pleased, and he seemed eveiy way disposed to accept 
the offer. 

“I didn’t like to trouble you so much,” he answered, though 1 
feel grateful for the offer. WcU, then, Neb, you may leave the 

blessm’ unsaid, as your mistress is so kind ^hold on a bit: you can 

give it to Chloe and her bttle family; all but Hector, I mean— but 
not to him, u^ess he knocks off swearing ! As soon as he does that, 
why let him have his share. Now, Neb, give me your hand. Good 
bye, boy: you’ve been true to me, and God bless you for it. You toe 
but a nigger, I know; but there’s one in whose eyes your soul is as 
piucious as that of many a prince and priest.” 

, Neb shook bands with lus old commander, broke out of the circle, 
rushed into the steerage, and blubbered like a baby. In the mean time 
Marble paused to recover bis own self-jpossession, which liad been, a 
Uttle disturbed by the fedinu manifested by the black. As soon as be 
fell himself a little composeu, he bunted about his cot until be found 
two tonall paper boxes, each of which contained a very pretty ring, 
that it seemed he had purchased for this express purpose when last m 
port. These rings he gave to my daughters, who received the pre- 
Bcmk sobbing, though with strong natural exhibitions of the friendly 
aentimaats tncy entertained for him. 

Your faiber and I have gone through many hardships and triab 
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remioxiSw I liot>e tUs is not wtoii& MsuJam Wiulingford, {or ira 
of my power to iielp it iVe already j^lvon my keepsakes to tb.e boys^ 
and to your parents, and I kope all of yon will sometimes remember 
the poor old sesrdo^ that God, in his wisdom^ threw like a ^aif in 
your way, that he might be benefited by your society. There's your 
polar star, young ’uhs,” pointing to my wife. *'Keep God in mind 
always, and give to this righteous woman the second place in your 
hearts; not that 1 say a word; or think anything ag*in your father, 
who^s a glorious fellow in his way. but, a’ter all, young women should 
copy a’ter their mothers, when theyVe such a mother as yourn, the 
best of fathers failin’ far astern, in gentleness and other vartues. ** 

The girls wept freely, and Marble, after waiting a few minutes, took 
a solemn leave of all my children, desiring eve:^body but Lucy and 
myself to ^uit the cabin. An hour passea in discourse with us two, 
during which Moses frequently exhorted me to give ear to the pious 
counsels of my wife, for he manifested much anxiety for the future 
welfare of my soul, 

“ I’ve generalized a great deal over that affair of Smudge, the whole 
of tliis vV ge/’ he continued, “ and I’ve had sore misgivings consaming 
the explite. Madam W alliii^ord, however, has eased my mind on that 
score, by showing me how to lay the burthen of this, with all the rest 
of the load of my sins, on the love of Christ. 1 am resigned to go. 
Miles, for it is time, and I’m getting to be useless. It’s wicked to 
wish to run a ship after her frame has worked loose, and nothing iww 
fastens me to life but you. I own it’s hard to part, and my mind has 
had some weakness on the matter. However, Miles, my dear boy, for 
boy you are still in my <wes. there is comfort in looking ahead. Go 
by your wife’s rules, and when the v’y’ge is up, we shall all find our- 
selves in the same haven.” 

“It gives me much happiness, Moses, to find you in this frame of 
mind,” I answered, “ Since you must quit us, you will not leave one 
behind of the name of Wallingford that will not rejoice at this pro- 
spect for the future. As for your sins, G od has both the power and the 
will to lighten you of their weight, when he finds you disposed to peni- 
teno€i» and to make use of the mediation of his blessed Son. If there 
is an^hing you desire to have done, hereafter, this is a very proper 
time to let me know it.” 

^'Tve made a will. Miles, and you’ll find it in my desk. There are 
some trifles given to yon and youm, but you want not gold, and the 
rest all goes to Kitty and her children. There is a p’int^ however, on 
which my mind is very ondetarmined, and I will now lay it before fovL. 
Don’t yon tliink it more becoming for a seaman to be Duxied in blue 
water, than to be tuck’d up in a churchyard? I do not like tomb- 
stones, having had too much of them in ’arly youth, and feel as if 1 
want se^room. What is your opinion. Miles ?” 

“ Decide for yourself, lour wishes will be our law.” 

“Then roll me up in my cot, and launch me overboard, in tke old 
way. I have sometimes thought it might be well to lie at my mother's 
side; but sheTl excuse an old tar for prefening blue water to <hxc of 
your country churcliyards.” 
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liter t]bis« 1 Itad sereral intendews inth the old Hod^ 
$aid iKytiimg xndre on the eubjeot of bis ixdmnent, of bis pro* 
petty, or that of his departure. Lncy read the Bible to him two or 
three tbnes every day, and she priiyea with him often. On one occa* 
8ion> I heard alow, sweet voice, near his oot^ and taking a look, 
asce^ained it was my little pet, my daughter lim^, then only thirt^n, 
reading a second time a chapter that her mother had ^ne through 
only an hour before, with some of her own remarks. The comments 
were wanting now, but the voice had the same jgentle earnestness, the 
same sweet modulations, and the same impressive distinctness as that 
of the mother ! 

Marble lived until we had passed within the Gulf Stream, dying 
easily, and withont a groan, with all my family, Neb and the drst 
mate, assembled near his cot. The only thing that marked his end, 
was a look of singular significance that he cast on my wife, not a 
minute before he hreathed his last. There he lay, the mere vesl^ge 
of the robust hardy seaman I had once known, a child in physical 
powers, and about to make the last great change. Material as were 
the alterations in the man, &om what he had been when in his pride, 
I thought the spiritual or intellectual part of his being was less to be 
recognised than the bodily. Certainly that look was full of resigna- 
tion and hope ; and we haa reason to beHeve that this rude but Inmest 
creature was spared bug enough to eomplete the primary object of 
his existence. 

In obedience to his own earnest request, though sorely against the 
feelings of my wife and daughters, I buried the body of mj’ old friend 
in the ocean, six days before we made the land. 

And now it remains only to speak of Lucy. I have deferred this 
agreeable duty to the last, passing over long years that were pregnant 
with many changes, in order to conclude with this delightful theme. 

The first few years of my married life were years of bliss to me, 

1 lived under a constant sense of happiness ; a happmess that man 
can derive only from a union with a woman of whom liis reason and 
principles as much approve, as his tastes and passion cherish. I ao 
not mean to be understood that the years which have succeeded were ' 
a whit less happy ; for, in a certam sense, they have been more so, and 
have gone on increasing in happmess down to the present hour j but, 
because time and use finally so far aooustomed me to this intim^ 
connection with purity, virtue, female disinterestedness, and feminine 
dehcaoy, that 1 snoula have missed them, as things incorporated with 
my very existence, had I been suddei^ deprived of my wfe, quite as 
much as in the first years of my married life I enjoyed them as things 
hitherto unknown to me. 

As I ride over the fields of Clawbonny, even at this day, I recall 
with tranquil delight, and, I trust, with humble gratitude, the manner 
in which those blessed early years of our marriage passed. That 
was the period when every thought of mine was truly shared by 
Lucy. Sue accompanied me in my daily rides or drives, and listened 
to every suggestion that fell from my lips, with kind interest and the 
mMt iMtdgent attention, rendering me back thought for thought, 
feeling for feeling, laugh for laugh, and) oocasionaliy, tear for tear. 



Not m emotioo oould beoomo aroosed In nnrteaat tlait itd^ 
with iU lodeotion in hmi ^ h aense li^omns W 
that her keen bnt chastened hnmoiir did not imncase xts ^ot % 
sympathy. Those were the years in whidh vme planned and cm* 
cuM the lat^t improTements for the hnildings, nleasuve-^groni^ 
and helds of Ckwbonpy, We bnilt eztensbdyy n<%<m!y out4onw, 
and stables better suited to Our pment means^ and m<are cnlaieigea 
mode <£ livinff, than those which existed in my iaihef s time; but^ m 
baa been stated before, we added to the dhrellbi^, presming its 
pleasing confusion and irregularity of architecture. After passing 
the first summer which succeeded our marriage in this manner. I ixm 
Lucy it was time to stop building and improving my own plaoe^ m 
order that some attention might be bestowed on that shehadinhemed 
from Mrs. Bradfort. and which was also old family property. 

Do not think of it Miles,” she said. " Ke^lliversed^ in good 
ord^ and no more. Enpert,” who was then living, and in ]^sessiom 
“will see that nothing goes to waste; but Clawbonny, Bear C3aw- 
bonny, is the true home of a WaHingford— and I am now a Walling- 
ford, you will remember. Should tJiis precious boy of ours live to 
become a man, and marry, the old West-Chester property can be 
used by him, until we are ready to givre him up possession here.” 

This plan has not been literally carried out ; for Miles, my eldest 
son, lives with us at Clawbonny, in the summer; and his noisy boys 
are at this moment playing a game of ball in a field that has been 
emressly devoted to their amusements. 

The period which succeeded the first half-dozen years of my unicm 
with Lucy was not less happy than the first had been : though it 
assumed a new character. Our children then came into the account, 
not as mere playthings, and littte beings to be most tenderly loved 
and cared for, but as creatures that possess the image of God m their 
souls, and whose future characters, in a measure, depended on our 
instruction. The manner in which Lucy governed her children, and 
led them by gentle means to virtue ana truth, has always been a 
subject of the deepest admiration and gratitude with me. Her rule 
has been truly one of love. I do not know that I ever heard her 
voice raised m anger to any human beiim, much less to her own 
offering ; but whenever leproof has come, it has come in the language 
of interest and affection, mo^ or less gualified by severity, as circum- 
stances may have reguired. The result has been aB that our fondest 
hopes could have led us to anticipate. 

When we travelled^ it was with all our young people, and a new 
era of happiness, heightened by the strongest domestic affection, 
opened on us. All who have seen the world ^ve^ experienced the 
manner in which our inteUectual existences, as it might be, expand; 
but no one, who has not experienced it, can tell the de^, noarbf elt 
satisfaction there is, in receiving this eukrgement of the moral crea* 
ture, in close association with those we love most on earth. The 
manner in which Lucy enjoyed all she saw and kamed, on our irst 
visit to the otlmr hemisphere; her youngest ckild^-all four of our 
children were bom withm the first eight years of onr masriage^her 
youngest child was then long past its infancy, and she had lemare to 
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WAS alwnys ready to be pradueed for the coimnpn advimta^, 
was T 10 ostejWfoa in this ; but everythfo^ we© prodtieeii jnsi as i 
t$m had a ii|sht to its use. Inen it we5> iOehi the imnmSc 
foaise of havunr a compani^ m m inteOectual sease, in a iSfo* 
XaKw had always been intelligent: bat 1 neyer fnSy nnaerstood w 
mpmority in this respect^ mm we travelled together^ andd ^ 
teeming recollections and stones of the old world. l!hat America ia 
the greatest conntiy of ancient or modem times, 1 shall not deny. 
Bverybo^ says it; and what everybody says must be true. Nover^ 
thdes^ I wul ventoe to hint, that, eafma parihi, and where; 
there is the disposition to think at all, the intellectual existence of every 
American who goes to Europe is more than doubled in its inteosity^ 
This is the country of action, not of thought, or speculation; 
foUow out their facts to results, instead of reasonir^ them out. Th^ 
the multiplicity of objects and events that exist in the old couimes* 
to quicken the powers of the mind has no parallel here. It is 
owing to this want of the present and the past, which causes the 
American the moment he becomes speculative, to run info the 
future. That future promises much, and in a degree, may justify 
the weakness. Let us take heed, however, that it do not lead to 
disannointment. 


r all, I have found Lucy the most dear to me, and the most 

valuable companion, since we have both passed the age of fifty, 
to is not more transparent, than her pure mind, and J ever turn fo 
it for counsel, sympathy, and support, with a confidence and relianoo 
that experience could alone justify. As we draw nearer to the close 
of Hfe, 1 find my wife gradually loosening the ties of tliis world, her 
love for her husband and children excepted, and fastening her looks 
on a future world. In thus accomplishing, with a truth and nature 
that are unerringly accurate, the great end of her being, nothing 
repulsive, nothing that is in the least tinctured with bif^try, and 
noitlang that is even alienated from the af ections, or her duties inhfe, ia 
mingled with her devotion. My family, like its fem^e he^, has ever 
been deeply impressed by religion ; but it is religion in its most 
pleasing aspect ; religion that has no taint of puritani^ and in 
which sin and innocent gaiety are never confounded. It is the most 
cheerful family of my acQuaintance ; and this^ 1 must implicitly 
believe, solely because, in addition to the bounties in eiyoys, under 
the blessing of God, it draws the just distinction betwe^ foose 
things that the word of God has prohibited, and those which come 
from the exmted and exaggerated feelings of a class of theologiauf^. 
who, constantly preaching the doctrine or faith, have regulated their 
moral diseipline solely, as if, in their hearts, they placed all their 
rclumoe on the efficacy of a school of good works that has had its 
existence in their own diseased imaginations. 1 feel the detest 
gratitnde to Lucy for having instillea the most profound sense ol 
their duties info our children, while they remain totally free foom cant^ 
and foom those exaggerations and professions which so many mistaki 
to pidy oi vmx emanation. 
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Some mv mdors vwleel e cmoait^ to kitotr 2mv tiioe tek 
treated us domy people ^ elderly we lu^ oertaiidy tieo^. Am 
lor myself, I emoy a gremi old and I hiB&ve xocuc at Ibm tea 
yearn younger than 1 am. Tins, lambicte to teiii^rasme and eil^^ 
else. Xticy was positirdy an attraontive woman until turned cf 
retaining eren a good deal of her bloom down to that period of mh, 
1 think her handsome still ; and old Neh, when in a flattering hnmom; 
is apt to speak of either of my daughters as his "handsome young 
missus,^* and of my wife as his " han&ome ole missus/* 

jdnd why should not Lucy Hardinge continue to retain many ves- 
tiges of those ohSrms which rendered her so lovely in youthr In- 
genuous, pure of ndnd, sincere, truthful, placid, and just, the soul 
could scarcely fail to communicate some of its blessed properties to 
that eopntenance which even now so sensitively reflects rts best im- 
pulses. I repeat, Lucy is still handsome, and in my eyes even her 
charming daughters are less fair. That she has so hnu beaX} and is 
stni mv wife, forms not only the delight but the pride or my hfc. It 
is a blessing, for which, I am not ashamed to say, I dauy readier 
iihaaks to God, on my knees. 


Vr’YMAN AN» SONS, PBINTE«S, GKBAT QUEEN STE^ET, LQNDON. 
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